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Tue Classical Review records and wel- 
comes the issue of the prospectuses of two 
new periodicals devoted to the promotion of 
classical studies in the United States. 
Classical Philology is to be a quarterly 
journal devoted to research in the languages, 
literatures, history and life of Classical 
Antiquity, and to reviews of current publi- 
cations in these fields. Besides formal 
articles stating the results of investigations 
it will include reviews of books and* mono- 
graphs, short contributions and brief discus- 
sion of matters of current interest. The 
names of the editors are Edward Capps 
(managing editor), F. F. Abbott, C. D. 
3uck, W. G. Hale, G. L. Hendrickson, 
Gordon J. Laing, P. Shorey, and F. B. 
Tarbell. There are also fourteen Associa- 
tion editors and amongst them W. M. Lind- 
say (St. Andrews), and W. Peterson 
(Montreal). The first volume will contain 
384 pages and the subscription will be $3 
to American and $3.50 to foreign sub- 
seribers. The Classical Journal is to be 
published under the auspices of the Classical 
Assuciation of the Middle West and South. 
It is to be devoted especially to the interests 
of teachers of Greek and Latin in school 
and college. The names of the managing 
editors are Arthur Fairbanks and Gordon 
J. Laing, and there are five Associate editors. 
The contents are to include Editorials, 
Original Contributions (on topics of general 
interest), Notes and Discussions, Reports and 
Summaries, and signed book reviews. The 
first volume will consist of six parts of 
thirty-two pages each, subsequent ones of 
eight parts with the same or a larger 
number of pages. The price is to be $2 for 
American and Canadian and $2.25 for 
foreign subscribers. The publishers of both 
are the University of Chicago Press for 
America and Mr. D. Nutt for England. 


The meeting of ‘The Classical Associa- 
tion’ which we report elsewhere was im- 
portant in two respects. The dropping of 
the local limitation from its title was a 
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definite recognition of the extension of its 
sphere of activity ; and the character of the 
programme with which it dealt showed that 
it was setting itself in good earnest to 
the work of initiation and reconstruction. 
Its action in reference to the school cur- 
ricula has been represented in some quar- 
ters as an abatement of the high claims of 
classics and even as a surrender of its ideals. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. For the 
chosen the pursuit of the refinements of 
Greek composition and grammar have the 
same value as heretofore. The Association 
has but recognised anew the truth of the 
wise saying on cmnia possumus omnes. 
The new President of the Association is 
Lord Curzon. Lord Halsbury’s successor 
was to have been Sir Richard Jebb, but fate 
otherwise determined. To our sense of the 
greatness of this loss to the Association and 
to the classical world it is perhaps impossible 
to give an adequate expression ; but all will 
feel the grace and pathos of Prof. Butcher’s 
eloquent tribute to the memory of our friend. 


Dr. Henry Jackson succeeds his contem- 
porary as Greek Professor at Cambridge. 
There were five candidates in all for the 
post, and it was noticed that in the public 
expositions of three the subject was taken 
from Aeschylus. 


In the first part of his Adversaria 
Sinica, published at Shanghai, but obtain- 
able through Mr. Quaritch, of 15, Piccadilly, 
Prof. H. A. Giles puts out a very interesting 
identification. Students of Classical and 
of Chinese literature will find there good 
reasons for believing that the mysterious Si 
Wang Mu, who has been variously regarded 
as a historical personage, a place, and a 
tribe, is no other than the Greek Queen of 
Heaven. Her divinity, her beauty, her 
bird (the peacock), her representation on 
clouds in the West, her husband, a heavenly 
potentate with a large bird attending himn— 
all speak for the hypothesis. Between the 
names however, "Hpa and Si Wang Mu, lies 
a gulf which has yet to be bridged. 
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Mr. CampseLt Bonner in his article 
Class. Rev. November, 1905) on ‘The Use 
of Apostrophe in Homer’ criticizes my 
theory of this figure of speech and tries to 
show that metrical convenience was the 
determining factor in its use. He refers to 
two articles in Philologus of which I was, 
unfortunately, unaware when my article was 
written. I have since had an opportunity 
of referring to them. Liesegesang (op. cit. 
vi. pp. 563 f.) merely draws attention to 
the .frequency of Apostrophe in II, which 
he accordingly regards as late: Nitzsch (op. 
cit. xvi. 51 ff.) takes the view that in the 
cases of Eumaeos and Patroklos the sym- 
pathy of the poet with the character is the 
determining factor, while in the case of 
Menelaos the use is due to the metre. Mr. 
Campbell Bonner’s article is much more 
careful and thorough, but it seems to me 
that his method is open to strong objection. 
Surely it is unscientific to seek in the 
Odyssey for the ‘needed clue’ to a usage in 
the Iliad. Ina question of ‘origins,’ such 
as is this, it is imperative to proceed chrono- 
logically and it is hardly fair to enumerate 
the fifteen instances from the Odyssey and 
eight from the Iliad and then appeal to ‘ the 
already familiar figure.’ Mr. Bonner is 
aware of the ‘danger of .. . underestimating 
the resourcefulness of the writer and his 
skill in coping with the restrictions imposed 
by the verse.’ It is a useful warning which 
will apply to more cases than one. 

To take the instances from the Iliad in 
Mr. Bonner’s order, we come first to those 
ending zpocédys, IlatpoxAees irred. Bergk 
here proposed zpooédy TarpoxAos duvpwv as 
an ending open to the poet. Mr. Bonner is 
right in his objection that Homer does not 
join duvpov to the nominative of [arpoxAos, 
which case of the word ‘is rarely associated 
with any descriptive or identifying word.’ 
But he proceeds ‘There being then ne 
familiar combination of IldrpoxAos and an 
epithet, with which to close the verse, the 
device of the apostrophe suggested itself 
more readily than the making of a new 
formula.’ But there was no need for a new 
formula ; and why should the poet be forced 
to end the verse ‘with a combination of 
IlarpoxAos and an epithet’? To go no 
farther afield than II we find formulae of 
address to hand in lines 6, 619, and 626—to 
select three which resemble closely the lines 
under review. Was the poet who wrote in 
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626 ds aro, tov 8 évéevere Mevorriov adxipos 
vids compelled to have recourse to apostrophe 
to end his verse in 744? The name Ildpis ‘is 
never associated with any descriptive or 
identifying word,’ and the way in which the 
poems get over the difficulty is not to use it 
where such a phrase will be required to 
complete the line. In T 437 (eg.) ri 8 
lapis pvOorow dpeopevos mpooéere no great 
‘resourcefulness’ on the poet’s part was 
required. Will any one contend that rov dé 
Mevorriadns erikepropewy mpooéarte Was an 
impossible or improbable way out of the 
metrical impasse ? 

Mr. Bonner passes on to II 584 ds ibis 
Avxiwv, IlatpoxXees immoxeAevbe, | Exovo, Kai 
Tpwwv, commenting on the ‘absence of a 
familiar nominative close.’ Of course if the 
line must end with the nominative, or must 
contain [drpoxAos and immoxéAevOos together 
there is an end of controversy. But the 
poet betrays no consciousness of such 
restrictions elsewhere, &s iis Avxiwy te 
Mevorriov dAximos vids | éxovto cai Tpwwyr is at 
least a ‘passable line.’ ‘Again in II 754, 
the nominative [ldrpoxAos, the one thing 
needed, does not suit the verse ; hence és 
éri KeBprovy, Marpoxdees, dAco penads.’ That 
IldérpoxAos cannot be substituted offhand for 
IlarpoxAees is evident. Is the line &s émi 
KeBpivy pepads Llatpoxkos érGAto un- 
Homeric? (The short a in pepads is 
common.) Again: ‘Especially important 
for the understanding of the use of the 
apostrophe is Il 692 &6a riva mpérov, tive 
& torarov ééevapias | TatpoxAes xri.’, the 
inference being that in view of E 703, © 273, 
A 299 the poet would have used the nomina- 
tive here had metrical reasons not been 
absolutely cogent. But anyone who will 
maintain in view of lines like Z 299 
Kwconis, adoxos ’Avrnvopos imrodduoo that 
IldtpoxAos could not have stood here with 
the arsis, the pause and the following two 
shorts to help it out (see La Roche’s 
Einleitung p. xxxviii) is going very far 
indeed. 

There remain two other cases, II 787 and 
812 where Mr. Bonner himself admits that 
the metre has not forced the apostrophe. 
But they are peculiar among the apostrophes 
of Patroklos from the use of the personal 
pronoun which we have not had to deal with 
yet. This peculiarity is shared by all the 
remaining instances of apostrophe in the 
Iliad, foremost among these being those of 
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Menelaos. Of course in most of these cases 
the use of the personal pronoun is a 
necessary sequel to the vocative; but 
that does not exhaust the question. The 
pronoun is in some cases pushed forward 
into a prominent place in the line (cf. A 127, 
N 603, 4, the only non-Patroklean apostrophe 
belonging to an indisputably early book, 
P 702, w 600). The effect of the pronoun 
is to draw attention sharply to the fact that 
a person is actually conceived as present 
and spoken to ; and as the use of the figure 
in the later books is no doubt borrowed 
from its use in the earlier ones, this must 
have been the impression left upon the 
minds of those who imitated it in this way. 
In other words the main idea in the use of 
apostrophe is not so much formal as material, 
to borrow a logical antithesis. 

Mr. Bonner has some interesting statistics 
with regard to the place of the word 
MevéAaos in a Homeric verse. But it is 
important to remember here that the poet had 
many ways of referring to the hero without 
using the word MevéAaos, a fact which is at 
once patent if one reads a Menelaos-episode 
through for the purpose. It is a fact which 
Mr. Bonner himself makes use of when he 


COLONUS 


This expansion of a hint thrown out in 
1879 was written several months ago, while 
I could hope that it might meet the eye of 
one whose gudgment would have had most 
weight. That hope—with others more im- 
portant—has been frustrated. 


An old grammarian, in a passage which 
is appended to the arguments in the Lauren- 
tian MS., says that the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles was produced in 402 B.c., four 
years after the poet’s death, by his grandson. 
Cicero and others have assumed that this 
drama was the latest work of Sophocles, and 
was consequently left unfinished. This as- 
sumption is not borne out by internal evi- 
dence ; nor is it necessarily involved in the 
tradition—possibly apocryphal, for Satyrus 
is not a good witness—that the poet defended 
himself against the charge of incapacity by 
reading the stasimon eiir7ov, féve, .. A reason 
for the postponement may perhaps be sought 
in the political circumstances of the time. 

The special meeting of the Ecclesia by 
which the Council of the 400 was instituted 
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says lower down ‘in view of the numerous 
expressions which might have been used in 
referring to Apollo and Achilles, the 
necessities of the metre can hardly be 
alleged in explanation of the apostrophe in 
these three cases’ (1.e. O 365, Y 2, Y 152). 
But even if we leave these by no means un- 
important considerations out of view, ‘a little 
experimenting ’ (to use Mr. Bonner’s words) 
will show that the metre is in no sense 
decisive for the apostrophe. Why should 
not N 603—the only one of this last group 
that can possibly be referred to an early 
stratum of the Homeric corpus—not run 
tov b7d Sovpi dapjqvar ev aivg Syiornrs on the 
analogy of E 653, A 444, ete. ? 

If the above reasoning be sound it does 
not of course prove that the hypothesis 
outlined in my paper (Class. Rev. February, 
1905) is correct; but it does, I think, 
prove that the attempt to base the 
origin of the use of apostrophe on metrical 
considerations is unsound, and leaves the 
way open for some hypothesis which seeks 
an explanation in the mental attitude 
implied by the apostrophe. 

R. M. Henry. 

BeEtrast, January 1, 1906. 


HIPPIUS. 


was held by the arrangement of Peisander 
and the other oligarchs in the precinct of 
Poseidon at Colonus (Thuc. viii. 67 § 4). 
They probably sacrificed at the very altar 
which is consecrated by Theseus in the play. 
This happened in the April or May of 411 
B.c. (Ar. Ath. Pol. ¢ 32 § 21 with Sandys’ 
note). Sophocles was then in his eighty-fourth 
year. 

The importance of locality in connexion 
with politics appears repeatedly in Athenian 
history. In the time of Peisistratus, the 
men of the shore (zapador) and the inland 
men (eduets) represented severally the demo- 
cratic and the aristocratic parties. Thucy- 
dides says of the Parali in the time of the 
30 (viii. 73 § 5) that they were hotly opposed 
to oligarchy, even where there was no such 
thing. 

Now the epithet Hippius has been vari- 
ously explained. But Pherecrates the Comic 
poet, as quoted by the grammarian aforesaid, 
distinctly speaks of the deme Colonus as 
6 tov trréwv. And if the suburb was in 
some special sense the quarter of the Knights, 
B 2 
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it would certainly be better suited than 
the Pnyx for the purpose of the oligarchical 
conspirators. The Knights in Aristophanes 
are the declared enemies of Cleon, and 
Aristotle says that amongst them were many 
of those who were most opposed to the 
return of the exiles from Phyle (Ath. Pol. 
38 $2). 

Poseidon giver of the steed and Athena 
Hippia are celebrated in Oed. Col. 712-5, 
1070-3; and in Aristophanes (Hq. 551 f., 
581 f.), the Knights invoke Poseidon of the 
chariot-race and Athena Nicephorus (Cimon’s 
goddess). The eponymus of the deme is 
spoken of as a horseman and was probably 
represented by an equestrian statue (rdvd’ 
immornv Kodwvov Oed. Col. 59). The men of 
Theseus are mounted (aduBacrs 1. 1070). It 
is hardly a forced supposition that those who 
honoured Colonus by frequenting it (Il. 62, 3) 
were of the equestrian order, and that, as 
Peirzeus answers to the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
so, in times of revolution or reaction, Colonus 
was a sort of Faubourg St. Germain. 

A curious instance of the bearing of local 
on political associations occurs in [Lys.] 20 
§ 12, when it appears that to be of the same 
deme with Phrynichus the promoter of the 
400 might injure a man’s reputation with 
the democracy. 

It has been observed by the Scholiast (on 
Ved. Col. 668) and others that the aged 
poet must have had peculiar pleasure in 
celebrating his birthplace. And this may 
well have been. But such a motive scarcely 
affords sufficient justification for a piece 
to be produced publicly at the Dionysiac 
festival. And it certainly invites remark that 
in a drama manifestly appealing to Athenian 
patriotism parochial sanctities have taken 
the place of those which were national. In 
the sacred place of the Eumenides beneath 
the Areopagus, there was a grave of Oedipus 
(Paus. i. 28 § 7). Sanctuaries of Athena 
Polias and of Poseidon were in the Erech- 
theum. The great goddesses were worshipped 
not only in Eleusis but at the Eleusinion, 
not only in the greater mysteries but in the 
Thesmophoria. These sanctities of the 
ancient zéA1s are all ignored. Dionysus and 
Aphrodite haunt the grove (Il. 679, 693), but 
there is no thought of their holy places on 
the southern slope of the Acropolis. Even 
the olive tree watched over by Athena and 
Zeus, is the stock of the popia: whose place 
was near Colonus (Ar. Nub. 1005). 

It would seem as if the poet had some 
deliberate purpose in thus localizing Athenian 


religion, and in representing the rock of 


Colonus rather than that of the Acropolis as 
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the foundation of Athenian power (gpecp’ 
’AOnvay, 1. 58). 

That Sophocles sympathized with moderate 
oligarchy is easy to believe, without identi- 
fying him with the person of that name who 

yas one of the probuli, or with the author 

of the saying quoted by Aristotle (het. 3, 
118), that the constitution of 411 B.c. was 
the best in a choice of evils. Euripides, in 
Suppl. 403-408, had represented Theseus 
as the first citizen in a democracy. In the 
Oedipus Coloneus he is described as an auto- 
cratic ruler, whose word is law (ll. 366-9). 

It is conceivable, then, that Peisander, 
Antiphon and the rest may have taken the 
octogenarian poet into their confidence, as 
knowing that 

‘His silver hairs 
Would purchase them a good opinion ’ :— 


and that, in preparing this drama, foreseeing 
that Colonus would be the place of assembly, 
he may have sought, by celebrating the 
deities of Colonus, to sanctify their act. But 
the best laid schemes ‘gang aft agley’ ; and 
revolutions are not made per saltwm, as has 
lately been seen in Russia. The great meeting 
may have been somehow delayed. The con- 
spirators may have waited till they could 
make sure of the zputavevovca pvAyn, who 
had the right of appointing the place for a 
session of Council (Ar. Ath. Pol. 43 § 3) and 
possibly also for the meeting of an éxxAnoia 
pytyn During the previous months the 
condition of Athens must have been one ‘of 
danger and distraction’ (Grote, c. 63), and 
it would be obviously unsafe while things 
were still unsettled—éri oidedvrwv trav zpny- 
parwv—to produce in March at the Dionysia 
a drama betraying oligarchic tendencies, or 
to prejudice the plan of the conspiracy by 
prematurely emphasizing the sacredness of 
Colonus. The Dionysiac theatre was neutral 
ground, and was accordingly chosen after- 
wards for the place of the éexxAynoia pyri epi 
dpovotas (Thue. viii. 93 § 3). 

It follows that in this case the intended 
production of the Oedipus Coloneus would 
be a coup manqué. And after the fall of the 
400 in the same year no opportunity would 
be found for its revival until the poet’s 
name had been consecrated by his death, 
and political excitements had been abated 
by the amnesty. 

It may be objected that the above con- 
jecture detracts from the ideal beauty of the 
Oedipus Coloneus as a work of art. But 
the grandeur of Aeschylus’ Humenides is 
not diminished by the manifest political 
references to the Areopagus and to the 
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Argive alliance. Nor is the tragedy of 
Macbeth less admirable because of the 
pointed allusions to James I.’s accession and 
to the Union of the Crowns. And if it is 
thought that on such an occasion even 
Sophocles would have alluded more dis- 
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tinctly to political circumstances, such pas- 
sages may have been excised in the pos- 
thumous production. Compare, however, lI. 
1536, 7 Oeot yap . . . tparn, with Hum. 688— 
690 abrav rodutGv.. . zorov. 


L. CAMPBELL. 





ADVE 


1. M 211: 

"Exrop, dei wév Tus poe emitANooes ayopnow 
€cOAG Ppalopevan, érei ode prev ovdE Eorxe 
onmov eovta tapeé ayopevepev, ovr’ evi Bovly 
ovte ror’ év ToA€uw, adv O€ Kparos aikv aegev. 

THE ancients took djpov in line 213 to= 
Synporny, and there is no trace of another 
interpretation. But djuov cannot be an 
epithet, and no one would wish to adopt 
Bentley’s djpou even if the sense were good. 
Polydamas is in no sense peuple: he was 
no Thersites, but the wisest of Trojans and 
the only one who stood up to Hector. We 
seem to require some epithet in this sense, 
and it is singular that no one should have 
thought of writing dypov’ éovra. From an 
adj. Sypwv, ddypoveiv will have been formed 
like duyynpoveiy from prjpwv.! Anpwv, which 
I suppose may be formed from the root 
of d€dae, etc., will mean ‘knowing, prudent,’ 
much like dafdpwv rand dajpwv. We may 
find it in the names Arjjpwv, Anuadys, Aapov, 
‘Imrodapos, ete. (Fick-Bechtel, Personen- 
namen p. 90). 

2. Homeric Hymn to Hermes 457 : 

Le mézov Kat Oupov éraivee tperButepoow 
says Apollo to Hermes. The difficulty in 
the way of Ruhnken’s usually received 
alteration pidov éxaive is that hitherto there 
has been no example of the construction 
éraweiv twi tt. As on the other hand 
iatvey is idiomatic in this construction I 
endeavoured J.H.S. 17. 265 after Schnei- 
dewin to introduce ériawe or émaivev. This 
involved a new word, and a synizesis. I 
can now produce an instance of éraweiv with 
the required construction. Odyssey o 167 

py TavTa pyynotnpow irepdidroww Sptrety, 
some seven MSS. read éraweiv for 6ptActv, 
and it is a variant in three more. This is 


1 Kal 7d dSquoveiy 5é. of mpwrdtumoy adhuwy adh- 
povos says EKustath. 833, 15, and 1721, 59, where 
he calls it an &ppnrov bvoua. But it is read in 
Hippocr. Epid. i. 18 by one MS., and the Galenian 
text (Kiihlewein). 


ISARTA. 


enough evidence to establish érawvety as an 
ancient variant; and to turn the scale in 
favour of Ruhnken. The line will then be 
the equivalent of A 412: 

TérTa, cw7ry Hoo, ua 8 éemimeibeo pvibu, 
and in fact after this initial self-assertion we 
find Hermes an easy-going and serviceable 
God. 

For éraweiv with the simple dat. of the 
person there is more evidence than appears 
in the Lexica: see Meisterhans 172. 37. 

o. H. hom. xxxi. 9: 

opepovov 6’ dye S€pxerat docots 
xpuaens éx KopvOos, Aapmpat 8 axtives dz’ 
pee 

QavuTou 
aiyAnev oriABovor, Tapa Kpotadwv Te mapevai 
Aapmpat amo Kparos xapiev Katéxovor mpoc- 

WTOV. 

Hitherto no authority has been found for 
mape.at in the sense of ‘cheek-pieces,’ though 
the use is implied in the Homeric epithet 
KopvOos or Kuvéns xadxotapyov. However 
inscriptions (C.J.A. ii. pt. 11. nos. 676. 40, 
701 col. 2. 60, 703. 11.) come to our aid with 
such phrases as xpavidioy pul pov . . .| apecas 
xpva|as exov |, Kpav. fLKpov oe Tapelas OUK €Xxov. 
The Latins accepted buccula. Pierson’s and 
Matthiae’s conjecture 7’ €etpac for zapecai is 
badly left. 

4. Euripides, [.7. 378 : 

& rAjpov, ei reOvynkas, €& olwv Kakov 
éppets ’Opéora Kai ratpos CyAwparwv. 
‘Poor boy, if thou art dead, what an evil 
emulation of thy father hast thou escaped,’ 
says Iphigenia to her brother. That is, 
Agamemnon was hard to beat for wicked- 
ness, but as you are dead the hereditary 
tendency cannot work in you. Kaddv 
(Reiske and Murray) is unnecessary for 
xaxov and in any case must be ironical.— 
The only sense of {jAwpa in the good period 
is active, ‘rivalry, envy,’ not ‘things envied,’ 
as Mr. England translates and says Iphigenia 
is thinking of the royal dignity of the house 
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of Pelops. She is thinking of Agamemnon’s 
false character. 


Ib. 1010: 
» , , » > > aA , 
déw d€ y’, WvTep Kairos évtavOot récw, 
Tpos Olkov, 7) TOU KaTOavov pevO pera. 


Apparently a contradiction in terms : ‘though 
I fall here, I will take thee home ;—or, we 
will die together. Markland attempted 
paves Sc. wy avros for kaités and Hermann 
with even less probability zepé for réow 
(adopted by Mr. Murray). It seems un- 
likely that an original zepé should have 
given place to zéow which causes such 
difficulty. 

I have long thought that the solution lies 
in the sense we give to dw. We are accus- 
tomed to translate dyew ‘convey in the 
direction of the speaker,’ to bring, not to 
send ; but there is no etymological necessity 
for such a limitation and various passages 
give the more general sense of ‘convey.’ In 
the first place the compounds are common in 
this signification: égayayeiy in prose is to 
‘eject, let out’: Dem. xliv. 32, 33, lv. 17, 
Plato, Crito 45 a, Herod. ii. 56, iii. 138 al., 
dvayayeiy to ‘restore, send back’ Dem. xlv. 
81. In verse too the compounds have this 
sense: ® 237 the v. 1. égjye= &xBadr«, éfaya- 
yev v 21, h. Dem. 349, if we follow the MS. 
avagopey o 115 =zéuoper 2b. 84 and ¢ 309, 
ef. o 147 imegayadyo, 278 dmayovor. + 435 
éraxtypes and 445 émdyovtes ‘beaters’ who do 
not bring but send. 

The simple verb is rarer as = réurew, but 
the exx. are clear. Plato, Crito 51 B 
c€BecGa Set tatpidia—ijovxiay dyovta . . . édv 
te eis ToAEuov ayn TpwOynoopevov 7 aobavov- 
pevov. A country sends her sons to war. 
A more prosaic instance: C.J.A. ii. pt. 1, 


no. 814, frag. a8 v. 27 ori [Kat] ex Tov te pov 
tov A}moAAwvos tov AnAwov yyov Tous apde- 
KTvovas Kat etu[ tov]: the outrage consisted 
in driving the Amphictyones out with blows. 
In the middle = 91 piOov dv ot Kev avyp ye 
ba ordpa méprav adyoro; a man sends out 
his speech. p 218 is neutral. 

In this play aga 1131 is ambiguous, 
though Paley found it necessary to write 
méeuwe. for it; but 1352 jyov Sa yxepav 
mpuuvyjo, of Orestes’ crew, can only mean 
‘passed, ran,’ the ropes through their hands, 
that is away from them, to let down the 
ladder. 

A few lines before (1001) Iphigenia uses 
the word where she clearly contemplates 
accompanying Orestes; but if the word in 
itself, as I contend, was neutral, there is no 
reason why Orestes may not repeat it in a 
sentence the purport of which is different. 
‘If you could carry off the idol and convey 
me home, both together, that were well.’ 
‘Convey you, yes I will, though I fall.’ 


5. Aristophanes, Knights 536 : 
Gedo bat Aurapov apa TO Arovicw. 


Elmsley’s Avovicov should not, as it does, 
stand in all the texts. Eccl. 682 and 
Lysistr. 633. 4 (in Blaydes) are enough to 
shew that the statufié may stand for the 
statue, and an analogous use is Aesch. in 
Tim. 101 épyaocrnpia... ev pev év Addon, 
érepov 5 éxi @pacvAdw ; schol. ’Arrixas avri 
Tov mpos TG OpacvdAdov pvyjpart. Paus. ii. 23 
evreibev .. . vads éorw ev defia Atovioov... 
(§ 2) rod Avovicov 8& éyyutarw oikiay ope THY 
*Adpaorov. There must be other examples of 
so natural an usage. 


T. W. ALLEN. 


PLATONICA.—VII. 


(Continued from Vol. XVIII. p. 435.) 


Tue Laws. 


At some future time I hope to make 
further contributions to the criticism of the 
Laws, especially the later books. But it is 
rather dull reading, and, until Mr. Burnet 
edits them, we have no good text of the 
books in question. Meantime I offer a few 
suggestions, mainly on the earlier half. 


90 , . , 
628 B rorepa 5¢ droAopevwr ad tov Er€épwv 


[<ipyvnv tis ordoews yeveoOa], vuknodvtwv dé 
motepwv dé€at’ av tis pGAXov 7) K.T.A. ; 
cipnvnv—yevéeoOar is bracketed by Schanz 
after Badham, and I am not now concerned 
with it. What I would ask is whether the 
use of zorépwy in the second half of the 
antithesis is a natural one, and whether it 
should not change places with rév érépwr. 
It means of course one side, and this expres- 
sion would naturally come in the first of the 
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two clauses. Also the ad seems to me 
hardly justified, and I would suggest av. 


633.4 cat ot 5€ for kai oé tre? Cf. 6370 
Kai map’ byiv dé. 


ib.C kat dvev Oepardvtwv avtots éavTav 
dtaxovycets. 

This, which is the ordinary text, seems to 
me, I confess, bad Greek. Ast’s airots 
airav is much better, but I should prefer 
av’tav éavrois. The terminations, as some- 
times happens, have got interchanged. So 
for instance in Plutarch Morals 844 B ov 
twes...avtd has long been corrected to 
© twes...avrov, and Lives 670 atrods 
"AOnvaiors to adbtots ’A@nvaious. 


640 D pebvovrwy yap peOiwv Kai <véewy > 
véos dpxwv 4 


ib. E od Evvvoeis Todd’ dre peOdwv KvBep- 
VATS Kal Tas TavTOs dpxwv avatpérer wavTa 

.. 67 ror €in TO KuBepveopevov iz’ airtod. 

dvatpére should be dvatpéyea. Otherwise 
the optative «fj would be wrong. Even 
with the future it is slightly irregular, but 
due to the fact that the future is almost 
convertible with dévarpéroa av, and this sort 
of irregularity is common enough (optative 
and future in protasis and apodosis). 


645 D KA. apds ti 5 oxomrovpevos avto 
eTavepwras ; 
A®. ovd€v zw pos Ort. 
There is surely some verb lost before zpos 
Ort, e.g. €oti OY olda. 


646 E hoBovpeba woddAdkis Sdéav, iyovpevor 
dogaleo Oar kaxoi. 

Stephanus was, I think, right in principle 
in demanding dogacOynoecGar like yevnoerGar 
just before. But dogalecOac <av> will do 
just as well. In 648 £ editors now add av 
to cwdpovot. 


656 Cc voor... <mept> tH mepi Tas Mov- 
cas Travdeiav. 

SoSchanz. But for more than one reason 
vomor... HS... matdetas Would seem prefer- 
able. Cf. 6844 kara vopovs ods eGevtTo Tod 
Te dpxew kal apxerGa. The dative would 
also be possible, going in a causal sense with 
eLécer Oa. 

657 A trav viv Sednutovpynuévwv ovre Te 
xaAXiova ore aicyxiw, tHv airivy be réxvnv 
areipyacpeva. 


Read rq airy Se réxvy. 
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1b. C tiv TH povotxy Kal TH waidid xpeiav. 

xpeta is not verbal enough to take a direct 
dative. Read rijs povoixys cai ris maidias. 
In 667 c Schanz has corrected ri 8 rH... 
épyacia to THs... épyacias. 


658 a, B In this very imperfect sentence it 
seems to me that an infinitive, governed by 
mpoeizo. and parallel to jew, has been lost 
after yeyovéva. I suggest the insertion 
there of crepavwOjvat. 


661 c Probably rairad for ratra. Cf. 
6604. In 838c the same change is prob- 


able. 


663 riv 8 GAnBeav ris Kpicews ToTépav 
Kupwwrépav €lvat Popev ; THY THs xElpovos Wuxijs 
H TH THs BeAtiovos ; 

Is not the sense of these words as they 
stand somewhat absurd? They imply that 
both the inconsistent judgments are true, 
but that one truth is more authoritative 
than the other. It is most likely that an 
exchange of terminations has taken place, 
such as is spoken of above at 633c, and 
that we should read ri 5& xpiow ris éAn- 
Geias ; but other forms of words are possible, 
e.g. THS O aAnOeias TdV Kpioewv. 


665 A 6 pev Toivuy Tod “AmoAAwvos Kai Tov 
Movody xopos cipyvrat, Tov b€ TpiTov K.T.X. 

Can we dispense with 6 before rév Mov- 
cavt Cf. 6344 6 Atos otv 5) Kat 6 Tlv6uKds 


vomoberns ov . . . vevomobernKarov. 


666 B Avvucov mapaxadeiv eis tiv Tov 
mperButépwv TeAcTiv aya Kai Tadudv, HV Tos 
GvOparos éxikovpov THs TOD yypws avornpo- 
THTOS edOwpyoaro TOV Olvov appakov. 

I do not know if Schanz, who prints the 
passage thus, agrees with Stallbaum, who 
puts commas before and after rév_ oivor, 
explaining that those words are in apposition 
to #v. Such a view seems quite untenable. 
Read 7s and the construction at once 
becomes easy. Cf. on 656 c and 736 A. 


667 © iv b& dpOdTnTad Te Kai @pediav (rpoo- 
eiroupev av, as to what we should call right- 
ness and utility), orep tyrewov Tov tpoodepo- 
péevwov A€yomev Exdortote, Tovr’ aitd civar ev 
avrois Kai 70 6pOdrarov. 

Schanz marks 76 dp60rarov as wrong, and 
Badham actually conjectured something like 
To Tapexopevov, governing dépOdryra and 
ddediav. 70 dpOdrarov is indeed wrong, but 
only in that it ought not to stand alone. 
It is abundantly evident that Plato must 
have written 76 ddeAywitarov Kal 7d 6pOdratov 
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(or kai 70 6. kat 70 @.). The two things are 
coupled together throughout. 


669 D yéAwr’ dv wapackevalorey tov avOpu- 
mwv doovs dyolv ’Opdeis Aaxeiv wpav Tis 
Tépyios. 

The meaning is ‘to those men who’ ete. 
Hence Badham proposed <rois> tov dvOpo- 
awv. The simple dative dcos (governed of 
course by Aaxeiv, of which dpav would then 
be the subject) would have the same effect. 


671 D Kati ciovdvte TH pry KaAD Odpper Tov 
KéAdcrov diapaxopevov PoBov cioméurecv. 

We need the future participle dupaxov- 
pevov to fight against proud thoughts. 


679 D mpds te Tas aAAas Téxvas Kal pods 
Tas woAeuikds, Goa Te weLal Kal doa KaTa 
Oddatrav yiyvovra Ta viv, Kal doa 8) Kata 
TOAW povov avTov, Sikat kai craves Eeyopmevat. 

Stallbaum, putting the comma _ before 
avtov, takes it apparently as there (in singu- 
lis tantum civitatibus wbi lites et seditiones 
vocatae etc.), which with Aeyouevar it cer- 
tainly could not mean. This is the mistake 
about airod which is only too common. 

In Schanz’ text above xara wéAw aitod in 
the city itself is I suppose contrasted with 
the idea of war, and this may be right. 
But, as the expression is a little unusual, we 
might consider whether airod has not taken 
the place of at. Ritter suggests airav. 


684 E éraparat ys dvadacpors eionyovpevov. 
cionyoupevw? An accusative can hardly 
stand. 


686 D 70 8& viv ye Hels Tay’ Gv tows... 
ovr’ dpbas Siavooipeba ovre Kata piaw, Kai 51) 
kat mept Ta GANG TavTes TavTA, Tepl dv av OTH 
duavonBdcw. 

The context makes it very probable that 
the optative is wrong, the present indicative 
being what we want, and this is, I think, 
confirmed by zepi dv av diravonficw, which 
ought to be optative if the main verb is so. 
We ought then probably to read diavoovpeba 
and to add this to the Platonic instances of 
tax’ av used as a phrase=simple raya 
(Goodwin, M.7. 244), cf. 6294: Phaedr. 
265B and probably 256Bc: Soph. 255c: 
[Ep.] 2. 313. 

692 B perpiaoac must be perpacew or have 
an dv added. The existing dy goes with 
wnOnoav. 


695 c Aapeios . . . EAOwv eis tTHV apxny Kal 
AaBov airy €Bdopos duetAeto Exra pépy TEMd- 
pevos. 


Do we not need éB8ouos <aités>? Cf. 
The phrase 
premier 


7518 xaroxtetvy d€xatos abros. 
does not necessarily imply a 
position. 

700 £ 

There is no place here for dv. Read 
perhaps ad or $y, consulting Ast’s Lexicon 
&.U. €LTE. 

701 E érurxorotpey 
6pOGs modureverat. 


»” , ” id * wy 
etre BeAtiwv cite xelpwy Gv ein Tis. 


vuvi, ToTépa TovTwy 

The question is not which is right, but 
whether either is. Read érurxorodpev viv «i 
TOTEepa. 


7024 airav y’ &vexa should be rév aitav 
or Tovtwv y evexa. 


702 B and 7308 read diay for diayéyor. 
In 7924 diayayeivy is more admissible. 


705 B ovyxwpotmev Tore <tTEe> A€yew ipas 
6pOas Kai Ta viv! 


714D ola... OjyoecOar Exdvta mpdos dAdo 
rn a 
TL MPOTOV TOS VOpOVS 7) K.T.A. ; 
For zpGrov read zporepov. The confusion 
occurs from time to time. 


719 D éya dé, ef pev yovy por diadeporoa 
ein wAovTw Kal Odrrew abr duxedcvorTo ev 
TO Tompati, Tov brepBddrXovta av Tddov érat- 
votnv, pedwrds 8 ad tis Kal wévns avijp Tov 
KaTaded, méTpov S€ ovolas exTNMEVOS Kai peETpLOS 
airs dv Tov abtov dv eravéeoa. 

For the impossible zoujparti, various un- 
satisfactory proposals have been made. 
Something like zpoonxovt. (xpooddpw zpe- 
movTt) pyypate Seems meant. 

The speaker passes somewhat awkwardly 
from what he would approve in one case to 
what in other cases the people themselves 
would approve, but apparently the text is 
right in this respect. 

tov avtov however seems wrong. By 
Greek usage it would mean (I think) rov 
xatadead. Probably Plato wrote rowtrov or 
TOV ToLOUTOV = péTpLov, a Use Of ToLOdTOS ON 
which see Riddell’s Digest, p. 137. 

722 A rd wept wodAAGy 7 OALywv ypappatwv 
romoacbat Tov Adyov Aiav evnOes’ TA yap olpat 
Bédriora, GAN’ od Ta Bpaxvtata otdé Ta pyKN 
TYLNTEOV. 

Plato loves variety, but after two superla- 
tives uijKn jars upon one. It is obvious to 
suggest pyxcora, but I should rather prefer 
the unobvious tas Bpaxvrytas. So Lep. 
400 B prjKn Kai Bpaxitytas mpoonrre. Ast 
gives a dozen instances of yyy in Plato. 
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28B rhv ‘yap Aeyouevqy Sixqv THS kaKoup- 
ylas mV peylorny ovdeis os os elmeiv Aoyi- 
(erat, €orw 8 7 peyiotn TO Sporotcbar Tots 
ovow Kakots avopaow. 

This is rather a tenet of Plato’s own than 
a commonplace (Aeyouevnv). Indeed in 
Theaet. 176 p it is almost explicitly stated as 
such : dyvoovar yap Cnpiav Gdixias, & Set 
HKLOTO dyvoetv ov yap €oTw qv doKxovot K.T. As 
May one suggest that a confusion of two 
words has here taken place, of which ex- 
amples may tbe found elsewhere, and that 
for Aeyopevny we ought to read yuy)vomevyy 1 
The éorw which follows takes up yuyvonevynv 
better than Aeyouevyy : otherwise we should 
expect A€yerac de, as in 739 c. 

There are one or two other passages in 
the Laws, where I rather suspect the same 
corruption. In 783 4 after speaking of 
three great and over-mastering pleasures the 
Athenian goes on é@ 3H det tpla voojpara 
Tpér rovra (OY Tp€zovtas) eis TO Bedrurov mapa 
TO Aeyopevov OuoTOV Tpiot pev TOUS peylorrous 
mepacba. Karéxev, poBw Kai vouw Kat TO 
dAnbei Ady, ‘turning them away from that 
which is called pleasantest to the best,’ as 
Jowett rather loosely renders it. mapa 
means of course ‘contrary to,’ ‘ignoring,’ 
ete., but how weak here is Aeydpevov, ‘what 
is called pleasantest.’ mapa 1d yeyvopevov 
youcrov Would be much more forcible as well 
as candid. Plato quite grants the plea- 
sure: he does not want to throw doubt 
on it. 

Again in 717 4 he speaks metaphorically 
of certain weapons. oKoTos pev ovv ypiv 
otros: BéAn S€ ad Kali olov 4 Tots BeAcow 
Edecis Ta Tot dv Aeyopeva dpOdrara pé€port’ av ; 
Here Aeyoueva makes no sense at all. Ast 
actually held that Acydpeva é€porr’ av= 
péper bat A€your’ av ; Stallbaum weakly trans- 
lates si quis de vis mentionem initciat, as 
though mention of them were a condition of 
their hitting the mark ; Jowett more wisely 
omits it in his translation altogether. 
Schanz writes depopeva. Let us rather have 
recourse to a vera causa and write ytyvopeva 
or yevopeva. Of course déporr’ av is adapted 
to Bédn only, not to édeors; but, if the 
words kai... épeors are right, it may be 
some advantage that yyvdépeva suits epecis 
too. 

For the confusion of the two words cf. 
671 B, where the MSS. have yyvopevor, 
Eusebius Aeyopevwv: Rep. 601 B: Ar. De 
Anima 1. 407 b 29: Thuc. 8 14. 2: 
Lys. 13. 20. 


736.4 rovros (these men) os voonpare 
moAews eumrepuxote & etnias ataddayiv 
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” > , , > , e 
Gvona amoxiav tTiWewevos... eLemeuwato (6 
vomoberns). 


For azaAAaynv, which has no construction, 
read damadXayns depending on dvopa. Ast 
suggested the dative, but with rovros that 
would be very awkward. Cf. on 666 B. 


737 B dveyxAytous yap Set otoias mpos aAXAn- 
Aovs katacKevalerGat dpas yé Tws... ols ay 
q Tadad éykAjpara mpos GAAHAOVS Kai doois 
vod Kal opuxpov pen’ ols d¢,.. . d Geds Edwxe 
k.T.X. 

ots av 7 Schanz after Ast. But A has 4 
and no av, though dv would need to be 
repeated, for it can hardly be understood, 
after doo. May we not conjecture that 7 
really stands for jv and perp for perny, 
as perhaps in Frogs 1163? The imperfect 
is perfectly in place, for the passage means 
not simply that there should be no disputes 
about property, but that, where there used 
to be such disputes, they should now be 
terminated (aveyxAyrous . . . KataoKxevaler Gat). 
The imperfects are also supported by éuxe, 
for which with 7 and pery we might rather 
expect déduxe. 


739.0 mpwrn... modus Té éotiw (the beat 
state), kai moAurela Kai voor apiorot, dou Td 
mada. Aeyopevov ay yiyvyTa. . . ws dvTWS éoTi 
Kowa TA idrwv. 

av cannot, I think, stand so far from dzov. 
Read 8 (which is sometimes associated with 
Aeyopevos and similar words, e.g. Gorg. 514 E 
7 Aeyopevov 83 Todro, and elsewhere ; see 
Ast’s Lexicon 8.v. Néyw) ylyverat. 


Acted 


757 ¢ éorw yap Syrov Kat 7d wodutiKov Hiv 
det TovT’ avTo TO dikatov. 

Apparently 7d Sékavov is considered to be 
added here in a sort of explanatory opposi- 
tion to 76 woAdurixov. But this is awkward 
and obscure. Perhaps the two adjectives have 
exchanged places, and we should read éorw 
... 70 OiKaLOV ... TOUT avTO TO ToALTLKOY, this 
is political justice. I do not remember the 
phrase roAutixdy Sixaov elsewhere in Plato, 
but it is familiar in the Ethics. The same 
sense might be got less well by omitting 76 
before dicacov. 

157 D TOUTOLS Tapwvypiots xpno ba. 

The meaning is these z., ¢.g. isdryns in an 
unusual sense, not these as 7. Add there- 
fore rots. 

758 B mapéxew aitrors gvdAaxas iovte TE 
mobev dAXAobev cite kal e€ aitys THs ToAEws 
Eroimws emiTUXELV. 


Rather éroipous. 
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by hy e ‘ , 29% , 
(44 A Ol pey muoTEevovoL TE ovdev yevet 
oikeTov. 


Perhaps otdév<ovdevi> yeva. 


T78E padOaxiv ew tais Wuyxais.. . eiwhe 


qOLety. 


eiwhév éuroetv would be more usual. 


781 c dyopevoy Se. 

8é should perhaps be $y, and I take it that 
797 A should be dxovoare 84 pov. See 861 £ 
below. 


7838 After the last letters of Oeots it is 
possible that as has been lost. It would 
ease the construction of the genitive. 


784 d€éxa t&v vowodvAdkwy EXopévous, ols 
av émitpepwow olde Kai tégwot, TovToLs éupe- 
vew. 

So the vulgate, but A has no xaé and 
raéwou iS a correction of rafovo. Schanz 
follows Hermann in deleting it, but I should 
take it as meant (2.e. émirdéwor) for a correc- 
tion of émtpéywor, and as such I think it 
should be adopted. émitpérw is a less 
natural word than ézirarrw in regard to the 
authorities, especially in combination with 
eppeverv. 


792B Add dy to drepyafeoGa. This is in 
itself necessary, and the dv in the answer 
confirms it. Cf. 8128, where dv has been 
inserted. 


796 D qv <otv> eizov yupvacrtixyy | 


8144 <rod> rovs duvdAdéovras maidas.. . 
ixavovs etvat ? 

As the text stands, there is no construc- 
tion for the infinitive. tod occurs in this 
use in 816 £. 


816E dvev yeAoiwy Ta orovoata .. . pabetv 
4 > , > , , » 
pev ov duvarov, ei peAAe Tis ppdvysos ever Oar’ 
rovety 5¢ ot« Gv Suvarov audorepa. 

It would be difficult to find a parallel for 
the omission of ej in the last clause. 
Passages like Vubes 5 are quite different, for 
there a verb has preceded, and Alcestis 182 
is poetry. I do not however propose to 
insert «ty here, but for dv to read a. 

820c mpoBddAXovra adAndots. 

aAAnAos cannot go with a singular parti- 
ciple. Read dAdots. 

830 B eire Tis Huty ovyyypvacrov ouveBawev 
amopia meiwv. 

There is no meaning in tAciwv. mAedvwv 
must be what Plato wrote. 


831 D wpaéw mparrew dovov Te Kai avoctov. 


The editors and the dictionaries seem 
satisfied with dcvov, but it needs more than 
MS. evidence in one passage of a good author 
to persuade us that éaiav should not be 
substituted. dvdavov no doubt caused the 


slip. 
834.4 diabenevous ad repi trovTwy vomous. 


So too with the expression diatribe Gar vopov. 
Not to mention other authors, Plato in many 
dialogues has over and over again to speak 
of laying down laws, and the word is 
never diatiGecGar, but always the simple 
tiGecGa. Which is the more likely, that 
diaenevovs is a mistake, or that he for once 
used the word in a sense it never bears else- 
where either in him or (apparently) in any 
one else ? 


tb.B dere tovrov pev (the chariot-race) 
dywvioTas ovK ériywpiov Eorat tiévTas vod 
penre éxew pyre Soxeiv kextno ba. 

No one has made much of ov éiywprov. 
I would suggest ot« ériywpiov <dvros>. 
ayéva for dywuords might be thought of, but 
the corruption is very unlikely. 


844D Write yryvouevny for yevouevnr. 


> » ~ 4 id 4 A aA 
848B ro pev TolvYV ToOLOUTW TaV peEpar, 
TpLav OvTwv, pndev TEV exETW. 


T@ TovovTw certainly cannot mean, as Stall- 
baum and Jowett take it, such being the 


That would be év 7@ rowtrw. Ast 
Tov Towvtov with zAé€ov, more of such 
produce. Possibly tév . TOLOVTWY [LEPOY, 
though I confess that rovrwy tov pepdv is 
rather what one would expect. 

véyonev just above ought, I think, to be 
Cf. Phileb. 65 B. 


case. 


VELODMLEV. 


854 E tots S& adAovs mapdderypa dvynce 
yevopevos axdens Kai trép Tovs THs Xwpas Spous 
adavic Geis. 

Badham omits zapaderypa. I would 
rather omit xai, taking the construction to 
be dvyjce mapdaderypa yevopevos, adavicbeis 
akAens Urép . . . dpous. 


861 D «i pi TO Te axovolw Kai TO Exovoiw 
Siadeperov Exarepov, GAAA GAAw Twi SyTorTe. 
Is it legitimate to attach 8yrore to ris? 
5 7 


Perhaps dAAw wre Syrore. 


ib. E py toivey Tis... olntar cannot stand 
alone in the sense of ‘let no one think,’ ‘I 
would have no one think,’ though the editors 
and Goodwin M.7. 264 seem satisfied with 
this. Take py as final=iva uy, a use that 
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sometimes occurs in Plato and Xenophon, or 
as for fear lest. The sentence is then a little 
broken by the interposition of BAdBar yap 
... €kovgiwv and resumed with cxozeiaGe 57 
(not dé: cf. on 781 c above). 


866 Dp, £ The pe after égaipvys seems 
entirely out of place. Put it back a few 
words to follow 6vy@ at the beginning of the 
sentence, and we get the regular form 6up@ 
pev, Oup@ dé. The dco after Oupa dé needs 

» 
an av. 


877 B peraoracw eis tTHv yetrova modw. 


Why the neighbouring state? Read twa. 


ib. E. Srav tis dpa Svervxnby Kai aoeBnOn 

a mw 
TWV OLKWV. 

Such a passive use of dvervyé seems to me 
impossible. It is in no way supported by 
such uses as ta dvo-, ev-, d-rvxnbévta, any 
more than ra dpaprnbévra, ai rpaptnuéevar 
moditetar, etc. would justify duapravoya T 
am wronged. doeByOp is different, for dveBa 
is sometimes a transitive verb (Aesch. Zum. 
271 7 Ocdv 7 E€vov tw’ docBav: Lys. (?) 2. 7 
tos Oeovs doeBeioba) and the ‘house,’ like 
the gods, may be regarded as the object of 
an impious act, the person or personified 
thing outraged by it. I would therefore 
read dvoruxnon kat aceBnby. The one form 
has corrupted the other. In Plut. Vitae 
1011 morevoavras is now corrected =to mo- 
tevdevras. In [Arist.] Physiogn. 805b 21 ra 
pev ovv Kowa TOV onpetwv ovdev dv Siacadybein 
tT) vowoyvwpovovvt. we should surely read 
duacadpyoee, answering to onpaivew just 
before. Polybius 3. 109. 12 dv tpets airy 
py SuapevoOnre (read diaevonte) is a little 
different. 


880 E. pyre TOV avw deioas Oedv pv pyTe 
tov broyyns Tyswpidv Aeyonéevwv. Tywwpdv will 
be much neater. Indeed with pjvw the 
abstract tywpidv is hardly possible. 


881 E xrpoodrrytra should, judging by the 
other verbs, be zpoodyyrat. 


885 éraxovcwuev aitav mpOTov a... 
A€éyew pavrevopat. pavrevowat calls for Aégew. 


889 p Perhaps ris rodurixns for ryv wok 
tuxnv (see on 657 c above), but cf. Thue. 6. 
62. 2. If the accusative were right, cowwvodv 
ought by the rules of grammar to be 
feminine. 
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899 A atrod dy ayevov <bv> ravrnv tiv 
Wuxnv . . . Oedv ipyeia Oar xpewr 1 


913A pyr oby tis TOV euov xpnpdTwv 
amrowro eis Svvaywv, pnd ad Kwyoee pyde TO 
Bpaxvrarov éue pydapy pndapds teiOwv. 

Read <py> weiOwv. That is undoubtedly 
the sense, and it cannot be got out of the 
Greek as it stands, for pydapq pydapds must 
go with the verb. 


924 pD Read probably rod émirydciov.. . 
viod, vuudiov d¢. The accusative is indefens- 
ible, and the change of case is the easiest 
remedy. 


925 D pa AavOaverw . . . ws xaderas . 
mpoorarre .., pi Soxel S€ oxoweiv & pupia 
ee ylyverat. 

Has it escaped notice that pa doxet is 
impossible grammar for od doxet? Read px 
oxoreivy € doxet, unless doxed 5€ py oKoretv 
appears more probable. jay cannot be joined 
with oxoreiv, if Soxec comes between. Cf. 
tovtwy oi) pndev dpovtifew tay’ av... dd€eue 
following. 


929 B éav pev reiOy 6 rarip Kal cvpyynpous 
AaBy. 

The aorist AdBy points clearly to reioy (cf. 
on 88le), and the mistake is common 
enough. L£pinomis 989 B is another and 
clearer case, pndeis yas tore rein, where the 
present tense is not even good grammar. 
In Ar. Eq. 712 zeiceras is clearly required, 
and in Nub. 1422 érace. 


944.D od yap Suvarov dvOpirw Spav roiv- 
avtiov ws tote Oeov pact Spacat. 

This might pass for one of the supposed 
uses Of as=%, than, of which there are a 
few (very doubtful), after comparatives. 
Some editors read éy, which is likely enough. 
3ut I would rather read roivavriov <i> os, 
since (1) # és is quite a common phrase, (2) 
the loss of 7 may well be due to v preceding 
it (NH). 

963 p aérowy must be written atroty, if it 
is to mean dAAnAow- 


[ Epinomis 973. oix éorat Should be ovx 
gon. The future is not appropriate. bid. 
kéAdor’ dv should be xéAdwora, for ay is im- 
possible with {jv, and cannot be connected 
with zpoOupoiro. | 

HersBert RICHARDS. 
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PLATONICA. 


Euthyd. 271 dD rovtw b& rpdrov pev TO ow- 
part Sewordrw éorov Kal payn 7 TavTwv eore 
kpateiv—év Ordos yup aitd te copw ave 
payer Gat KrX. 

The clause kai payy... kpareiy is awk- 
ward, and Burnet, after Badham, rejects it ; 
Gifford, however, the latest English editor, 
attempts to defend it as it stands, but 
hardly with success. The Bodleian codex 
omits éore: whence Schanz excises both 7 
and éo7, and Madvig conj. payy 7 TdvTwv 
kpatet. That év drdows payerbar was dis- 
tinguished from zayxpatiifew is shown by 
Gorg. 456: while Laws 8344 shows that 
one could speak of ” TOU Taykpatiov paxyn : 
similarly Rep. 333 8 mentions payy TuKtiKy). 
A man might be a good pancratiast (to 
cwpate dewos) without being an expert in 
the other form of payy, viz. dmduruqy (cf. 
Rep. 374). Hence, as I suppose, the 
clause éy dxAos xr. could hardly follow 
immediately on 7@ odpati dew., so that I 
should prefer to emend, rather than to 
expunge, the clause xai padyyn... xpareiv. 
With Schanz, I would delete 7 as due to 
dittography : in place of zavTON I would 
write zavTOIAI: and gore I would either 
omit with the Bodleian, or else write ézxpa- 
rev. Then pdyn zavroia will serve to ex- 
pand 7@ owpar (which refers especially to 
mwadyn and rvypyn, Laws 7958), and so pre- 
pare the way for the mention of év dAos 
paxerOa. In Phil. 15D we find zavroias 
ce pays. 

Euthyd. 2734 kai ddriyw torepov cicép- 
xecGov rovrw... kai drAdAou pabyrai apa ad 
moAAot €n0i Soxeiv. 

av appears in Bodl. but is omitted in 
T, Vind. Schanz writes airoiy. ad can 
hardly be right. It might possibly be taken 
for a fragment of <adé>vv, but more prob- 
ably for a fragment of <pa>d’ ed (ep. 
Theaet. 156). It is, indeed, not unlikely 
that we should omit aya and read simply 
pabynrai pata ev woAAoi—ascribing to pada 
ev a derisive force, ‘quite a host of them !’ 
The other order, ed pada, occurs in Tim. 
22 B. 


Euthyd. 2908 otdenia, éby, ris Onpevtixis 
avtTns émt mov éotiv 7) doov Onpedoa Kal 
xeporacbat. 

Schanz records a long list of emendations, 
mostly aiming to supply a substantive to ov- 
deuta and to remove airs. To his list may 


be added Diimmler’s not over-happy dpery. 
I think, however, that airjs may stand, 
although not exactly in the sense advocated 
by Gifford (‘atris marks the distinction 
between actual “hunting” and the meta- 
phorical hunting of the geometers’ etc.), but 
rather as distinguishing ‘hunting’ proper 
from 4 otpatrnyixy, Which has just been de- 
scribed as Oypevtixy tis. If so, it only 
remains to supply a substantive to otdeuia. 
3adham proposed to insert yxpefa or dpédea 
after airs.  Heindf.’s dvvays is also a 
suitable word ; and épyaaia (after Onpevtixijs) 
might be thought of. But perhaps the 
likeliest insertion would be émi TIAEON 


ECTIN<ONHCIC>H OCON. 
Euthyd. 293D 76 yap Aeyopevov, kaha i) 


mavra. d€yeis. 

So Bodl., T. But the Scholiast has cada 
8) mavr’ ayes, avti Tod ayyeAAas: eri Tov aioia 
dvayyeAAovtwv.  Abresch conj. atayeis, 
which Stallb., Badh., and Schanz adopt. 
Burnet and Gifford, however, retain zavra 
Aéyets. I suspect that Plato wrote xada 6) 
mavra & ayes (or & ’yes), meaning by & dyes, 
‘your importations’ or ‘ your foreign wares,’ 
ironically. Cp. Soph. 224. tov dyovra kai 
awwAodvra : and the emphasis on the foreign 
origin of the two Sophists in 297 c below, 
copioty €k Oadatrys... katamerAevxort. Had 
it not been for the scholium, one might have 
conjectured an ironical AeAayeis, ‘you chirrup 
prettily!’ (Another explanation of dyes 
might be derived from Antiphon fr. 99 
(Blass) ’A. 8 év 7G epi dAnbeias pyoi trois 
vopous peydXous Ayo, avrTi Tod 7yotTo.) 


Meno 764 avépi rpecBiry zpaypata mpov- 
tarres amoKpiverOa, aitos dé ovx éedAas 


KTX, 


Mr. E. 8. Thompson rightly defends zpoo- 
rdétreas against the substitute (apéyes) 
proposed by Cobet and Schanz. It is suffi- 
ciently confirmed by such a_ parallel as 
Parm. 136D wodd Epyov.. . mpoorarres ws 
tydcxode. But I am still offended by the 
otiose and clumsy infinitive doxpiverOa. If 
ever there was a marginal gloss which crept 
into the text surely this is one. It is a case 
precisely similar to that in Phaedo 1154 
where the gloss vexpov Aovew has crept in 
beside zpaypara rapéxew, as Vermehren and 
Hartman have rightly pointed out. Another 
suspicious, though less certain, instance 


occurs in Euthyd. 288 & (ovde rAéov, od 
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Ie - ‘ 
dvev Tpaypatwv T Kal Tod dpirrew thy ynvT TO 
nav tiv xpvoiov yévorro), as observed by 
Hartman. 


Meno 78D worepov mpooribets te TOUTW TO 

’ = , a 9 , ees ‘ : 
zopw, ® Mev, 70 dixaiws kat oowws, KTA. 

Mr. E. 8S. Thompson and Burnet (after F) 
eject 7, and Schanz alters it to mov. Why 
not read éz, either in the sense of praeterea, 
mpooert, or as marking a reference back to 
73 D, ov mpoo Oya opev avrooe TO dixaiws ? 


Meno 80 opdas rotrov as épirtixov Aoyov 
KaTayels, OS OdK apa €or KTA- 

Mr. Thompson marks xatdyes as corrupt, 
and mentions with approval Buttmann’s 
mapayes. Certainly xatdéyes cannot well 
mean ‘spin’; but why should it not mean 
‘bring to land’ or ‘import’? For the use of 
Adyos in a nautical metaphor, ep. Philed. 
13 p, 14 4: and for the allusion to ‘eristic’ 
as an importation (?from Megara), see my 
note (above) on Huthyd. 293 v. 


Meno 9148 tavtnv otv tiv aperiv oKore 
rapa tivas av Téeurovres adtov 6pOds réeuTromer. 

Mr. Thompson, after Schanz and Cobet, 
assumes a lacuna before oxozer,—to be filled 
by a word such as xryodpevov or pabnoopevov. 
I suggest that we insert here the words 
f&yrotvra =pavOavew which Mr. Thompson, 
following Naber and Schanz, rightly ejects 
from 90 E. 


Meno 948 tva d& pa dAcyous otn Kai Tovs 
davrordtovs “AUnvatwy ddvvatous yeyovevat 
TOUTO TO TpaypLa, KTA. 

These words, as Mr. Thompson observes, 
are ‘not free from difficulty.’ The most 
probable solution, in my view, is the ex- 
cision of cat... ’A@yvaiwy, which may have 
been an adscript characterizing the dvo des 
of Thucydides mentioned just below—or else 
the sons of Pericles mentioned just above. 
Of the various emendations proposed Ver- 
mehren’s 7 for xa is the most simple : it would 
be improved, however, by the insertion of a 
second 7 before dAdyous. 


Phaedo 734 évi pev Noyw.. . KaAXoTw, 
OTe épwrwpevor ot avOpwro, eav tis Kadds 
€pwra, aitol A€yovow wavta 7 exer... Ereita 
€dv Tis emi Ta dtaypappata ayn... evradla 
cadtorata KaTyyopet OTL TOTO ovTws EXEL. 

Mr. Williamson adopts Heindorf’s éze¢ rou, 
with the note: ‘The MSS. have ézera, 
which is retained by some editors, and made 
to introduce a specially striking instance of 
the general truth expressed in the earlier 


clause... but it is very doubtful whether 
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érevra Will bear this meaning.’ He does not 
mention Vermehren’s conjecture  airixa, 
which would more easily carry this mean- 
ing. I would suggest, however, that the 
éxeira Clause is not intended to be subordi- 
nate in sense, but rather to introduce a 
second, more convincing (cadéorata), form 
of the Aoyos: the process éxi ra diayp. ayew 
being opposed to, rather than included in, 
the process xaAds épwrav. If so, érevra will 
bear its normal meaning (=érera d€. ..), 
and the words which need correction will be 
évi pv Adyw. This is the more likely as the 
combination évi Adyw is elsewhere used 
regularly in the sense of ‘to sum up,’ ‘in a 
word’ (without an adjective). I would re- 
store, accordingly, tporov peév Adyw. 


Phaedo 84. aXX’ ottw doyioar’ av Yoyxy 
avdpos hirooddov, Kal ovk av oinbetn THv pev 
dirocodiav xpnvar éavriv Adve, Avovons Se 
€xeivns avtiv Tmapadidovat tats ydovais Kal 
AUrats éavTiv Talw ad éyxatad<iv Kal dvivuTov 
epyov mparrev, [Inveddrns twa évavtins iorov 
peraxetprLopévns, 

Here two questions arise. 

In the first place, is not the phrase «at 
avynvutov épyov mpatrey otiose and suspiciously 
like a gloss explanatory of Penelope’s method 
of weaving? I only wonder that Hartman 
did not scent it. Secondly, is perayerpifo- 
pevns in the right case?) Mr. Williamson 
holds it to be accommodated to IInveAors, 
and prefers the accusative (in agreement 
with adryyv, sc. THv Wuxyv) : Vermehren would 
write peraxepifomévars (in agreement with 
Tats yOovais Kai Avras). But the subject 
of the whole sentence is yvyxy in the nomi- 
native, and surely it is the soul as subject, 
and not as object to itself, that would 
represent a reversed Penelope. Moreover, 
the participles in the sentence following 
(wapackevalovea, éromevn, etc.) are all in 
the nominative. Hence I should prefer 
to write peraxepionevy regarding both the 
oblique forms given in the codd. as due 
to accommodation. 

[Since writing this note, I find that 
3urnet, after Peipers, prints -ouévy: but in 
view of the treatment of the passage by our 
latest English editor, it may be worth while 
to reiterate. ] 


Rep. 376D Wa py edpev ixavov Adyov 7 
cvxvor duekinpev ; ‘iva... dueLiwpev in marg. 
A: om. A ixavov Adyov 7) cvyvov ADM: 
avxvov Aoyov 7 ixavov F’ (Burnet). Teuffel 
would adopt the latter reading, with the 
change of py to 4: Herwerden proposes 
iva 2n) 7) €Gpev ovyvov Adyov % ovx ixavov bueé. : 
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Jackson iva pi éOpev ixavov Adyov 7) ody ixavov 
ue€. This last is attractive; but I am 
loth to oust ovyvov, in view of oix dpa 
dderéov, ov)’ €i pakpotépa Tvyxaver ovoa, and 
of the fact that Plato is fond of the combina- 
tion ovxvos Adyos (Theaet. 185 £, Gorg. 465 &, 
ete.). I venture, therefore, to propose yet 
another alternative, viz. va pup édpev odx 
ixavov Adyov 7) ovyvoy die€., ‘that we may not 
leave standing an incomplete argument, nor 
yet pursue a lengthy one.’ 


Rep. 387 ¢ adda boa. . 


iJ ” ‘ > , 
WS OLETAL TOUS GAKOVOVTAS. 


- ppitrew On Trovet 


Adam follows Hertz in ejecting ds oterat 
as a gloss. Campbell conjectures as éred, 
a word not elsewhere found in Plato, but 
possible owing to the Homeric echoes in the 
passage. Perhaps we should read ds oicréa, 
and compare Soph. O.C. 1360. But even so, 
the words are probably interpolated. 


Rep. 400 £ etdoyia dpa... kai eipvOpia 
> é > a > a »” > e 
einbeia axodovbei, OUX nv avolav Ovoav vuTroKopt- 

’ - « > > ‘ ‘ « 
Copevor Kadotpev as eifPaav, dAAa TH as 
> “ > ‘ ~ ‘ > 
GAnOas re Kai Kadds TO 700s KaTecKeva- 
opevnv Sudvovav. 

The words as eijfeav are difficult. 
Burnet follows Herwerden in obelizing them. 
Baiter ejects as only, and Cobet would 
emend it to viv. Adam, however, attempts 
to defend the text on the ground that ds 
‘goes with ovcav understood,’ not with 
eineav directly, the sense being ‘ which we 
euphemistically designate as if it were ei- 
70aa (...in the good sense of the word)’ : 
but this construction does not strike me as 
at all probable. It seems clear that if 
einbeav is to be retained it must be con- 


strued in the bad sense, in contrast to the 
clause following. On the other hand, it is 
an objection to the removal of ds ei76. that 
it leaves xaAoduev rather bare and spoils the 
symmetry of the sentence. Hence, I am 
led to the conclusion that einGeav should be 
retained and ws emended, so as to leave 
kaXodpev With its normal double accusative ; 
and I propose to read xaAdodpev <cipev > ds 
einfeav. ‘we benevolently term “good- 
nature.” ’ 


Rep. 560d PETpLOTyTa. d€ Kat Koopiay 
damdvyv ws dypoikiay kal daveAcvOepiav ovcav 
meiGovres trepopivovar KTA. 


Our latest editors, Burnet and Adam, 
appear to accept this traditional text with- 
out demur. To me zeiovres is a stone of 
stumbling. Inasmuch as it has been stated 
in the context immediately preceding that 
oi dAdfoves Acyou are already masters of the 
youth’s soul (xaréAaBov ri rod véov Tijs Wuxijs 
axpotokw 5608; kadtexyov tov abrov témov 
560 C ; Kparodor paxopevor 560 D), it should 
be obvious that zeiOovres is not the appro- 
priate term ; for the method pursued by these 
Adyo. is that of tyrants,—violence rather 
than persuasion. Moreover, were ze(Oovres 
right, we should expect its object (presumably 
avrov or tov véov) to be expressed. Accord- 
ingly, I suppose weiMovres to be corrupt and 
would substitute for it ridévres, which will 
correspond to the foregoing participles, évoud- 
fovres and xaXdodvres. Dr. Adam’s Index will 
supply Platonic parallels for all the letter- 
changes involved ; and for the construction, 
riévat ws Cc. partic., ep. Laws 8600, Phaedo 
100 a, ete. 

R. G. Bury. 


AN EMENDATION OF ISOCRATES, PANEGYRIC 140. 


GANG yap ok éx TovTw Sikaov éot. oKOTEV 
. Los 8v Se seas 
tHv Baoirtéws Sivapw, €& dv pel Exarépwv 

s > ’ > e > ‘ e ‘ J “~ , 
yeyovev, add’ é& dv aires trép atrod zemoAé- 
PIKEV. 

The construction of the second é€ év is 
plain enough, as it stands for é« rovrtwv 4d, 
where & is cognate accusative to meroA€unxev. 
But what is the first é dv? If we take it 
to be for é« rov’rwv & with & cognate accusa- 
tive to yéyovey we get indeed an Isocratean 
antithesis, but we get also what no one ever 
heard of, for & yéyovey implies that one can 
say tatta Baoweis yeyovey to mean ‘the 
king has done these things.’ If to this it 


be said that yéyovey does not mean has done 
but goes with pe’ Exarépwr, true enough, but 
then what isa? You can say ped’ éxarépwv 
yéyovev, ‘he has joined one of the two sides,’ 
you cannot say tatra pel’ Exatépwv yéyover, 
‘he has joined them in this.’ But again if 
we take & to be nominative, in the first 
place we get no sense, for it is no sense to 
talk of ‘exploits which have happened in 
company with one of the two sides,’ when 
we want ‘exploits performed by the king in 
company with them,’ and in the second place 
it is very doubtful grammar, because the 
nominative of the relative, despite a very 
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few instances to the contrary, has no busi- 

ness to be attracted into an oblique case. 
Read then yeyovds, which will give just 

the sense desiderated. The corruption was 
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natural enough on account of the perfect 
indicative following so soon after. 


ARTHUR PLartTt. 


A CORRECTION IN ARISTOTLE, NICOMACHEAN ETHICS IV, 1128 « 27. 


ido. 8 dv tis Kal ek TOV Kwpwdidv TOV 
madaiov Kal TOV KaLVOV" Tots pev yap RV yeAotov 
4 aicxporoyia, tots 5€ paddAov » tmdvota: 
diadéper 8 ob puxpov tadra mpds ehoxnpoovvyy. 
morepov ovv TOV €v oKWrTOVTa SpirTéov TO 
héyeww phy ampern edAevdepiv, 7 TO pip AvTeiv 
Tov dxovovrTa 7) Kai Tép7rew ; 7) Kal 6 ye TOLODTOV 
adpurrov ; dAXAo yap dAAw puorntov Te Kal Hdv. 

I hesitate to suggest an emendation in a 
passage where the chief Aristotelians appar- 
ently find nothing unacceptable ; but I am 
still unable to see any proper sense for 76 ye 
rowvTov. To Towovrov would be vague and 


obscure, but 7d ye rowirovy is nonsense. 
Whether rorovrov is the normal form of the 
neuter in Aristotle is a question which I 
leave to Aristotelians to determine ; if it 
be not, there is a further confirmation of 
the very slight and simple correction which 
I propose, viz. :— 

7 Kal Td yedotov tav doplotwy ; t.e. ‘Is ro 
yeAotov also to be numbered among ra 
aopiora?’— of which there is no émorjyn 
(An. Prior. 32. b. 19). 

J. 8, PHr“iimore. 


AD EPICTETUM. 


(Locos citavi secundum Schenkelii‘editio- 
nem maiorem (mpcccxciv Teubn.), receptis e- 
mendationibus ab editore in supplementis tam 
huius quam minoris editionis (mMDcccxcvII1) 
probatis.) 


I. 1,5 ré yap éorw addAo 7d dé€yov sre 
xpuciov kaddv eorw ; adrd yap od A€ye. SpAov 
Ore H xpnotixy Svvayis Tats pavtaciats. 

Verba dyAov ore et quae sequuntur tam 
supervacanea sunt—responsio enim repe- 
tenda est e 4: 4 d¥vapis 7 Aoyu«y—quam 
propter ordinem praeposterum suspectanda ; 
desumpta videntur e 12:—xai dads rh 
xpnoriiy tats davracias. Sic infra, 7: rhv 
xphow tiv dpOiv tais davracias incluserim 
potius quam emendarim (editor coniecit trav 
davraciov). 


T. 2, 36 ’Exixryntos xpeioowv Swxparovs ovK 
€orat: ei S€ pj, ov xXEipwv" TOdTO pot ikavov 
éorw. (vulgo sine sensu ei d€ py od xElpwr, 
TOUTO KTE.) 

Sive cum editore steteris vel cum Reiskio 
(et dé pu) <Kpeioowv>, ov xelpwv) vel cum 
Eltero (ei 5€ pajrov xe(pwv vel ei d& povov od 
xeipwv), multo maior evadet philosophus 
quam ipse se vult videri ; sive cum Richardsio 
(Class. Rev. xix 2 p. 106 sqq. ei 6€ py tov 





xe(pwr ‘not worse than my neighbour’), multo 
minor. Accedit quod non in eo videtur 
versari oratio quantum a Socrate distet ipse 
(confer tertiam Elteri coniecturam «i 8¢ yw 
moAv xeipwv), sed quid, quatenus Epictetus 
sit, ut Epictetus possit praestare : hoc enim 
capitis superscriptio profitetur Ilés dv tis 
cwlor To Kata mpdowmrov év mavri. Si supple- 
veris ei 6¢ wy <’Exuxtryr>ov xeipwr, lucidiora 
etiam erunt quae sequuntur sect. 37. 


I. 4, 9 ‘otros’, dyoiv, dy Kai 8? abrod 
dvvarac Xpvourmov avayryvwocKen’ KE, 

Sermonem non recte distinxisse videtur 
Schenk]: magistellus quidam discipulum 
suum coram Epicteto laudat, tum sic allo- 
quitur laudatum: Ei, v7 rods Oeovs: zpoxo- 
ares. Invehitur deinde Epictetus in magis- 
trum “Av6pw7e, totav mpoxorny ; ri [8 inclusit 
editor ; in S non extat| éumaiLas aire ; ri 
[8’] dwrayes aitov tis cvvacOnoews TOV airod 
Kaxov; ov OédAas Sei~ar ait@ 1d Epyov THs 
Gperns, iva paby rod tHv mpoxomnv Cnty; audi 
quid ego huic adulescentulo dicam: éxe? 
fytynoov avtyv, Tadairwpe, KTE. 


I. 4, 24 ri é€ore Oavaros, ri puyy, th derpw- 
TpLov, TL TvoTKWVLOV KTE. 


In apographis recte ri xéveov. Cum neque 
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vogos neque vogokopetov inter poenas nume- 
rentur, editoris coniecturae damnandae viden- 
tur. 


I. 6, 9 — ovd€ ratra éudaiver tov Texvitnv ; 
GAAG Taira piv <ovTw>- % S€ ToLavTy THs 
Siavoias karaoke, Kal’ iv odx adds tromi- 
mrovres Tois aig@yrois tuTovpeba im’ adrav, 
GANG Kal éxAapPBavouev tr — —, ovde Tadta 
ixava kwyjoat Twas Kal dvatpeWar tpds TO <p> 
amoXurelv TOV TEXviTyVv ; 

Pro ovrw, quod e Stobaeo suppletur, malim 
ovv. De pév ovv, quod concedentis est, vide 
ind. i.v. obv, de dAAa in voce déAXAa (sub D).— 
<p>, quod a prima manu non est in S, 
vehementer dubito an intrusum sit ne omni 
prorsus sensu careret illud dzoAurety — nam 
in consentanea Stobaei lectione (7 dzodei- 
mew) non plus auctoritatis est quam in 
érurirrovres (sect. 7) pro imromirrovtes —: 
num forte fuit zpos 76 dwoBAérew <eis> Tov 
rexvitny | 


I. 7, 18 Uptoni supplementum tam apte 
necessarioque cum ceteris cohaeret tantoque 
opere vel per ipsa menda pro genuino com- 
mendatur, ut nihil obstare videatur quin in 
locum suum restituamus, dum emendatius : 
py pevovrwv O& aitav érota mapexwpyOy, Kai 
yas waca avaykn THS Tapaxwpycews adt- 
otacbat Kai Tov To [dv |éxdAovbor [Tots] adrots 
[Adyous] mpoodéxerGa- de sequentibus ovdé 
yap jpiv ére (‘neque enim ad nos iam per- 
tinet’ Schweigh.) confero iii. 22, 
go. Kal eémxepeiv mpdypate TyALKOUTy ; iv. 6, 
33 ti yap cot Kat TovUTO «€izelv ; 


66 ri ovv 


I. 9, 17 éAdyos dpa (1. yap 6) xpdvos otros 
KTE. 

T. 12, 23 § Bade adrov cis hvdakyy.’ zoiav 
dvdakny ; Orov viv éotw. akwv yap éoTw KTE. 

L. zolav hvdaxyy; <dvAaky, > srov viv 
éoTw. 


I. 12, 24 ‘oxéAos ovv pou yevéeo Oar rernpw- 
mevov ;’ 

L. pe. Cf. Fragm. V (Schw. 67) zypo- 
Geis — tov dbOadrpav Tov Erepov. 


T. 15, 2 Ovx érayyéAXerat, Edy, Pirocodia 
Tav €xTos TL Tepitomjoey TO AVOpwTw ei SE py, 
éfw te THs idias TAns aveterar. 

L. dvadeferar (suscipiet). Cf. iii. 24, 64 
TocovTous Tovous avadéxer Oar, iii. 22, 67 tive 

\ o bonbit a Qe g OK 
yap évexa avadégnrac (av deferac S, corr. 
editor) ravtyy tiv dueEaywynv ; 

I. 15, 5 <‘>@épe por éxetvov —, cot d€ — 

pe p 
ovdev Exw A€yew <’>. 

His, ut et ipsis Philosophiaze verbis, vir- 
gulas addere oblitus est editor. 


T. 15, 7 Ovdé, 
yiverat, Grov ovd 
ovKoV. 


éfn, Tav peydrdwov adv 
6 (1. ovde) Borpus ovde 


T. 15,8 tra ovxiis pév Kapris advw kal 
= oe i 
fig Opa od TeAevodTaL, yvwpyns 8 avOparov 
‘ , wd ? > / ‘ > , 
kaprov Oédes ovtw Ov dALyov Kal eiKddAws 
kTycacbat ; pnd ovv, éyo gor A€éyw, tpocddxa. 
In codicis lectione yd’ av, quod loci sen- 
tentiae prorsus contrarium est (cf. iii. 26, 7 
Made otv mpdrov, tiva ta aicypd éott, Kai 
uA c a“ , 4 , ‘ A 
ouvTws ypiv A€ye ceavtov dirdcodov. 70 viv 
\ 7 Kn » ¥ SS 4 ; >, 
de pnd dv GAAos tis elry oe, dvéxov), iure 
offendit editor restituitque illam aflirmandi 
spondendique formulam, qua utitur noster 
ill. 7, 13 GAN eyo cor r€yw xré. Sed — 
dicam enim quod sentio—non mihi liquet 
quid sibi velit oty, quod supposuit editor : 
nonne multo melius sola wy negatio partes 
suas ageret? Elterus autem quid senserit 
rescribens—«rycagGat pd’, dv éys oo A€yw, 
mpordoxav ; haereo: suspicor tamen eum 
verbo zpoadoxav (erwarten) eam sententiam 
tribuisse quae est in éxdéyeo6ar (abwarten).— 
Confero ea quae praecedunt dv pou viv A€yys 
6tt ‘OéXw cixov’, droKxpwodpat ao dre 
, ~ »” > , ~ > , 
xpovor bet. ages avOnon zparov, eira mpoBadrn 
Tov Kaprov, elra weravOn, et suppleo: pnd’ av- 
<Oos>, éyd vor A€éyw, tpocddxa. 


I. 22, 8 ‘ ovxodv, cf pe Set drodotvar rv 
Xpvonida, dei pe AaPeiv tuav twos 7d yépas,’ 6 
Sé 6 8 e." > , > , eee a, 

€ THY €pyv Ouv AdBys EpwLeEVyV ; THV oy. 
a ee. > , tes 2 % N ae , 
€yw ovv povos... ‘ddA’ éyw povos py Exw ; 
> n 

Suppleo ‘ éy® otv povos <p épd ;’> coll. 
. 9o OFC > > 5 ’ 
i, 28, 23 adr’ Exrauey 6 “AyiAdcvs ;—or 
> U ” , > = 7 > , 
éreXdGero OTL Tapert ovK ei TO épwpevas 
ktaoOar, dAX’ éi TO woAepueiv, ii. 24, 22 €a, 
» a > , > , , 
avOpwre, eri ti AnAvOas ; Epwpevas KTyTOpEVOS 
} TokeuHowY ; 


I. 22, 11 rod otv Odpev 70 ayabov ; Tota otcia 


aitd épappdcopev (-cwpev!); [—] TH éd’ 
jpiv ;([—] 

Lineolas inclusi ; verba sunt Epicteti, non 
interlocutoris. Item iv. 4, 24 [— ] Ev ToA- 


Aois avOpwrocs ; [—] 


TI. 22, 13 sqq. évdéxerar otv BAarropevov 
Kal arotvyxavovta Tov ayabav eidatpoveiv ;— 
Ovx évdéxerar.—Kai tiv mpos tods Kxowwvors 
olav det avactpodiy <etpeiv>; Kal mas 
evdexerar ;—7as 8 ere <btadvaAdtrew > dvv7- 
coat TO mpos Tov Ata KabAKov ; 

Non opus est sive cum Wolfio d:advAdr- 
rev, Sive cum Uptono zypeiv inserere ; cum 
enim azd THs Tpos To's KoWwvors dvartpodys 
ad 1d mpos tov Ala xabjxov pergat oratio, in 
altera rogatione nullum iam verbum deside- 
ratur, dummodo in priore eiusmodi verbum 
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restituatur quod ad utrumque obiectum re- 
ferri possit ; itaque illic vel dvAarrev vel 
SiagvAdrrewv vel rypeiv (kal <typetv> tHv 
.7.«. olav Set avactpopyy ;) insertum velim, 
non tamen evpetr. 


I. 23, 3 was otv trovonrixol éopev, ols pi) 
von éoTe Tpos Ta Eyyova piroctopyia ; 

Pro Srovoynrtkot Elterus xowwvixoi, Schweig- 
haeuserus €re Kowwvixoi, alii alia. Sed 
sententia postulat ‘qui igitur suspectandi 
sumus ?’ i.e. trovonrtot. 

I. 25, 18 dAAG ‘ py otker év NexomoAeu.’ 

Interpungo ‘ dAAG py otker é. N.’ coll. i. 29, 
27 ‘add’ €€eAOe wadrw ard THs pvdakys’ sicuti 
interpunxit editor in supplemento. 


I, 28, 22 éwrawe peyddra 6 ’AXe~avdpos, dr’ 
érpAOov <tois> Tpwoiv ot “EAAnves Kai dre 
éxopbow tiv Tpotav—; 

Audaciori editoris coniecturae tots Tpwoiv 
pro ¢acw praeferrem quod suspicatus erat 
C. Schenk] vavaiv, nisi plane supervacuum 
id videretur, vel si perspicuum _ esset 
quomodo in vocabulo usu praesertim tritis- 
simo littera v in ¢ abiisset. Fortasse in 
¢acw nihil latet nisi éf’ dovav : de aspiratione 
ef. i. 12, 2 xa6idiav pro Kar’ idiay, iii. 22, 84 
édions pro érions, iv. 7, 35 tiearpotvrar pro 
ix- (supplem. ed. min.) ; contra ii. 22, 25 
GAAor pro addAo’. Cf. ed. min. p. ix (ann. 
ad ii. 19, 4 xa6’ iSiav). 


TI. 30, 7 —ratra ovde fv, eyo 8 ads 
<mpos > peydAra rraperxevalounv. 


Non inepte quidem in apographis zpos 
inserifur, per exclamationem tamen repetita 
esse posse quae paulo supra erant dicta ore 

° , ‘ 4 , 7 
ovTw peydAa kai ToAAG TapacKevalopefa mpos 
7d pydev ; quis neget ? 


Il. 1, 25 was obv Ere tyiv morevooper, 
didrraro. vopobéraa <‘> ovx émitperopev 
madeverOar, €i i ToIs EevPepors <’>; 

Ipsorum vopoberav verba virgulis notavi, 
cf. supra 22 od yap tots rodXots rept tovTwv 
morevtéov, ot A€yovor povors eSetvae madev- 
erOar ois édevOepos. De omisso verbo 
dicendi cf. i 15, 3 TOUTWV § ovoev érayyen- 
Aerar drocodiu. ‘ev Tacy TEepioTace THPHTw 
7) yyepovixov Kata pvow exov’, ii. 20, 5 (ubi 
conferatur annotatio), iii. 10, 5, iii, 22, 10. 
Sic etiam ii. 20, 16 ris giaews verba 
signanda erunt <‘><dru yap doxet oo. tatra 
—katTyyopos yevov Tav cavtov Soypatwv<’>. 
Item iv. 1, 92 otrw xai év 7G Koopw Toe 6 
ppovipos: <*> oAAa Anorypia KE. 


Il a OR > ‘ e > , a ‘ 
. D, 25 ef pev ws arodvTov oKoTeis, KaTO 


giow eoti Choa péxpe 
NO. CLXXIV. VOL. XX. 


yupws, mAovteiv, 


byaivev. i & ds dvOpwrov oxoreis kat pepos 
OAov twos, & éxetvo TO GAov viv pey cot 
voonoar KaOyKe, viv d€ Evora Kal Kvduvedrat, 
viv 8 dmopyOjva, mpo wpas 8 éotw Gr 
arrobaveiv. 

Haud immerito Elterus offendisse videtur 
in passiva forma dropybqvat ; itaque is ddo- 
picOyvar suspicatus est. Licet saepius ab 
Epicteto, dum vitae incommoda computat, 
vooos atropia (zevia) Oavaros iungantur, tamen 
cum nonnumquam etiam ad suum ipsius 
infortunium, tiv zypwow scilicet, alludat 
(ii. 10, 5 76 vooetv Kai TO aToOvycKeW Kal TO 
mnpovobat, ili. 20, 4 ard Oavarov yap otk éotw 
(QpeAnOjva) ; ard mypwoews yap ovK ETL ; 
Ench. 32, 3 @dvatos onpatverar 4) mhpwors 
Hépous Tivos Tod Gwpartos), libens rescripserim 
viv d€ rnpwhjva. Si quis obiciat ad verbum 
mAouteity oppositum aliquid desiderari—si 
omnino in communi et neglegentius currenti 
sermone artificia ista anxie observanda sunt 
—: in ipso wAeioa, quod eorum est qui 
divitias quaerunt, inveniet. 


II. 6, 8 ri otv dvtiroujp rod adXortpiov ; 
del peuvnuévos 6 Te cov Kal ti GAAOTpLov [Kai] 
ov tapaxOnon. 

Non xai delendum, sed 6 re sanandum 
fuit: nusquam enim in dissertationibus 
neque in enchiridio pexvyoPac cum pro- 
nomine interrogativo relativo doris, 6 Te 
coniungitur, sed ubique cum directo ris, ré. 
Lege det péuvy[pevolro ti adv Kat ri dAdd- 
Tplov, Kal ov TapayxOynoy. 


1D ie 


3 cal ~ 
EVXAPLOTOUMEV AUTO. 


9 enh » ‘ee , Te 
J erav emn ‘kAnpovouynces , 


Sensit Elterus haec non esse pura puta, 
seripsitque éray <8 >. Sed ipsum érzav 
valde suspectum est, ut nusquam alibi in 
Epicteteis occurrens ; quin restituimus illud 
quod in deliciis habet noster «ir dv. De 
Il =IT cf. i. 19, 25 of rotro pro omov 70, il. 
21, 7 r. ot} =7ov. Dubito an etiam iii. 15, 
14 § pn Tapéepyws mot’, én, ‘azo TadBa 
KaTerKevaca OTL Tpovoia 6 KOO pos OLotKketra ;’ 
nobilis Corais coniectura, quam non recepisse 
editorem miror et doleo, pi yap éyo vot ror’, 
in hunec modum refingenda sit: py te ap’ 
éyw wor «re. Certe oor additum nolim: 
scriba enim cum semel a_ veritatis via 
deflexit zapepyw scribens, ultimum s de 
suo addidit. 


IT. 11, 14 wadvra xadds Eyer ta doxcivra 
Gmact; Kal mas dSuvatov Ta paxdpeva Kadds 
éxew ; ovKodv ov TavTa, GAAG Ta juty SoxotvTa. 

> ae * 4 a * 
ti padrXrov 7 Ta Stpous, ti padrdAov 7 ta Aiyr- 

, , GAA o ‘ > ‘ 4, * 4 ~ 
mriows, TL paAXAov 7) TA enol havopeva 7) TA TO 
dete ; 

Cc 
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Interpungo ovxotv ob mavra. adda Ta 
jpiv Soxowvra ; De ddd vide ind. (aAAd E). 
Uptono, qui iptv volebat, propter sequens 
Ta mot pawvomeva iniuria suspectum erat 
jpiv: per ‘nos’ enim ‘nostrates’ in uni- 
versum denotantur. 


, r 
II. 11, 19 Tis trorérrwxey ovoia mepi 7s 
~ e , q: > ‘ ~ , 
fytotpev ;—Hbov".—"Yraye aitiv to Kavovi, 
— eis tov Luyov. 

4. Cntopev. Item. 14, 9 (Aourév epeciis 
rovtw Lytapev (Cod. fyrotpev) mas éorat 
rotr0), sicut infra 10 Coraes correxit (nr@mev 
ovv Tiva radra. 


IT. 11, 22 ’Eq’ Hdovg otv rapovoyn aégiov 
id 
érraiper Oat ; 
L. zapiovoy. Dudum (20) concedebatur 
> >. , . ‘ € , 
ovk elvat BéBarov tiv 7dovyv. 


If. 13, 11 yy re wept rod py Weddos troda- 
Bev (dywndpev) ;—OUv- én’ euoi ydp éore. 
—My tt rod <p> Sppnoa rapa dvow ;— 
Ovde wept Tovrov. 

<p> inserui. Schweighaeuserus vole- 
bat epi rod [pi] weddos trodaPeiv; sed 
eye utrobique per negationem, cf. iv. 
10, 2 ris yap A€yer ‘ras pi) cvyKataTapat 
TO Wevder; Tas py arovevow amd Tod GAn- 
Bois ;’ €av otTws 7 edpuns, GoTE TEpi TOvTwWY 


> a e , > 7 o 3 7 27 
aYOVLaAV, UTOLVYNTW QuTOV, OTL TL aywvias ; €7l 


got é€orw. De zepi non repetito cf. Ench. 
29, 7 (p. 444, 38) ra éfw (sic plerique 
codd. pro zepi 7. €.). 

II. 13, 21 ’Emi ri; €ureipws 
diadéyerOar ; To 8 eureipws eoriv odyi edxaipws 
Kal dogadds KE ; 


> ? 
ovx WOTE 


To 6 éprei_pws <Ti> éeoTtw <;> ovxl 
p : xt 
Pico Be 
edxaipws xré? Cf. iii. 1, 25 7d be Aoyexds ri 
cote; pice Sporoyoupévus. 


II. 14, 23 Towatra éore ta qperepa ws ev 
Tavnyupe. Ta pev KTHVN TpAaOnoomeva ayerat 
‘ © , e on ‘ - > , i ‘4 
kat ot Boes, ot 6€ rodAOl Tov avOpwrwv ot pév 
ovncopevor of b€ mwAnoovtes: dALyou S5€ Twes 
ciow ot Kata Oeav epxopevor THS Tavyyvpews, 
dia ti Kai tives ot 
, N , ‘ 2% , 9 
Tievres THY Tavyyupw Kai emi tiv. (24) 
, , 5 ; 
ovtw Kai évOad’ év rH Tavnyipe Tavry: of pev 

, Ms , 8 
TIES WS KTV ovdev mA€ov ohvmpaypovovat 
Tod xXOpTov. dcot yap Tepl KTHOW Kal aypous 
Kal OlKEeTaS Kal Spxas twas avactpederte, 
3 « ‘ 
tavta ovdev adXo 7) xoptos eoriv: (25) ddAcyou 
>] > ‘ c , »” , 
§ eiciv of ravnyupifovres avOpwro diA0bea- 
KOO}LOS, Tis aUTOV 


ag ka i 
mos TOTO yiveTat Kal 


, ’ > > c 
pooves, TL TOT OUVV €E€OTLV O 


dcouket. 

Editor (ed. mai. p. xcix) Elterum secutus 
qui in altera comparationis tripertitae parte 
(24, 25) unum membrum desiderabat, quo 





































































designarentur illi dvyodpuevor et mwdAnoovtes 
(23), pro yap (24) substituere vult $¢, pro 
xopros (24 in fine) ddpros (éuropia propo- 
suerat Elter). Verum ubi post rod xdprov 
continuo subsequitur enuntiatum explica- 
tivum quod per ydp instituitur eodemque 
vocabulo yépros finitur, illic duplex vitium 
suspicari vix licebit. Neque est cur suspi- 
cemur : revera enim bipertita, non tripertita 
est comparatio: ra xtyvy (23) et homines 
évncopevor Ct rwAjoovres prorsus uno ordine 
habentur: ut illa sic hi ‘compelluntur’ 
(dyerat), hi designantur per sequentia (24) 
as Ktyvn ovdev wA€ov ToAuTpaypovotat Tov 
xoprov, ubi notandum est verbum zodvmpay- 
povety quod proprium est negotiantium ; nam 
quod additum est as xryvy, id nos ne 
inducat : non enim cum verbo potius iun- 
gendum est quam cum 70d xdprov. Et qui 
fieri potest ut distinguatur hic inter infimam 
plebeculam et locupletiores, quod necesse est 
si tripertitam statuas comparationem? Hoc 
non est philosophi. 


II. 16, 26 @Oédes ody Kat npecs matocous 
GMO LEV ; 


L. dpovon dpev; Vide ind. i.v. dporos. 


II. 19, 15 peuvnoae tavryns ris Suupecews, 
dtav Wodyoy TO ioriov Kai dvaxpavydoys, av Tis 
cou KaxooXoAds <mws> tapactas ciry ‘ éye 
prow 3 (1 7) av 8€ ve [4] Kaicap peramenyyrar 
KATITYOPOUPEVOY, pepvnoae Ths duarperews ; ; av 
tis wou eiovovte Kal @ypiOvTL, Gua Kal TpepovTe 


‘ ” ‘ , ’ » «7 
mpoweAOav €L7)) Tl TPEPMELS, avOpwre >» KTE. 





Interpungo pépvycar ths Suatpérews, av Tis 
Got elolovTe Kal @yplOvTe Gpa Kal TpewovTe Tp. 
eimy—xté.; (=15 peuvnoa tavrys  Tijs 
diaipécews—, av tis cor—eiry xré.). Ceterum 
quod Codicis S lectionem (15) dvaxpav- 
yaoavrt oo. Gellii auctoritati praetulit 
Elterus, miror, cum verba av tis co.—etrn 
eodem munere fungantur quo sequentia (17) 
av tis co—eiry, Sicuti drav Yopyay TO ioriov 
kai dvaxpavydons et av d€ ve Kaicap petarep- 
Wyra inter se respondent. 

II. 20, 11 ri yap col Kai mpev ; TOV yap 
mpoBérwr go. péAe, Ort Tapexet Hew avra 


Kapnoopeva Kai aeAxOnoopeva Kai TO TeAevTALov 
KaTakoTNo Opeva < ; > 


Interrogandi signum addidi. 


IT. 20, 


a G 2h ¢ 2 , a _- 
TWS Hn at WS PWPLA ETTL, TWS <0> 


. ‘ 5; . 
25 —T OS y) dtxatoovvn ovoev éoTt, 
g 
TAatip 
PY Toe oo. £28 297 9 
ovdev €oTL, TAS 6 VLOS OvdEV eoTLY, 


<6> addidi. 


II. 21, 15 Eira A€yovaw ‘ ovdeis aheActrac 


€k THs oxoARs.’ Tis yap Epxetar eis TyoARV 
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[, ris yap] ds OeparrevOnodpevos, Tis ds mapéfwv 
avrod Ta Sdypata éxxabapOyoopueva ; 

[rés yap] inclusi : librarii obtutus a cxoAyv 
ad cxoAjjs aberravit. 


II. 21, 21 ‘was eve ot te dpeAnKacw 
(of avAAoyiwpol) ;’ dvOpwre, pn yap érvGou, 
ei got xpyoor, GAA KaGdAov ; 

Interp. pi) yap érvOov, ei vot xpyoor ; dAdAa 
xaQorov. De adda cf. ii. 23, 7; iii. 4, 9; iv. 
1, 162; 5, 13; 8, 23; Ench. c. 30 yy re otv 
mpos ayabov marépa pice wrewOys; adda 
mpos Tatépa. 


IT. 22, 10 Bare kai vod ai rot raidiov pécov 
dypidiov kal yvwion, ws oe (1. oé) 7d atdiov 
raxews Katopvéat GéAer Kai ov TO tra.diov evn 
drobavetv. 


II. 23, 23 Ti otv; ariyale tis tas aAdas 
Suvdpes ; pat) yevorto. A€yer Tis pydeptav elvac 
xpelav 7) mpoaywyiy <Any > THs mpoatperixis 
duvdpews ; 47) Yevowro. 

Non <zAyv> erat inserendum —ante- 
cedit enim pydeniav, non pydepias—, sed 
utique Comitis Shaftesburiensis emendatio 
Ths ppactixns Suvdpews recipienda. 





IT. 23, 43—dépéoavros cor AeEerdiov, dperav- 
tov Oewpnpatwv TWav KTE. 

L. Oewpnpatiwv cf. iii. 5, 15 yy te mpods 
Aefcidia ;—M te mpds Oewpynuatia; et 17 
ei 8€ tis AcLeidia ret 7) Oewpyuaria xré. 


ITI. 24, 3 evpos av rods pév BAarropevous 
tovs 8’ dpeAoupevors. 

Recte Reiskius evpos <8’> av. Et revera 
iam Sb supplevit sed per errorem alienissimo 
loco, 4 4% Kai rovtwv evpos [8’] dv rods pev 
ddeAoupevors tovs d¢ BAarropevovs; Cf. iv. 
11, 25 riv Kopnv <> ubi Sd exhibet 7 riv 
Kou. 


IT. 24, 11 Tepi rivos otv A€yw mpos oe, 
detEov pou. mepi Tivos dkovoa Sivacat; mepi 
> cal cal 
dyafav Kal Kakov ; 

Interp. II. r. oty A€yw pds oe ; detédv por, 

4 , > a 5 , Cf 15 5 ae > 
Tept Tivos akovoa Svvacat. . 15 detEov ovv 
pot, ti mepava diadeyopevos cor. 


II. 24, 16 [—] Kivnodv por zpobupiav. [—] 


Ipsius Epicteti haec esse verba contextus 
clamat, ideoque inclusi lineolas. Cf. etiam 
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quae in fine capitis leguntur: dAda 
povov deikvve cavTovT Tov aKovew Kal oer 
Tos Kwyoes Tov A€yovra, ubi quae in apo- 
graphis sunt addita <dagwv 7 émrydeov> 
Tod dxovew nullam auctoritatis speciem prae 
se ferunt: videntur esse duae coniecturae in 
unum conflatae, quibus iure spretis editor 
cogitat de dvvardv vel ofév 7’ pro rov. Tutius 
videtur deikvve gavtdyv <é€umepov> ov 
dxove (cf. 4 Ovxotv kal évtadOa door pév 
éureipws axovovoew apedovrat, doo 8 dzeipws 
BrAarrovra ; et 8 Odxoiv ei Kai To A€yew as 
det rod eureipov éariv, dpas Ott Kal TO aKoveu 
apheAipws Tod eureipov éori;); de ordine 
verborum cf. iv. 6, 19 xaracKevafers ceavrov 
aévov Tov éAecto Gar. 


II. 26, 7 nde yap (Swxparys) ixd rivos 
Aoytxy Wx) kweirar Tt, Lvyd erppepa (S 
erOpeper), av tre OéerAy av te py. AoyiKo 
Hyepovixe Setfov paynv kal droorycerat KTE. 

Cum neque Corais (émi twa pepe) aut 
Elteri coniecturam (xwetra, {Gov émi ri 
peer) probavissem, neque editoris lectione 
émippeve. quidquam  profici visum_ esset 
ceteris scilicet ut erant relictis, cumque non 
potius corrigendo quam supplendo salutem 
huic loco afferi debere statuissem—in hune 
fere modum : 7de yap imo rivos AoyeKy Wri) 

a - > Ul ‘ er »” 
kwetta. luy@ émi<Oes te kai pepa>, av Te 
OeXy av Te pyr oyeKw Hyepovexa Sei€ov paynv 
Kal droorynoera: (nam in rebus ad trutinam 
pertinentibus péreyv et émOeivac propria sunt 
vocabula, cf. Poll. 4, 172)—, in eadem fere 
sententia fuisse iam Uptonum comperi, qui 
quam apte e Ciceronis Acad. iv. 12 citaverit 
‘ut enim necesse est lancem in libra pon- 
deribus impositis deprimi, sic animum per- 
spicuis cedere,’ neminem fugere _ potest. 
Verba autem ipsa quaenam sint quae 
perierint, utrum érifes tu an éx. Bapos an 
quid aliud, quis dicat? Neque multum ad 
rem, dum sententia constet. Sed non plane 
neglegenda videtur correctio manus _posteri- 
oris Sb (vya éxara pepe, ob id ipsum quod 
sensu vacua ; num forte olim fuit (vy@ éribes 
<.....+> €reta (non kat) pepe! De Sb 
cf. quae supra ad ii. 24, 3 annotavimus. 


A. J. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 


(To be continued.) 
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Acnities TATIUs. 


1.1. 1 Suddv eri Oadarry modus, “Acovpiwv 
9 Oda, K.T.r. 

The article with 6éAacoa and with other 
substantives following shows, what is fairly 
clear in itself, that we should read <7> 
mods. Oadatry absorbed it. So in 1. 8. 4, 
a very similar sentence, 6 has disappeared 
before dpyos (Cobet). Cf. also § 2 Evpaans 
c 4 
7 ypapy K.T.X. 

1.1. 7 puxpov droxexnvviat 76 oTopa, Gorep 
adyjcev io hoBov péedAXrAoverat kal Bony. 

Perhaps <dwviv> adyjoew or something 
similar. Otherwise xaé is strange. 

1. 2.2 ‘ra ena pvOous Eouxe.” ‘M2 xaro- 
ee >” ¢ , a . > \ 
Kvjons .. epyv ‘*. . tatty padAov joey, €i Kal 
pvBors Eosxe. 

4 q A 9 

now? noes | 

1.10. 4 éxrAngas should be éxzAjooes. 
The mistake is far oftener the other way. 

Ib. 7. nav piv tpooxaptepy, erioyes tiv Biav: 

. €av 5& padOaxwrepov ndn OéAys, K.7.A. 

Perhaps éav d¢ padOaxwrépav dyn BA€rys. 

1. 11. 1 PoBotpar py... 7d edriynpa... 
émitpiy me mpos Epwra TAeiova. 


erippeyy, Erippiy, Or émitpéyy 3 


Ib. 3 OéAw piv coi dixdoa, rarep (give 
judgment in your favour), add’ avridixov éxw 
xaderwrepov. 


Surely éxas. 


2. 34. 5 10 Se oixtpdrepov, Tas xeipas wpeye 
pot x.7.X. 


7. 3.8 1d 8& yaderwrepov, ... Tods Exarov 
a“ , ‘ ‘ 24° 
xpuvaovs AaBovres Tov ev adfxav «.T.A. 

I cannot doubt that these are cases of the 
common confusion of comparative and super- 
lative terminations (e.g. Charito 5. 1. 2 
and cf. below on Heliodorus 8. 9). Cf. 
3. 23. 1 7d & ov Kxowdratov, tpoorecov 

, > ‘ ‘ ‘ , 208 
xatnoralopnv: 8. 11.3 7o b& péyeorrov, ovde 
eldov 76 mapamay x.7.A.: Longus 2. 18 76 re 

, > , 3 4 , 247 
padiora avaxtnoopevov avrov, piAnpa éedidnoe 
pedtt@des: Charito 1. 2. 3, etc. The com- 
parative dces indeed occur, but with some 
additional word like rovrov: Char. 5. 10. 4 
Kai, TO TovTov xaAerwrepov, ovk olda x.T.A. : 
5. 1. 5 nal, 7o tis SovAcias por Bapvrepov, 


eprnOnv. 


2. 35. 2 paov 8’ ay eto: viv nrot ds Kowwwvov 
épwros ebpwv. 

The puzzling jro may possibly be only a 
dittograph of eizou. 


2. 37. 2 npacbn <moré Zeis> petpaxiov 
Ppvyds ? 


Ib. 6 wai && rotro pev éxer TO Opa ev Tots 
dyxaNiopacw, év d& tais capéiv GAws évyp- 
pocpevov, kal Tws éyxeiwevov mepiBalre THv 
nOovnv. 

Before pév I miss a predicative adjective 
or participle, and again before zws an 
adverb. 


3. 8.5 rp Aaa tpoBEBAnrat 70 Képas dOav. 
Probably rjv Aaav. Frogs 201 ovxow 
mpoBare TH xElipe KaKTEVEls ; 


3. 16. 3 od Tov Oavarov ddvpopal cov povov 

. GAN’ ort Tatra Gav atvynpatwv Tatyvia, . .. 
GAN’ Ore oe LGoav avérepov, ... OTL Gov THs 
yaotpos Ta pvoTypia évépirav Kal Tiv Tapyv 
kaxodaiwove Bwu@ Kat copa. 

Correct first tatra to roatra: then xai 
tiv tadyv, Which makes no sense, to xara 
tiv tadyv by way of burial. 


3. 20. 1 da S€ should perhaps be dua 6y. 


3. 25. 5 €oKev & opus (the phoenix) dro- 
co a ‘ 4 , > A ‘ 
Sypodvte BaciAct kai thy woAW ov tAQaVaTaL THY 
“HXiov. 
Perhaps ov zAavatar < fytév>, -<mpoot- 
mTapevos >, or some other participle. 


4.4. 7 avyp “EXAnv evébnxe tiv Kedhadryv 
Kata péanv tov Onpiov thy Kepadrynvy 6 be 
éXédas éxexnver kat repinoOpawe Tov avOpwrov 
éyKeipevor. 

A clear case, if there ever was one, of 
a word accidentally repeated in place of 
another which was really intended. The 
second xedaAnyv is a blunder for yévuv. 


4. 15. 2 ‘py Topyias,’ elrov, ‘<div> rvy- 
xaves’ ? 

5. 3. 8 » Se otte Eornxey ote rértwxev 
GAN’ eetxvy pony peAAovTos TTwpaTOs. 

Write pluperfects for perfects, as in 6. 3: 
8. 3, ete. Xen. Eph. 1. 8. 1 needs the same 
change. 


5. 12. 3 <éxeivyv> thy jpepar ? 
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6.1. 3 ri éoOjra tavryv pidatre pvypnv. 

Is such a use of pry established? The 
references in L. and 8. prove nothing. 
Perhaps pvjpa or prynpetov. 

6. 3. 4 Kopynv éwvnodunv ... xppud te Kad- 
hous ArioTov. ovTWS a’THV TLTTEVo ELAS GKOVWV 
ds wv. 

Perhaps dv should be added to mucrevoretas, 
believe or you may believe. The simple 
optative is too much of a prayer. 


7.4. 2 épyov needs an article. 


oe lal on 
8. 6. 15 apods tatra rapackevacacbe Tas av 
avTot OXATE TVXNS. 
e ~ > .” 9 
Gmws av adroit Exnre ! 
8. 9. 12 In tov airov omit rov. 


8. 10. 4 bwrepreOarvpaxa ti tocotrov icxvoe 
mpiacOat pos Tiv TocavTnv oToVonV . . . d70- 
TEPA OE TOVTWY EwvyTATO ; 

mpiacba seems to lack an object. Does 
not the second sentence suggest that the 
last letters of icyvoe have absorbed the 
pronoun, and that we should read icyvoé 
<oe> mpiacbar! For rocotrov tcxvoe with 
infinitive cf. Xen. Eph. 3. 2. 13 rocovrov 
novvnOnv TO copa Stacdoar. 


8.11. 3 ovdé cidov 7d mapamay ovre évov 


ove ToAirnv HKew <BovdAdpevoy> eis dptdcav 4 


8 12 > » >’ a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
_ 12. 2 whowev cet Tapapevety KaL THY pos 
dvdpas éuiriav <av> dvyeiv? Or wapapevew } 


Lonaus. 


Prooem. 1 Oéapa etdov xidXAuorov dv «lov. 


The second eZdov should no doubt be ofSa. 
Cf. on 3. 23. 5 below and on Ach. T. 4. 4. 7. 


2. 15. 3 av dv agéwtpe ayev Todror, 
movnpov Ovta aimdXov, ds ert THs Gadarrys veweL 
Tas alyas os vaurns. 

It is difficult to make any sense of the 
last words. Read os vavrnv and join it with 
dyew rovrov. As he is a bad goatherd, they 
will take and make a sailor of him. 


3. 14. 3 16 << Tot> Epwros mexpor ? 


‘ 


3. 23. 5 Earth (that is, an echo) pietrac 
Kat avtov ovpirrovra tov Ilava: 6 db€ dxovcas 
dvarnoa Kal dudker . . . odK EpOv TuxEtv GAN’ 7 
Tov pabety tis €otw 6 AavOdvwv pabyrys. 
pabyrys is not a very appropriate word. 
Presumably Longus wrote pipyrys (observe 
piyetrac just before) and it has been altered 
under the influence of pafety. Cf. note 
above on Prooem. 1. yipev and yipéby in 


4. 25. 3 are perhaps another case of the 


same thing. 

3. 31. 2 wyunv... zpocrdaBely seems to 
need the addition of something like Seiv. 
This is however a moot point in many places. 
See Buttmann’s Midias, Exc. v, Riddell’s 
Apology p. 148, ete. 


4.14. 2 


to aizoXos. 


Add 6 (probably before trav aiyar) 


XENOPHON EPHESIUS. 


1. 1. 1 péya te xpjya Kdéddous ott’ év “Twvia 
ovr’ év GAXAH yn TpoTEpov yevouevov. 


Surely yevopevov. 


1. 2. 7 The beautiful Antheia was some- 
times mistaken for Artemis, trav pév iz’ 
extAngews thv Gedv elvar Aeyovtwy, tov dé 
GdAnv tive bd THS Geod wepiTompervny (Sic). 

Should we read dd tis Ocod raparerowny- 
pevnv, a little altered? It is flat, but I do 
not see how anything with dAAnv twa can be 
otherwise. Some larger change may be 
needed. 


1. 6. 2 dydorépovs pia vodtoos Exel, Avors 
évOev avéorn. 

But the Avo.us—to mention one objection 
only—is in the future, and dvéory can not 
refer to the future. Perhaps we may put 
a full stop after yee and make votcos the 
subject of dvéorn. ‘Its source will be its 
cure,’ 2.e. love. 

1. 9. 8 ipets det BA€rorre taird, not Taira 

2. 11. 5 d€ouat cod... , av droxreivys, Kav 
éAiyov Odwov pe k.7.A. 

tead perhaps something like «av dAcyov 
<xapicacGar>. Oawov pe x.7.X. 

4, 2 


> , ? 
QuTov : 


> « 4 
8 nvyero . . . cwoar <Tov bedov > 


4. 3.3 & peylorn Oedv, wéxpe pev viv ayvy 
pevo AoyiLopevyn o7. 

Herod. 3. 95 is the only place cited for 
the present passive, though perfect and 
aorist passive are more frequent. Should 
we read voutopevn? Cf. 3. 11. 5 tepa ris 
“Iowos vopilopevy. 


CHARITO. 


| ae 


a ‘ F < 
4 ’Adpodirns éopty Syporedys, Kai 
maga. oxedov ai yuvatkes amndAOov eis TOV vEewr. 


Are the first words right without an jv? 


1. 2. 3 éxécov for zocor } 
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1. 7. 1 A€ywv pos Eavrdv, ’AAN eyo Kwv- 
duvedw . . . efov mAOUTATaL Tapa plas VvEeKpas. 

Should not this be made a question? I 
have the same doubt about 1. 11. 6 povor 
yap pets ox dxovere tiv modutpaypootvnv 
tov ’AOnvaiwy, and 6. 1. 5 ri dé dv wddw 
opywOn Xapéas ; waédw TAdos. 


1. 12. 2 


14.7 


as <dv> povos Anorys! 


Callirrhoe wishes she had been 
left in her tomb. She is more lonely now. 
tiva b€ évtaifa Kartéow; yryvwoKes. TX 
Backave, dia yns Kai Gadaoons Tov é“Ov KaKov 
ovk éAnpwbys. 

There is no one for yyvooxes to be 
addressed to, and it makes no sort of sense. 
De corrigendo yryvockes alii videant, says 
Hercher. When we notice that da yas cat 
6. is rather deficient in construction—for it 
goes poorly with ot« éxAnpwOys and desider- 
ates a verb of motion—it occurs to us that 
ytyvéoxets perhaps conceals something that 
will help. Is d:@xovea possible ? 


3. 4. 3 tis oldev ci ypeia yévorto Kai 
dtkacTov ; 

The simple optative can hardly be right. 
av may well have fallen out after oidev. 
This would give us another example of the 
idiom ov« oid’ ay «i, etc. found in a very few 
places, e.g. Eur. Alc. 48: Dem. 45. 7: 
Isaeus 11. 44: and restored in one or two 
(e.g. Isaeus 9. 8) by conjecture. See Cobet 
N.L. 586. 


3. 5. 6 Chaereas threw himself into the 
sea, taxéws 8 dmoppivavres of vairar podts 
avtov avexovduray. 

droppivavres corruptum videtur, says Her- 
cher. Why not understand their clothes, as 
we should with drodvvres ? 


€ 


3. 9.5 Should not rives ciciv be Foav, as 
cae 
in 2? 


Ib. 11 xabarep obv védos %) oxdros dmexd- 
Avie THs Woyns Avovictov. 

Hercher pronounces this corrupt in a way 
that might suggest its being almost hopeless. 
There may no doubt be something more 
deeply wrong with the passage, but it will 
give a quite fair sense, if we simply read 
Avovvciov, ‘he removed as it were a cloud or 
darkness from the mind of Dionysius.’ 

3. 10. 1 zpoordgas 6& Pwxav . . . dunyeio ba. 

Surely the accusative is again wrong and 
should be ®wxa, as in 4. 3. 7: 5. 2. 5, ete. 

A ? ‘ 
kat ‘Iwvias 


4. 6. 1 errednjret ...0 Avdlas 


brapxos Papvaxys, ds 59 Kal péyrros elvac 
Soxet tov id Baciiéws Katarewropévev ert 
Oadrarrav. 

It is just possible that efvac is here imper- 
fect, appears to have been the most import- 
ant, but much more likely that doxet, as in 
various other places, is a mistake for éddxe:, 
was considered. Cf. 5. 2.2 ’Apragdryny tov 
civodyov bs péyioros Hv mapa Baorei, and the 
same in 6, 2. 2. 


4. 7. 6 &s would have been more easily 
lost after péyeOos than Hercher’s ofa or 
Cobet’s are. 


5. 5. 4 ot pev yap «.7.X. 

It is difficult to see any sense in yap. The 
sentence might follow on rév dtaBodrar, or, 
better, on pyyatov. 


5. 6.8  8& of tvxn, Bacired, akiov svra 
KATETTHOE. 

Are some words like xpirjv oe missing ? 
The sentence can hardly refer only to his 
being king, and even then the meaning 
would be imperfectly expressed. Cf. perhaps 
on Ach. Tat. 8. 10. 4. 


5. 7. 1 apiv <av> adxovons ? 

5. 9. 8 Dionysius did his best, 76 3¢ wapa- 
dofov ris cuppopas Kai Tov avépetov éexorncat 
dvvarwratov trnpxev- 

Why should we have the superlative 
Svvarwrarov? It is not at all the natural 
Greek expression. I suspect the two adjec- 
tives have exchanged terminations. Charito 
wrote kal tov dvépedratov exotica Svvatov 
imjjpxev. Each word gains by the correction. 


5. 10. 5 ovdeis tyav €a rots Bacrrciors 
eioed Geir ; 

The dative is a difficulty. Hercher sug- 
gests mpoceAOciv, but that use is poetical 
and not likely. Perhaps <tév év> fois 
BaorXeiots. 


6. 3.9 év Ojpa & évdiarpiBew 7 Trois Bacr- 
Aeiors Kal éyyvs elvat TOU rupds. 

Some comparative like xaAdvov or dyewov 
should be added before 7. 


6. 4. 3 The king set forth for the chase in 
splendid attire: xajoro b& coBapdsy éaott 
yap Wiov épwros 76 piAdxocpov: nOere Se pécos 
iro KadAtppons dpabjvat. 

Hercher rightly throws doubt on pécos, 
which is very tame and pointless. Perhaps, 
as sometimes happens, the order of letters 
has got inverted, and pécos = wenos = vemos. 
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7. 6. 8 ydpov odx tropevw: Odvatov e&- 
Xowan. 

Write ironed. So 5. 10. 7 od wepipevd 
tédos ddofov : 8. 3. 6 Baciris yap «i Kal det 
Svapevets (older edd. drapeévers). 

oe ‘ ‘ a > 

8. 2.3 rh otpariv... aye tacav évOade 
Kal OOOV OTH TapEerTal. 

125. 1: 


with a 


in Thue. 4. 


sense 


Surely wupeori, as 
6. 34. 9. otrw makes no 
future, unless some specific time is indi- 


cated. 


Ib. 7 as 
AaBetv ? 


Perhaps unnecessary. 


djTa avayKatov <ov>. . mpoxata- 


8.5.11 dorep yap tis Kepavvod zecdvTos 
- + + py TapaxGein. 

It is not av but «i (dorep yap <ei> tis) 
that is wanting. Of course an idiomatic dv 
(Gorep yap <dv «i> ts) may have been 
omitted too. 

H. Ricuarps. 


(To be continued.) 





THE office of senator at Sparta is assumed 
by some modern authorities to have been 
restricted to certain privileged families. 
The object of this paper is to challenge the 
assumption and to examine afresh the evi- 
dence adduced in support of it. 

Gilbert (Greek Constitutional Antiquities, 
English translation, p. 48) says: ‘ Election 
to the Council of the Elders was in Aris- 
totle’s time open to the nobles, and the 
nobles only; and as a similar distinction 
between nobles and commons is discernible 
even in the earliest times, we must infer a 
restriction of the right of eligibility to the 
former class even in those days.’ In a foot- 
note Gilbert adds: ‘In Aristotle’s days the 
Gerontes were chosen from the cadot kaya6ot, 
the djpos possessing only the right of elect- 
ing to this dpyy. And then he cites 
various passages from Aristotle’s Politics 
and one from Polybius.! 

Mr. Greenidge (Handbook of Greek Con- 
stitutional History) is rather more cautious. 
On page 100 he says: ‘The Council of 
Elders (yepovoia) was composed of the two 
kings and of twenty-eight members, probably 
chosen, as we have seen, from certain 
selected families of the state. The evidence 
of Aristotle and Polybius proves conclu- 
sively that only members of the nobility 
were eligible.’ The footnote refers us to the 
same passages of Aristotle and Polybius. 
Mr. Greenidge also says on page 89: ‘In 
spite of this apparent equality’ (viz. be- 
tween all Spartiatae) ‘we do find a distine- 


1 Ar. Pol. ii. 9, 1270b 21-26; vi. (iv.) 9, 1294b 
29-31 (cf. ii. 6, 1265 b 33-1266 a 1); vii. (v.) 6, 1306a 
12-19; Polyb. vi. 10, 9. I quote the Politics by 
Mr. Newman’s edition, adopting his numeration of 
the books. 


A SUPPOSED QUALIFICATION FOR ELECTION TO THE SPARTAN SENATE. 


tion within the dporos, between the nobles 
(xaXou xaya6ot) and the commons (d7p0s). 
It was, apparently, a distinction between 
the members of the ancient clans, and those 
who were not members, between the old and 
the new burgesses ; and this distinction was 
of political importance, for apparently only 
the nobles were chosen for the yepoveta. 
How it came that a class which could be 
called the demos grew up at Sparta is not 
known.’ I cite Gilbert and Greenidge as 
typical exponents of the view which I am 
controverting, but much the same account is 
given in other works. 

The first difficulty which occurs to me is 
the silence of Xenophon and Plutarch on 
the point. Xenophon, an older authority 
than Aristotle, in his encomium on the con- 
stitution expressly declares (De Rep. Lac. 
x.) the institution of the Senate to have 
been designed to foster the cultivation of 
virtue, even to old age ; and nothing in what 
he says implies that the office was restricted 
to the members of certain families. Plut- 
arch, who is not directly contradicted by 
any ancient writer, tells us that a vacancy 
in the Senate was filled by the election of 
the man who was adjudged the best in 
virtue of those over sixty years of age (rov 
dpiotov dpetn Kpilevta tav imep EEjxovta Eryn 
yeyovotwv, V. Lycurg. 26). Plutarch pro- 
ceeds to describe minutely the mode of elec- 
tion, which was by acclamation of the 
assembly. Here we have two qualifications, 
(1) the age of sixty years and (2) excellence, 
dperyj. We learn nothing more of the class 
from which candidates came. If the impres- 
sion Jeft by Xenophon and Plutarch stands 
in need of correction, the evidence must be 
precise and unmistakable. 
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What then does Aristotle say in the 
passages adduced from the Politics? The 
first is from ii. 9, a chapter where every 
part of the political constitution and the 
social and economic conditions of Laconia 
is subjected to a merciless criticism. After 
some strictures upon the ephorate, which is 
described as a great and tyrannical office 
(dua 7d tiv apxiv elvac Alav peydAnv Kai 
igorvpavvov), Aristotle tempers his blame 
with a certain meed of praise. ‘ However, 
this magistracy’ [the ephorate] ‘does cer- 
tainly hold the constitution together ; for 
the commons are contented because they 
have a share in the highest office, so that, 
whether the result has been due to the law- 
giver or to chance, it is to the advantage of 
the state. For, if a constitution is to be 
durable, all sections of the citizens must will 
it to exist and to continue unimpaired. 
Now this is the case with the kings owing 
to the prerogative they enjoy, and with the 
good and noble owing to the Senate, the 
office of senator being the prize of merit : it 
is also the case with the commons owing to 
the ephorate, for the ephors are taken from 
the whole body of citizens ’ (1270 b 21-26). 

The impression which this passage leaves 
is, I grant, that there was a marked differ- 
ence between the ephorate and the Senate. 
Any Spartan citizen might aspire to the 
former office, only the ‘good and noble’ 
could hope to become senators. My conten- 
tion is that the words of xaAot xayaboi need 
not, and do not, denote a separate class of 
nobles or privileged families recognised by 
the constitution. The meaning of the term 
is sufliciently explained by d@Aov yap dperis 
which follows. That the office of senator 
was GOAov aperys, a prize of merit, might 
almost be called a commonplace with Greek 
writers, whether friends or foes of Sparta. 
See, for example, Xenophon, de Rep. Lac. 
chapter x; Demosthenes, adv. Leptinem 
§ 107; Aeschines, a2 Timarchum § 180; 
Plutarch, V. Lyc. 26. Such dpery was 
relative to the Spartan constitution, zpos riyv 
moduretav. The possessors of such dpery for 
the time being were oi xadot xéyabot. To 
this point I shall return. 

I pass now to a second passage, from Book 
vi. (iv.), chapter 9, with which may be com- 
pared the parallel passage, ii. 6, 1265 b 
33-1266 a 1. In both these passages 
Aristotle is citing the opinion of certain 
political writers or theorists, who main- 
tained that the constitution of Sparta was a 
mixed constitution (a view shared by Aris- 
totle himself). In vi. (iv.) 9 Aristotle is 
examining what he calls ‘polity’ or a 


moderate constitution. To the superficial 
observer such a constitution appears as a 
fusion or combination (igs) of undiluted 
oligarchy and undiluted democracy. A good 
combination of these opposing elements, 
Aristotle goes on to say, has this character- 
istic, that the same constitution may be 
styled either a democracy or an oligarchy. 
The example chosen is Sparta. It is often 
described as a democracy because of such 
democratical features as the uniform training 
of rich and poor, or the common meals 
where rich and poor have the same food, as 
they wear the same kind of clothing. Then 
come the words (1294b 29): ém 7ré dvo 
Tas peylotas apxds, Thy pev aipetoGar Tov Sypor, 
THs b€ peréxew" Tos pev yap yepovtas aipuivTat, 
tis 8 édopetias perexovow. ‘ Again, of the two 
greatest offices, the commons’ (djp0s) ‘elect 
to the one and are eligible to the other. 1 
mean, that they elect the senators and are 
eligible to the ephorate.’ These words are the 
stronghold of the views I am impugning. 
The difficulty is, if there was no restriction 
to nobles or privileged families for the Senate, 
if both Senate and ephorate were open to 
the whole of the Spartiatae and the election 
was more or less similar, how are we to 
account for the express distinction which 
Aristotle draws between the rights of the 
dnpos to elect to the one and to stand for 
the other ? 

Well, the object of the passage is to 
collect as many democratic traits as possible, 
and I submit that when we come to magis- 
tracies it is probable that Aristotle had in 
view the democratic principle which regu- 
lated elections to oftices, viz. all which are 
not reserved for sortition ‘by all out of all’ 
(1300 a 31-33). It is this with which he is 
tacitly comparing the practice at Sparta. 
There, where ‘some,’ viz. the senators, were 
elected ‘by all’ and ‘others,’ the ephors, 
‘out of all,’ we have an approximation to 
this principle. In ii. 9 Aristotle made no 
mention of the fact that the demos had 
votes, because, I presume, it would have 
been insufficient to account for the loyalty 
of the demos to the constitution. Thus the 
antithesis between the clause with pév and 
the clause with é€ is not so great as it 
appears, the latter being of course the more 
important. It should be remembered that 
the two qualifications of age and merit in 
themselves effectively limited the possible 
candidates. The former, the age of sixty, 
would exclude more than three quarters of 
the Spartiatae, who could not join the 
assembly (Apella) before they were thirty ; 
the latter, merit, would reduce still further 
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the ranks of the remaining quarter. Thus 
the xadoi xéyafoi over sixty would be a 
decided minority in a minority; which 
answers precisely to the state of things at 
Elis as described in 1306 a 15 sqq. In what 
precedes I have assumed the djpnos to mean 
the assembly or Apella, that is, the whole 
body of the Spartiatae exclusive of kings 
and actual senators. Even then it is a 
curious body to be styled a djpos; but it 
may fairly be argued that the case is made 
worse on the assumption of a hereditary 
nobility of xaAoi xayaGoi. Did they vote 
with the rest and are they included in the 
djpos? If so, what becomes of the opposi- 
tion between djpos and of Kadol Kayaboi! I 
suppose that an opponent would say that 
they did belong to the djpos, but had special 
privileges not shared by the rest, or oi 
tuyovres. Yet this is to split up the djpos 
and destroy the one point of community 
between the dynos of a democratical state 
and such a close corporation as the Spartan 
Apella, viz. the equality of privilege en- 
joyed by all the members of the one and of 
the other respectively. 

Lastly, there is the expression aipeots 
dvvacrevriexy used, by implication, of the 
election of Spartan senators in vii. (v.) 6, 
1306a 15-19. There Aristotle, dealing with 
the causes which tend to undermine dif- 
ferent constitutions, says: ‘Oligarchies, 
again, are overthrown when another oli- 
garchy is created within the original one ; 
that is to say, when the whole governing 
body (woAcrevya) is small and yet they do 
not all share in the highest oftices. This 
was once the case at Elis. The government 
was in the hands of a few, and very few 
even of them found their way into the 
Senate’ (rav yepovrwv éXLyot Taptav éyivovto), 
‘as it consisted of ninety members elected 
for life and the mode of election was that 
which prevails under a dvvacreia, like that 
to the Senate in Sparta.’ We learn from 
Pol. vi. (iv.) 5 that by duvacre‘a Aristotle 
means the most intense or closest form of 
oligarchy, where the son succeeds the father 
and where magistrates are supreme and not 
the law. He also describes it as a rvpavvis 
in commission, which would fairly corre- 
spond to Lysander’s decarchies or the Thirty 
at Athens. This is startling evidence. Al- 
though the dynos elected senators at Sparta, 
there was at least a probability of son suc- 
ceeding to father in the office. That is to 
say, the son might succeed eventually ; for 
unless the father died over eighty, the son 
could hardly be sixty at his death. Now no 
doubt the hypothesis that candidates were 
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restricted to a few privileged families offers 
a ready explanation. But in historical dis- 
cussions no mistake is more dangerous than 
to assume at the inception of an institution 
full recognition of all its effects and ten- 
dencies, or to suppose that, because certain 
consequences frequently, nay, invariably, 
followed from an institution or a measure, 
such consequences must have been prescribed 
and regulated by statute. Before the ex- 
pedient proposed is accepted as inevitable, 
let me call attention to an historical analogy. 
To compare small things with great, the 
Spartan Senate is not unlike the more famous 
Senate at Rome. The Roman populus did 
not indeed directly elect its senators, but it 
elected its magistrates, who by prescriptive 
right and tradition passed into the Senate. 
Now the striking fact about the Roman 
Senate in its palmy days, the century and a 
half preceding the Gracchan revolution, 
when the movement towards democracy 
seemed arrested, is that it assumed the 
character of a close corporation. What 
Mommsen has called the ‘new aristocracy’ 
was not recruited to any appreciable extent 
from outsiders. It became for all practical 
purposes an hereditary nobility and the 
Fasti are crammed with instances of son 
succeeding to father in great patrician and 
plebeian families for generations. Was 
there, then, any legal restriction to these 
privileged families? Not at all. The regu- 
lations which permitted a Marius and a 
Cicero, at long intervals, to enter the select 
circle, had been in force all along. It seems 
to me, then, quite possible to account for 
the pre-eminence of certain families at 
Sparta in a similar way, viz. by ability, or 
at any rate a high level of mediocrity, trans- 
mitted from father to son, and the prestige, 
which, in a conservative society, would 
naturally follow. 

I have tried to show that, without the 
arbitrary assumption of a legal restriction 
to certain families, each of the three passages 
yields a tolerably satisfactory sense. Let 
me define the issue clearly. It is not 
whether nobles and commons existed at 
Sparta from the earliest times : that is quite 
irrelevant. The question is whether the elec- 
tion of senators was constitutionally restricted 
to certain families or open to all citizens 
above sixty who were possessed of a certain 
degree of personal merit. I rest my case 
very largely on the words xadoi xdya6oi, 
which I understand in this sense. The 
holders of the opposite view take them to 
designate a privileged class, a nobility of 
birth. If they are consistent, they must 
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understand oi xaAol xéya6oi as identical with 
oi evyeveis, so that it is ancestral merit 
and ancestral wealth that are requisite in 
the candidate. For Aristotle defines eiyévea 
aS mpoyovwv apety Kai mAodros vii. (v.) 1, 
1301 b 3, or dpxatos aovTos Kal apeTy, Vi. 
(v.) 8, 1294a 22. I submit that this inter- 
pretation does not accord with the language 
of such panegyrists as Plutarch and Xeno- 
phon, nor again with the words of Demos- 
thenes adv. Leptinem, to which reference 
has already been made: éredav tis eis THv 
Kadoupevyy yepovotay éykpiiy Tapacxyav aitov 
olov xpy, Seomorys éoti tav TohA@v. exer 
pev yap ear. THs aperns GOov THs ToArTeias 
kupiw yeverOa. pera tov dpoiwy (§ 107). 
Surely Demosthenes means by dpery personal, 
not ancestral, merit. It is significant, too, 
that in vi. (iv.) 7, 1293.a 35-b 21 (cf. 1294a 
9-11), where a general summary is given 
of so-called aristocracies, or mixed constitu- 
tions, the class to which Sparta belonged, 
mAovTos, dpery, and djmos are mentioned as 
the objects kept in view in the assignment 
of office, and no mention is made of yévos 
or evyevea. That birth was elsewhere 
recognised as a claim to office distinct from 
merit is clear from vi. (iv.) 15, 1300a 17 
} yeve 7) Gpern. Cf. Mr. Newman, vol. iv. 
p- xii. Popular opinion often presumed 
evyévea, no less than xadoxéyabia, in the 
wealthy da 7d padXov axoAovbety madeiav Kat 
ebyéverav Tois edTopwréepos, as Aristotle him- 
self explains, 1293 b 37. 

IT am not quite sure that Gilbert would 
have finally accepted the identity of oi evyeveis 
with oi xadoi xéyabot. Although he says 
on page 48 that the nobles and the nobles 
only could be candidates, in a note on 
page 121 he explains xaAoi xayaGoi as evzropor 
and when he comes to dOAov yap aperns 
he says that ‘the Gerontes were chosen from 
among those of the well-to-do who were 
distinguished for personal merit.’ Granted 
that this is correct, it only proves the 
existence of a wealthy class at Sparta, not 
of a hereditary nobility. But I think he 
quite misunderstood Aristotle’s use of xadoi 
xaya0oi in two passages which he adduces 
in the same note. The first is Pol. vi. (iv.) 
8, 1293b 39 sq. dev Kat Kadovs kayabords 
Kal yvwpijovs TovTous (SC. Tods EvTdpovs) TpOTa- 
yopevovow. Gilbert apparently thought that 
this passage justified him in identifying xaAoi 
xayaoit and evropo, whereas in fact Aris- 
totle is fully aware of the difference be- 
tween the two terms and carefully pointing 
out the causes of the confusion between 

1 The corresponding references to the second 
German edition are page 52 and page 13, note. 





them in the popular mind. Why are the 
well-to-do taken for xaXot kd-yaboi and yrwpror, 
when they are not necessarily either the one 
or the other? It is because property secures 
its possessors against the temptations to 
ordinary crime (1293b 38 sq.) Similarly 
in the second passage, 1294a 17-19 ocyeddv 
yap mapa tots tAEloTos of EvTopor TOV KaAGv 
Kayabav Soxotct katéxew xopav. The well-to- 
do are not here asserted to be xadoi xdya6oi : 
Aristotle merely reminds us that there are 
many societies in which the good and 
capable are thought to be replaced by the 
well-to-do, 

The words xadoi xéyafot bear a precise 
ethical meaning in other Aristotelian 
treatises and xadoxayaia receives elaborate 
treatment in the last chapter of the Hudemian 
Ethics, where it is said to be the crown of 
all virtue. My conviction that Aristotle 
uses the words xaXot Kayaboi in a pre- 
dominantly ethical sense is strengthened by 
Xenophon’s use of the same words, not this 
time of Spartiatae, but of the zepouou who 
accompanied Agesipolis, Hell. v. 3. 9 zodXoi 
d€ aitd Kal tav Tepioikwy eGeAovTai Kadoi 
Kayaboi HKoAovbouv. Thus, according to 
Xenophon, there were men who were ‘ good 
and noble’ when judged by the standard of 
Spartan virtue, even amongst the provincial 
Laconians.* 

One possibility has occurred to me, but I 
regard it as so remote that it can be at once 
dismissed. We are all familiar with that 
abuse of ethical terms for political purposes 
of which Theognis is an early and conspicuous 
example. If Aristotle had written in ii. 9 
oi Kadoi kdyaboi kadovpevor or if he had been 
giving external opinion instead of his own, 
it is just conceivable that the phrase should 
be construed as if it had been used by the 
members of oligarchical clubs. Even this, 
however, would hardly lead us to an heredi- 
tary nobility, for the Four Hundred and the 
Thirty were xadot xéyaOoi in this sense in 
the slang of the day. 

Besides Aristotle’s evidence, there is a 
passage in Polybius vi. 10. 9 which is cited 
by my opponents in favour of their views. 
Polybius, in speaking of the Spartan senators, 
describes them as kar’ éxAoyiy dpurtivdny 
kexpysevor, and the word dpiorivdny in Poly- 
bius is interpreted ‘by right of birth,’ a 
sense which, as Mr. Greenidge remarks, has 
become ‘almost a technical legal term’ when 
applied to ‘the time of the monarchies and 
of the aristocracies of birth which succeeded 
them.’ Thus the word occurs in the first 


2 T owe this reference to the kindness of Mr. L. 
Whibley. 
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extant line of the ’A@nvaiwy woAcreia and in 
Plutarch, V. Solonits c. 12, referring to the 
same event, viz. the constitution of the court 
which tried the Alcmaeonidae. I do not 
challenge Mr. Greenidge’s statement that 
when applied to these early constitutions 
dpwrivénv may practically and technically 
signify ‘by right of birth,’ but I wish to 
point out two considerations which in my 
judgment nullify completely the argument 
from Polybius. (1) No one has proved that 
Polybius is using the term in the assumed 
technical sense when applied to the historical 
Spartan Senate ; and, if we turn to Polybius 
vi. 24 (ad wnit.), we find him using 
dpuorivony when describing the selection of 
the Roman centurions. In that case the 
word clearly means ‘on grounds of merit,’ 
car’ dpernv, and not ‘by right of birth’ and 
the presumption is that it bore the same 
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meaning fourteen chapters earlier. (2) As 
to the meaning of dporivdnv with such a 
verb as aipeioGa: in the undoubted writings 
of Aristotle there can be no shadow of doubt. 
If we turn to Politics ii. 11, 1273 a 23, 26, 
the same mode of election which in the one 
line is designated dpicrivdynv is in the other 
designated kar’ dperyv. At Carthage od 
povov apiorivdny GAG Kat wAovtivdnv clovtat 
dety aipetoOar Tors dpxovras (1273 a 23 sq.) or, 
to put the same fact in another way, 7 
modureta BA€rer eis Te TAODTOV Kal apeTiV Kal 
djpov (1293 b 14 sq.). Thus an election 
dpirtivény can be opposed to one ék tay 
tuxovtwv (1272 b 36), 7. e. to one where no 
special qualifications are required of a candi- 
date but where any one, even a nobody, 
may stand. 


R. D. Hicks. 


COLONY IN EUBOEA? 


(A paper read before the Oxford Philological Society, 1905.) 


Imay be permitted to revive the discus- 
sion of a document of which the importance 
appears to have been overlooked and the 
true interpretation not yet agreed upon. A 
few years ago a mutilated inscription was 
found in Euboea in the territory of Chalkis 
and published with conjectural emendations 
by Papabasileios in the Ephemeris Archai- 
ologiké, 1902, p. 29. Leaving aside what is 
conjectural, we discern at a glance that the 
block contains a portion of a tepds vomos, the 
ritual-code of some community, prescribing 
sacrifices to various deities and apportioning 
to various sacred or secular officials their re- 
spective perquisites of the offerings: we re- 
cognise also a purely Attic dialect and a form 
of writing that prevailed in Attica near to the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. and for 
nearly a generation later, before the alphabet 
was completely Ionicised. The Greek scholar 
who has published it maintains that it is a 
Chalkidic document and that the divinities 
and heroes mentioned belong to the old state 
religion of Chalkis and Euboea. But in the 
same number of the Eph. Arch. p. 137, his 
opinion is strongly controverted by Wilhelm, 
whoinsists on the purely Attic character of the 
writing and the vocabulary and argues that 
all the personages of the worship belong to 
Attic religion and finally explains its dis- 
covery in Euboea as due to some accidental 


transportation, quoting other examples of 
inscribed stones being carried from one place 
to another sometimes perhaps as _ ships’ 
ballast. In the following number of the 
same journal, 1903, p. 133, Papabasileios 
replies to Wilhelm and tries to maintain his 
original position. 

Any one at all familiar with Attic epi- 
graphy will at once be convinced by the ex- 
amination of the inscription that Wilhelm is 
right in his main contention, and the epi- 
graphical knowledge and insight of this 
scholar are well known. The writing and 
the vocabulary prove the document to be of 
Attic origin; and the authority of the 
Greek editor’s opinion is destroyed by his 
assertion that the script of Chalkis and 
Eretria were at this time the same as the 
Attic: students of Greek epigraphy and 
dialects are aware that this is contrary to 
the facts, and Wilhelm rightly exposes the 
inaccuracy of this supposition in his final 
reply (Eph. Arch. 1904, p. 103). 

On the other hand, the decision of the 
latter scholar that the content of the inscrip- 
tion, the cults of deities and heroes clearly 
decipherable in the list, is wholly consistent 
with what we know of the Attic religion, 
does not entirely commend itself on reflec- 
tion ; and still less convincing is the Greek 


editor’s view that the cults are wholly 
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Euboeic. We must always bear in mind 
that our record is incomplete, as Wilhelm 
points out, and we must beware of dogmatis- 
ing too rigidly on the basis of it: divinities 
and heroes were no doubt often worshipped 
in localities where no ancient authority at- 
tests their presence. Still the fairly ample 
evidence at our disposal creates a certain 
probability as to questions of cult-localities, 
without which we could not argue on these 
lines at all. Now certain of the divine 
personages mentioned here are no more Attic 
than Euboeic, Apollo Pythios, Artemis, 
Poseidon for instance. We must look for 
more definitely local figures and still more 
for local appellatives that we can fix to a 
certain geographical point. 

Wilhelm believes that he has found some 
of these in the inscriptions, enough to prove 
the Attic character of the whole. In column 
A 1. 9 he would read [Ai] tporaio év Kuvo{ o- 
ovpat], and this restoration appears to me 
convincing, while the suggestion of Papa- 
basileios that we should read év Kuvos Kedady 
the unknown name of an unknown promon- 
tory supposed to be in Euboea is ineffectual. 
But Wilhelm’s proof that the Kynosoura 
where sacrifice was offered to Zeus Tropaios 
was in Salamis, was very confusedly stated 
in his first paper and not clearly given in his 
last. However when we compare Herodotus 
8, 76-77 with Paus. 1, 36, 1 and C. J. A. 2, 
471, we may conclude that the long promon- 
tory in Salamis almost opposite the temple 
of Artemis Munychia on the Attic shore was 
called Kynosoura (the name agrees excel- 
lently with its shape) and that this was where 
the epheboi sacrificed to Zeus Tropaios (vide 
also Milchéfer Text zu Karten von Attica 
Vii, vill, 27). We may remember that there 
was another Kynosoura at Marathon, and 
that here also there may well have been an 
altar of Zeus Tropaios to commemorate the 
great battle ; only there is no record of it. 
It is reasonable then to accept Wilhelm’s 
view that this phrase in the inscription 
refers to the Salaminian cult. 

Line 11 shows the letters 0001 AMNO€, 
and the first letters are evidently part of the 
name of some deity or hero in the dative: 
Papabasileios suggests Xouthos, the ancestor 
of the Ionic stock or Kothos a dimly remem- 
bered Euboean hero ; other restorations ap- 
pear possible, and if Nouthos (XZ000)) 
is the most probable as Wilhelm maintains, 
we can easily understand his name appear- 
ing among the cult-figures of the Marathonian 
tetrapolis, though it has not yet been found 
there; but he could also have received 


heroic honours in Euboea as the ancestor of 
an Ionic stock, and this fragment of the 
inscription cannot be urged as proof of the 
Attic rather than the Euboeic character of 
the document. 

A |. 10 shows us the letters E] EN TOI 
ELAIEI which Papabasileios interprets as 
"Adpodira év tH éAaret =‘ Aphrodite in the 
olive-yard,’ and calls attention to the inter- 
esting fact that in the neighbourhood of 
Chalkis there exists a chapel Iavayias tis 
"EKAaovons. But Wilhelm maintains that 
in the space before the first two letters EI 
there is no sign of T (this is clear from the 
facsimile) and he discovers traces of the 
oblique stroke of the Attic L; if this is 
certain, a point which the facsimile published 
does not enable us to determine, his restora- 
tion is inevitable “HpaxAci év rw éAauet. And 
he quotes the later fifth-century inscriptions 
of accounts that mention the shrine of 
“HpaxAjs év Eda, Elaieus being the name of 
a deme of the Hippothoontid tribe (C.I.A. 
1, 164, 1. 6, 170, 7, 173, 4: Steph. s.v. 
’EAatevs). He does not however explain or 
notice the curious use of the article in the 
phrase é€v té "EAatet, which throws some 
doubt on the identification which he proposes, 
for the article as far as I can find is never 
used in this way with a deme: it is there- 
fore somewhat more natural to interpret év 
To éAaued as=‘in the olive-yard,’ a vague 
phrase directing us to no known locality, 
although éAaevs is not found elsewhere in 
this sense.! 

At the end of column A there are certain 
blurred strokes visible which Wilhelm con- 
fidently interprets as [NYN ]@[A ]l€ [A || 
[AX JE[LOO!]. The original then must 


reveal something more than the published 


copy. We may trust his authority as to the 
letters, and I cannot suggest any other 
restoration than his. Nevertheless he is 


rather too hasty in using this as a clinching 


1 For éAaevs in the sense of ‘a place of olives,’ 
a common noun of local significance, Papabasileios 
compares such forms as dovakevs, Kwmrevs, peddevs 
(Eph. Arch. 1902, p. 36). The first example is 
certainly relevant. eAAeds is the name of an 
Attic deme, and the termination ‘ evs,’ which occurs 
in the names of many of these demes (cf. ’EAatpevs 
in Delos), is thought to be adjectival. But the 
deme ¢e\Aevs means ‘a rocky place’; and it seems 
that the termination could be used for the forma- 
tion of a local descriptive name, whether a proper 
or a common name. If the Attic deme ’EAaed’s 
meant originally ‘the olive-place,’ such a word 
could occur elsewhere as descriptive of similar lo- 
calities. Neither the Greek editor nor the German 
scholar considers the question about the article. 
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proof that the document is dealing here with 
a purely Athenian cult; certainly the cult- 
association of the Nymphs and Achelous 
was established on the banks of the Ilissus 
(Plat. Phaedr. 230 B); but he should have 
considered, if he was aware of the fact, that 
it also existed at Oropus, in the district of 
the Euripos (Paus. 1, 34, 2). 

But the most convincing proof that the 
content of the document belongs in part at 
least to the sphere of Attic religion is afforded 
by line 5 of column A where the words 
OLYTOI refer to the cult of Hippolytos 
or Aphrodite é¢’ ‘IrzoAvrw, both hero and 
goddess being worshipped on the Attic Acro- 
polis owing to Troezenian influences. It is 
surprising that this fact which is fatal 
to the hypothesis of the purely Chalkidic 
character of the inscription should have been 
ignored by the Greek editor (for the Attic 
cult vide my Cults, vol. 2, p. 658 and Aphro- 
dite R 11°). 

On the other hand Wilhelm does not 
sufficiently appreciate the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the inclusion of such cults 
as those of Glaukos and Eros (Col. A 1. 12 
and |. 4) in a genuine Attic calendar. As 
regards the latter, a mere argument from 
the silence of our records is admittedly 
unsatisfactory ; but here we can say more 
than that they have hitherto given us no 
evidence that Eros was admitted among the 
divinities of the Attic state: they allow us 
to maintain that if he was admitted at least 
before the time of Euripides and Plato 
certain definite statements in these authors 
are unintelligible ; for both deny that there 
was any such cult, and though they were 
wrong as regards the Greek world as a 
whole (witness Thespiae and Parion) they 
must have known the truth about the reli- 
gion of their own native land (vide Cults, 
vol. 2, Aphrodite R 119*: the altar said to 
have been erected by Charmos in the time 
of Peisistratos, if the story is genuine, 
belonged merely to private cult, vide Athenae. 
p- 609°, Paus. 1, 30, 1). The matter then 
stands thus: we may say that we know the 
Eros-cult at this time to have been non- 
Attic, we do not know whether it did or did 
not exist in Euboea, but we have reason for 
believing that Boeotian cult-influences were 
rife in the latter region, and that the Thes- 
pian Eros was at this time a widely recog- 
nised deity in Boeotia. As regards Glaukos, 
the case is somewhat different, but the con- 
clusion we should draw from the known 
facts is the same. There is no trace of this 
marine demigod elsewhere on the soil or in 
the waters of Attica. But if his name 
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occurred in an Attic inscription found in 
Attica, we should not be startled. The 
ancients have not bequeathed us an exhaus- 
tive record of Attic religion, and no one 
professes to know the whole. But where it 
is a question whether a document belongs 
to Attica or Euboea, the name of Glaukos 
occurring as a cult-name in it makes for the 
Euboeic theory, for his home was at Anthe- 
don on the Euripos and according to one 
story Euboea was his mother. 

But there is no cult-name in either 
column which is as unmistakeably Euboeic 
as that of Hippolytos is Attic: unless we 
were to accept the conjectured restoration of 
Papabasileios for 1. 8 Col. B |’ Aprépidos Ni}- 
gaias Which can scarcely be called convincing. 


~ 


We may then describe the inscription as 
a document found in the neighbourhood of 
Chalkis written in Attic script and dialect, 
containing allusions to purely Attic religion 
but also to cults that seem to belong to the 
Euripos district rather than to Attica. And 
Wilhelm’s hypothesis though preferable to 
the other scholar’s does not explain all the 
phenomena; nor does it help us to understand 
on what sort of occasion and under what cir- 
cumstances this state-archive was inscribed. 
It does not seem to be a statement of accounts 
showing the expenses incurred by ofticials in 
their management of the various local rituals : 
only one cipher-sign is discernible in what 
remains of both columns (B 1.11). It is 
not the iepds vopnos of a single Attic dis- 
trict or deme ; for on Wilhelm’s view of the 
text, we find cults of Salamis Athens and 
Elaieus grouped together. Nor can it be a 
comprehensive enactment dealing with 
Attica as a whole; for its mention of 6 
apxnyétns compels us to believe that it is 
dealing with the ritual of some single cult- 
centre. 

And finally we may feel that it is a prima 
facie objection to Wilhelm’s theory, that it 
supposes the inscription to have been brought 
by mere chance to the locality where it was 
found, and we may maintain that before resort- 
ing to this hypothesis we ought first to con- 
sider the possibility that it was originally 
and purposely set up there, though composed 
and inscribed by Athenians. 

I would suggest that the real solution of 
the problem lies in the proper interpreta- 
tion of the word dpynyérys, which occurs at 
least once (Col. B 1. 7). It is remarkable 
that the significance of the term in such a 
context and the clue that it supplies should 
have been entirely overlooked by Wilhelm 
and that the Greek editor should have 
nothing more to say about it than that 
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dpxnyerys is probably the name of a Chalkidic 
magistrate, though he is aware that the 
proper title of the official in this community 
was “Hyeuuv. 

As.the style and nomenclature of this 
inscription is wholly Attic, we must inter- 
pret dpynyerns in the Attic sense. The poets 
use the word quite loosely with the meaning 
of ruler or leader; but it did not occur in 
the Attic technical terminology as a title of 
any ordinary magistrate or official, nor as 
far as I am aware was it so used in other 
Greek communities.!_ In its technical appli- 
cation it usually designated the divine or 
heroic ancestor or founder of the city 
or tribe or deme: thus Athena herself was 
dpxnyeris of Athens, as Apollo was dpyyyérns 
of other communities; and the various 
eponymous heroes of Attic tribes and demes 
might be worshipped as dpynyéra. And the 
real individual who was the oixcorys of a new 
colony would be honoured as dépyyyérys after 
his death. It is possible also that at Athens 
the word might be sometimes applied to the 
founder of a new cult, a significance which 
we may attach to the term in an Argive 
sepulchral inscription which designates a 
priestess—who is represented on the stone 


with sceptre and key—as dpyxayéris. Follow- 
ing this leading clue I would therefore 


venture this explanation of the whole 
document before us: it is a ritual-code regu- 
lating the public worship of a settlement 
of Athenian citizens who have been sent 
out to colonise vacant lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chalkis or Eretria : the settlers 
are chosen from various Attic demes and 
transplant with them some of their indi- 
genous local cults, from the neighbourhood 
of Athens, from Salamis, or the tetrapolis : 
they also adopt certain worships that belong 
to the new soil or to the vicinity, such as 
those of Glaukos and Eros: the leader of the 
colony is the dpynyérns who will receive divine 
honours after his death. It appears from 
the context in which his title appears on the 
stone that he is still living, for he is associated 
with certain officials who enjoy perquisites 
at the sacrifices. One of the first acts of the 
newly settled community would be to legis- 
late concerning the tepa or public liturgies, 
for which purpose they might consult Delphi, 


! Herodotus 9, 86 calls the leading men of the 
Medising faction at Thebes apxnyérat ava mpérovs, 
but he is evidently using the word in its vague 
literary sense, and we know that the technical 
name for the magistrates at Thebes was not this. 
In the Delphic-Spartan rhetra apxyayéra: is used as 
a synonym for the kings, but Plutarch in his in- 
terpretation (yc. 6) does not imply that this was 
ever their official title in their life-time. 





and if so would probably be recommended to 
maintain the cults of their old homes and to 
adopt certain others that were likely to be 
efficacious in their new. 

The advantage of this hypothesis as com- 
pared with any yet put forth is that it ex- 
plains at once the employment of Attic 
writing and dialect, the Attic character of 
certain figures of the worship and the ap- 
parently non-Attic character of others, and 
it also supplies the motive for the publica- 
tion of a new religious code ; and it accounts 
for the mention of the dpynyérys. —_ It is not 
easy indeed to find another example of the 
founder or leader of the colony enjoying this 
title in his life-time ; he is usually the oixcorys 
or xtiorns ; and where we elsewhere find men- 
tion of 6 dpynyérys in narratives or records 
of cult® we recognise him to be the divine 
or heroised ancestor of the community ; but 
the examples are far too few to enable us to 
affirm that it could not be applied to the 
living founder and there is nothing in the 
word to suggest why it should not be. 

If the hypothesis put forward contains 
the truth, the importance of the inscription 
is greatly enhanced ; for it becomes the only 
record of an otherwise unattested Athenian 
settlement in the neighbourhood of Chalkis 
and Eretria after the re-conquest of the island 
by Pericles in B.c. 445. Strabo,? Diodorus,‘ 
and Plutarch ® only mention the Attic settle- 
ment on the land of Histiaea in the north of 
the island ; the last author speaks indeed of 
the expulsion of the Hippobotae from 
Chalkis by Pericles, but is silent as to the 
sending of cleruchs thither. The scholiast 
on Aristophanes ® talks vaguely and uselessly 
about Athens planting cleruchies in Euboea 
(‘ékAnpovxnoav aityv’) but adds the impor- 
tant statement from Philochorus that only 
Histiaea was colonised and that the rest of 
the country éx’ époAoyia Kxatacrabjva. We 
have the actual texts of the compacts which 
Athens made with Chalkis and Eretria,’? one 
clause guaranteeing that no citizens should 
be exiled. Yet we are told that Pericles 
did expel the Chalkidic Hippobotae, and 
whether Plutarch was right or wrong in 


this matter, the Euboean losses in the 
campaign might have left certain lands 


vacant which Attic cleruchs could settle on 
without breach of the public compact. 


2 H.g. in the recently discovered inscription in 
Delos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903 (xxvii. p. 75, 1. 99) 
oikodoujoa Tov meplBodov Tod "Apxnyérov. 

3 P. 445, 

#12 7: 12, 22. 

5 Pericl. 23. 

®§ Clouds 213. 

7 C.1.A. iv. 278. 
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On asmall tablet found near the Propy- 
jaea} in the writing of the latter part of the 
fifth century we find record of an Athenian 
dmoxia és "Ep... .; the stone is broken at a 
tantalising point: the accepted restoration is 
now és "Epeoov and refers the inscription to 

1 C.I.A. 1, 339. 
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the resettlement of Lesbos after the revolt ; 
but the former opinion that we should 
restore és ’Epetpiav might find favour again, 
if the interpretation of our new document 
which I have proposed were to be accepted. 
Lewis R. FARNELL. 


THE RELATION OF THE RESOLVED ARSIS AND RESOLVED THESIS IN 
PLAUTUS TO THE PROSE ACCENT. 


No satisfactory attempt has ever been 
made to account for the existence of the 
strict rules observed by Plautus, and the 
early Roman dramatists generally, in the use 
of dactyls, anapaests, and proceleusmatics in 
dialogue verse. Why, for instance, is a dac- 
tylic word not a good substitute for a trochee, 
seeing that an anapaestic word is a perfectly 
good substitute for an iambus? Or why is 
an anapaest divided as in hds|tibus 6m'nibus 
forbidden, while a dactyl divided as in qude 
uollés facijam omnia is perfectly legitimate ? 
It is true that explanations have been sug- 
gested of one or two particular rules, but 
they are far from convincing. Thus the rule 
forbidding caesura in a resolved thesis in 
dialogue verse is explained by Prof. Lindsay 
as due to the desire of the Roman drama- 
tists not to add to the length of the ‘irra- 
tional’ thesis by ‘the pause that inevitably 
attends upon the conclusion of a word.’! 
But it is not the fact that a pause necessarily 
or usually occurs between words in a spoken 
sentence, the division of sentences into words 
being logical, not phonetic. Further, caesura 
is just as strictly forbidden in the resolved 
arsis of the same feet, which arsis is not 
‘irrational.’ It is therefore hard to see why 
such an explanation is offered. All these 
rules have for their object the determining 
of the conditions under which certain feet 
may be admitted to trochaic and iambic 
verse, and these feet resemble one another 
in having ‘irrational’ theses, and resolution 
of the arsis or of the thesis or of both. 
What is needed therefore is a comprehensive 
explanation. The true reason for the ex- 
istence of any one of these rules will prob- 
ably be the reason for the existence of all 
the rest. To show that such a comprehensive 
explanation is possible is the purpose of the 
present paper. 

Writers on Plautine metric usually recog- 
nize some five or six rules regulating the 


Introduction to Captiui, 1900, p. 68. 


admission of dactyls, anapaests, and proce- 
leusmatics to the dialogue metres. As these 
rules serve purposes so very similar, they 
naturally overlap sometimes ; but it will be 
convenient to consider them in the form in 
which they are usually stated. It is demon- 
strable that they are all particular cases, or 
at least corollaries of a single law, which 
may be stated thus :— 

Except in the first foot of a colon, a re- 
solved arsis or thesis must, in dialogue metres, 
begin in a syllable which would bear in prose 
the primary or secondary word-accent, or a 
sentence-accent.? 

As regards the proceleusmatic, it has al- 
ready been shown by A. W. Ahlberg that 
both the arsis and the thesis of that par- 
ticular foot must begin in syllables accented 
in prose (De Proceleusmaticis, etc., Lund, 
1900, p. 36. Cf. Ritschl, Prol. Trin. p. 289). 
His method was the collection and classifica- 
tion of all the proceleusmatics occurring in 
the dialogue metres of Plautus and Terence. 
Such a method would be hardly practicable 
for the resolved arses and theses generally ; 
but I hope, by a different method, to show 
that every resolved arsis or resolved thesis 
found in Plautus is constructed in obedience 
to the same law. The one seeming excep- 
tion——the case in which a resolved arsis 
seems to begin in a short final syllable 
will be separately discussed below. It should 
be observed that, like the proposed law, the 
particular rules which are deducible from it 
as corollaries do not apply to the first foot 
of a colon.? Also the few iambic and trochaic 
lines occurring in the Cantica should not be 

? It need hardly be said that this law did not at 
first occur to the writer in the form in which it is 
here presented. It emerged in the course of a 
minute analysis of many hundreds of lines, under- 
taken with a view to discovering the exact means 
by which the dramatists avoided metrical ambi- 
guity. It is here demonstrated in what seems to 
be the briefest possible form. 

3 See O. Seyffert in Berl. Phil. 
p. 926. 


Woch. 1891, 
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included in the dialogue metres. 
rules seriatim. 

1. A dactylic or tribrach word or word- 
ending cannot receive the ictus on the middle 
syllable.! 

This follows directly from the general law. 
For the tribrach word this rule is not relaxed 
for the first foot or for anapaestic metre. 

2. A dactylic word word-ending can- 
not be a substitute for a trochee or an 
iambus. 

As a substitute for a trochee, a dactylic 
word would contain a resolved thesis whose 
first syllable would not be accented in prose. 
As a substitute for an iambus, it would re- 
ceive the ictus on the middle syllable, which 
is forbidden by the first corollary, and there- 
fore by the general law. It is significant 
that a word that becomes dactylic by elision 
is admissible as a substitute for either a 
trochee or an iambus (ériper(e) dculos, or 
ériper(e) omnés).2 Such a word so placed 
obviously fulfils the requirements of the 
law. 

3. The first two syllables of an anapaest 
may not be the ending of a polysyllable. 

Two such syllables must constitute either 
a resolved arsis or a resolved thesis—pec|téra 
mul|cént, or péc|tora mil\cent—the law being 
broken in either case. 

4. The first syllable of an anapaest may 
not be the last syllable of a word of more 
than one syllable.* 

A syllable so placed would be the first of 
a resolved arsis or of a resolved thesis— 
mag\nd uolip|tas, or mag|na uolip|tas. The 
law is obviously broken in either case. 

5. The first two syllables of a dactyl may 
not form one word, or the ending of a 
word. 

A dactyl so formed must be rising—cdris 


1 As these rules are generally recognized, it is 
not, perhaps, necessary to refer to places where 
they may be verified. The rules are given in Prof. 
Lindsay's C aptini ®, 2, Introd. iii. Most of them are 
also to be found in Klotz’s Altrémische Metrik. In 
some cases Klotz was driven by the exigencies of 
his theories to deny generally ago and indeed 
obvious facts. Thus he states (p. 2 ) that the ac- 
centuation _ 4 J (of a dactylic she 4y Ie permissible 
in any part of the line; but of the fifty-two in- 
stances there adduced, forty-five are in the first 
foot, and the remaining seven are in Cantica. 
Maurenbrecher also questions some of these rules 
(Hiatus u. Verschleifung, pp. 25 ff.); but succeeds 
in proving nothing more than that in the text, as 
we have it, there are some exceptions. Which was 
to be expected. 

2 Cf. Lindsay, /.c. p. 74. 

3 Klotz, to suit his theory, allows ...| 4, |. 
But all his instances are of the type of Pers. 653: 
méus patér ubi me sciet, where he unnecessarily 
scans ubi (p. 257 ff.). 
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ajmicus — or falling—cdrus a\micus: in 
either case the law would be broken. 

A long syllable accented in prose may 
not be shortened in dialogue verse under the 
law of Breues Breuiantes. 

In order that such a syllable might be 
shortened, it would be necessary that it 
should be preceded by a short syllable, and 
that an ictus metricus (cancelling the word 
accent) should fall either on the preceding 
short syllable, mdléstus, or on the following 
syllable, mdléstus. In the first case a re- 
solved arsis, in the second case a resolved 
thesis would offend against the proposed law. 
This rule, like the others, is suspended ir 
the first foot of a colon and in paameuill 
metre, as has been proved by the careful 
studies of A. W. Ahlberg.’ 

As has been already remarked, there is 
one case of resolution of the arsis which 
seems to contradict the proposed law, the 
case in which the resolved arsis (not thesis) 
seems to begin in a short final syllable. If 
this case be reserved for the present, the 
above demonstration proves the law not for 
every instance of resolved arsis or thesis in 
Plautus, but for every instance falling within 
the scope of these six generally recognized 
rules—that is to say, for the overwhelming 
majority of instances. We are quite justi- 
fied therefore in entertaining the presumption 
that the law is general, and in seeking to 
prove that it is so. To be more precise, these 
six rules prove that the law is observed 
whenever -he resolved arsis or thesis begins 
in one of the last three syllables of a word 
of more than one syllable. There are three 
cases in which they fail to prove that the 
law is observed : 

1. When the resolved arsis or thesis begins 
in that part of a polysyllable that precedes 
the chief accent—cdlamitdatem, saméntia ; 
2. when it begins in the first syllable of a 
word, or word-ending, of the measure of 
muliere; 3. when it begins in a monosyl- 
lable—quid agis, quid td ést. 

In case 1 the assumption that the syllable 
under the ictus would have borne the 
secondary accent in prose is obvious, and it 
is strengthened almost to the point of cer- 
tainty when we find that Plautus and 
Terence observe strict rules in their metrical 
treatment of such words. Thus words of 
the measure of calamitatem normally re- 
ceive the ictus on the first and fourth 


* Klotz (p. 263) seems to admit _ !, J ...; but 
all his examples are in the first foot, except Avi. 
139, which is in a Canticum. 

5 De Correptione Iambica Plaut., Lund, 1901, p. 
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syllables, not on the second and fifth— 
calamitdtem, but not caldmitatém. Accord- 
ing to Prof. R. 8. Radford,! words of that 
measure occur nearly 200 times in Plautus 
alone ; but there are only four or five places 
in all Plautus and Terence where they seem 
to be stressed otherwise than on the first 
and fourth syllables. The offending instances 
are Cist. 3 dipéritistis (in a bacchiac line), 
where we should restore aperiuistis ; Heaut. 
906 dpértiere, where restore operiuere (cf. 
Men. 550); Andr. 941 réligtone, where scan 
relligione; Mil. 562 nén mélitiose tamen, 
where the right order is possibly mdlitidse 
non tamén. The stressing cdlamititem may 
therefore be said to be invariable. The 
accent of cdlamitas, and words and word- 
endings of that measure, in republican Latin, 
seems to have become the secondary accent 
of célamttatem ; and it seems to be generally 
true that, where the position of the accent 
varied in the different parts of an inflexional 
system, a syllable which lost the principal 
accent acquired a secondary accent. This 
is further indicated by the metrical treat- 
ment in Plautus of words of the measure of 
commoditatem. In such words the ictus 
falls either on the second and fifth syllables, 
comméditatém (e.g. Poen. 916, Ter. Andr. 
569), or on the first and fourth syllables, 
commoditdtem (e.g. Men. 140, Mil. 1383). 
This double stressing is explained if we 
suppose the (principal) accent of commé- 
ditas to have become the secondary accent of 
comméditdtem. When the ictus fell as in 
commoditatém, the syllable that bore the 
secondary accent began a resolved arsis : 
when it fell as in cémmoditdtem, the same 
syllable began a resolved thesis. Similarly, 
the accent of dliquis became the secondary 
accent of dliqudéntum, which explains the 
stressing praéterea dliquantwm animi caiissa, 
Trin. 334. In this way inflexion would 
cause a minimum of accentual disturbance ; 
thus detinwi, detinuisti (probably not, in 
prose, détinuistc). This conclusion is further 
supported by the evidence of the Romance 
languages. Thus the doubling of / in the 
Italian scellerato (beside scelesto) is an effect 
of the secondary accent of Latin scélerdtus, 
which had the same position as the (prin- 
cipal) accent of scélerat, scélere, ete.2 It is, 
at the very least, a significant fact that we 
do find in Plautus the stressing comméddi- 
tatém, but do not (normally) find a stressing 
calimitatém. 

‘<The Latin Monosyllables in Relation to Ac- 
cent and Quantity.’ Trans. Amer. Phil. Association, 
vol. xxxiv. 1903, p. 66 ff. 

* Cf. Lindsay, Lat. Lang. iii. 7, p. 160. 
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Case 2 offers no difficulty. It is now 
generally admitted that words ending in 
four short syllables were accented on the 
fourth syllable from the end in the time of 
Plautus, mliere, puéritia. The accentua- 


tion miuliere is normal in Plautus, muliere 


occurring only in arguments (e.g. Pseud. 
7 


Arg. I. 
suspect. 

In case 3, when the resolved arsis or 
thesis begins in a monosyllable—quid agis, 
quid hic quod—it is evident that the law 
was obeyed if the monosyllable was accented 
in prose more prominently than the word or 
words that followed it, that is to say, if it 
bore what is called a sentence-accent. The 
question of sentence-accent arises whenever 
two or more words occurring in a sentence 
are grouped together for the purposes of 
accentuation, with the result that the 
proper accent of one or both or all the 
words forming the group is modified. For 
example, if in the spoken sentence quid agis ? 
the two words of which it is composed were 
grouped together, so that either the proper 
accent on the first syllable of agis was 
suppressed or some other modification of the 
proper accent of one or both words followed, 
then the accent (or accents) of the group 
might becalled a sentence-accent (or accents).4 

We have little certain knowledge of 
sentence-accents in Latin, but we have 
some ; and if, where we have certain know- 
ledge of a sentence-accent, we find that 
Plautus has regard to it in forming resolved 
arses and theses, that fact will increase the 
probability that in some other cases also, 
where its existence is less certain, such 
an accent was heard and played its part 
in Plautine metric. It is known, for in- 
stance, that a preposition and a_follow- 
ing noun ‘governed’ by it were accented, 
and sometimes written, as one word (Quint. 
i. 5. 27). This inforo, inirbe, antépedes, 
antededis, dntelimen, prépediem, ergapatrem, 
ergamdtrem, proptéreos, and so forth. In 
such cases the proposed law is obeyed by 
Plautus and Terence. Thus we find such 
stressing as dnte pedés, Mer. 780 (where 
the first syllable of the resolved thesis would 
bear the chief accent in prose, antépedes : cf. 
the metrical stressing diuitids beside the 
prose pronunciation diwitias) ; intér eos, Trin. 
623 ; inter eds, Cas. 561; proépter amorem, 
Mil. 1284 (where the first syllable of the 


), prologues, or in lines otherwise 


* Cf. Lindsay, op. cit. iii. 5 (2), p. 158. 

4 ] should perhaps apologize for defining a term 
so generally used; but if it is an error, it is an 
error on the safe side, and the term is not always 
used strictly. 
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resolved thesis would bear the secondary ac- 
cent in prose, proptéramérem, the secondary 
accent in this case occupying the position of 
the principal accent in proptéreos, etc. : cf. 
comméditas : commdditatem) ; per dnnénam 
caram, Stich. 179 (in prose pérdnnoénam). It 
is certain, again, that interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs were prominently accented.1 
When therefore we find that such stressings as 
quis homo, quid agis, quid agam are normal 
in Plautus and Terence (invariable, I think, at 
least in those parts of the line to which the 
proposed law applies), we are entitled to 
claim that here too regard was had to a 
sentence-accent. Of all the monosyllables 
found beginning aresolved arsis or thesis, guid 
is by far the commonest ; but there remain 
a number of instances in which other mono- 
syllables, such as et, wt, hic, si, occur in that 
position. That those monosyllables bore a 
sentence-accent is less certain than that 
interrogatives did so; but seeing that in 
other cases, where we have certain know- 
ledge of a sentence-accent, we find resolved 
sand theses beginning in syllables that 
bore it, it is at least extremely probable 
that in the comparatively small number of 
resolved arses and theses beginning in such 
words as et, ut, hic, si, the proposed law 
holds good.2 This disposes of the three 
vases in which the preceding demonstration 
fails definitely to prove that the law was 
observed. 

Nothing remains therefore but to consider 
the one apparent exception, the case in 
which a resolved arsis seems to begin in a 
short final syllable, e. g. Most. 402 tamquam 
si intus natus némo in dedzbis habitét.— 
licét.2? If the final syllable of aedibus 
remained short in this verse, the proposed 
law was broken: if it was metrically 
lengthened, the law was not broken. It is 
tempting to a theorist to assert anything 
which supports his own theory ; but he must 
be on his guard to make no assertion that is 
not supported by evidence independent of 
the theory he is advocating. Consequently, 
though there is nothing incredible or even 
unusual in the lengthening of a short final 
syllable by the power of the ictus, it will 





1 For the testimony of the grammarians on this 
point, see Lindsay, op. cit. iii. 12a (5). 

2 Cf. Radford, op. cit., who, using an entirely 
different method from that here followed, comes to 
the conclusion that, wherever a short monosyllable 
causes shortening of a succeeding syllable by the 
law of Breues Breuiantes, séd dpstulisti, c @ me, 
the metrically stressed monosyllable would have 
borne a sentence-accent in prose. 

* For a large number of instances, see Klotz, 
Altr. Metr. p. 257 ft. 
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not be proper for me to assert that aedibus 
has its final syllable metrically lengthened 
in this verse, unless there is independent 
evidence for that view. I am aware that 
Ritschl, with, it must be confessed, more of 
emphasis than of argument, pronounced 
against this metrical lengthening in Plautus,‘ 
and that he has been followed by other 
scholars ; but the question is to be decided 
solely by an appeal to facts. 

The most striking fact in connexion with 
the occurrence of short syllables in arsis in 
Plautus is that, by a rule strictly observed, 
the succeeding syllables must be of such a 
kind that lengthening of the short syllable 
in arsis shall be at least possible. First, the 
next following syllable may be long ; as in 
As. 250 fingeré falldciam, Pseud, 355 
prémeré possim domé, Men. 842 lampadibis 
ardéntibis: cf. Men. 327, 506, 900; Most. 
402, 849, 1118; etc. In these cases the 
lengthening of the short syllable in arsis must 
be admitted, unless the text be declared 
unsound. But far more significant than 
such instances is the fact that, wherever a 
syllable can be said to remain short in arsis, 
it must be followed not merely by one, but 
by two short syllables, capable of forming a 
resolved thesis. The rule is, that, when the 
final short syllable in arsis is followed by a 
word beginning with a short syllable, that 
short syllable must bear the primary or 
secondary prose accent (Klotz, /.c. p. 255 f.) ; 
from which it follows that the next fol- 
lowing syllable must be either short, or 
shortened under the law of  Breues 
Breuiantes. Thus, diceré uolui tibi would 
be a good verse-ending ; but diceré modésté 
modé would be impossible. Even filizs in 
exércitum (cf. Am. 102), though uncommon, 
is quite possible, because the scansion inéxér- 
citum is not excluded (in- having a secondary 
accent); but quam filitis amadbat tamén 
is not possible. There are many hundreds 
of instances in Plautus of the placing of a 
short final syllable in the arsis ; but there is 
not one exception to this rule.® I do not 
see how it is possible to resist the conclusion 
that in all these cases the poet intended the 
syllable placed in arsis to be metrically 
lengthened, so that the two following short 
syllables could form a resolved thesis. Klotz 
perceives to what conclusion the facts point ; 
nevertheless he rejects it on the a priort 
grounds that such lengthening is not proper 





4 Prol. Trin. p. 185. 
5 For Poen. 1194, Stich. 55, 737, see Klotz, p. 265. 
The last-mentioned occurs in a scene which is really 
a Canticum: observe the abnormal ictus amabilis, 
causing abnormal shortening of the preceding a. 
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(‘eigen’) to drama, and does not occur in 
Greek drama (l.c, p. 265). 

Another significant fact is this, that a 
final short syllable so placed is allowed in 
any foot of the line, except the last but one 
in verses requiring an iambic close. Thus 
satis agitat diceré wolui are impossible 
verse-endings where an iambic close is re- 
quired. Why? Apparently because they 
would have been recited satis | agitdt, ete., 
with an anapaest in the last place.! 

We have another means of testing the 
question whether Plautus regarded a short 
final syllable placed in arsis as metrically 
long, in the special case in which the 
phenomenon is associated with an apparent 
breach of Luchs’s well-known law. That 
law, not always rightly stated, forbids an 
iambus in the penultimate foot of verses 
requiring an iambic close, when the end of 
that foot coincides with the end of a word. 

4 5 
If, in the line, uolt te ndéuos erus operam 
1 2 

dare | tuo ueteri domino, the final syllable 
of erus was short, the penultimate foot was 
an iambus, and the law was broken; if, 
however, it was metrically lengthened, the 
penultimate foot was an anapaest, and 
the law was not broken. It has been said 
that Plautus tolerates the line-ending 
0 Pee ae eee If that can be proved, 
the on lengthening of the final syllable of erus 
in the line-ending ers operdm daré is 
neither proved nor disproved ; but if it can 
be shown that in no other case he tolerated 
that ending, then that fact is very strong 
evidence for the postulated lengthening. 

Excluding verse-endings of the type eris 
operdm daré, all other seeming breaches of 
Luchs’s law are divisible into three types ?: 
(a) réuentvint domim, (b) in aliiim diém, 
(c) déb(o) operdm tibi. At first sight, the 
instances of type (a) seem to prove conclu- 
sively that Plautus did tolerate the verse- 


a ee (ee en (ee ae There are five 
instances of this type in Plautus, and one 
in Terence: Am. 188 réueniint domiim, 


Poen. 27 


1 T have maintained, in Hermathena xxx. (1904), 
p. 140 f., that an anapaest is occasionally found 
for an iambus in the verse-close. That opinion 
I still hold; but I had not then observed the re- 
striction to which that licence is subject. It is 
allowed only when the verse ends with a quadri- 
syllable of the measure of perueniant: e.g. aigurid 
(Acc. Trag. 624 Rk), diuitidis, éuenidnt, ‘stirrupuit. 
Veniant would be impossible in place of the final 
iambus ; and those editors who postulate perwenant, 
and the like, give no instances of verse-closes in 
whic h the simple verb is required in a form 

*uenant. 
? See A. Luchs in Studemunds Studien, i. p. 13 ff. 


réueniint domium, Most. 57 
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réueniat senéx, Curc. 86 récipiat maré, Phore 
507 rétineém scié, Men. 550 dperuit forés. 
It cannot be an accident that in five of these 
instances we have a verb compounded with 
re(d)-. Such verbs had variable scansion 
of the initial syllable in republican Latin. 
We have réuortimini in Am. 689, réccludo 
in Cap. 918, rédducem, ibid. 923, Rud. 909, 
réeducem in Cap. 931. Where the metre 
decides the quantity, rédduco is normal in 
Plautus and Lucretius (Munro on Luer. i. 
228; Sonnenschein on Rud. 909). It is 
needless to multiply instances, which are 
well known. In each of the above cases we 
may scan the first syllable long. There 
remains the solitary éperuit forés. This is 
one of several places in which irregularities 
are associated with the perfect of operio or 
aperto. In Cist. 3 apéruistis, in Heaut. 906 
opéruere are abnormally stressed, as has been 
noticed above. These various irregularities 
disappear if we restore the archaic perfects 
operiui, aperiui : cf. posiui, saliui, etc. Thus 
these six instances, so far from proving that 
Plautus tolerated the ending | J | Uz, | _ 4, 
afford very strong evidence indeed that he 
did not. The dramatists never write such 
verse-endings as milierés domim, fidicinde 
dedit, ficiliis tibi. How convenient it 
would have been to do so, if it had been 
metrically possible, is proved by the com- 
parative frequency with which modern 
editors have introduced such endings into 
the text (eg. Rud. 1247: cf. Luchs, le. 
p. 14). 
In type (b), én aliwim diém, lengthening of 
a monosyllabic preposition in arsis is not to 
be thought of, iraliwm being as much one 
word as ieo. But it is a necessary con- 
dition in this type of verse-ending that the 
preposition shall be preceded by synaloepha. 
There are only seven certain instances 
(including those in which wt or at takes 
the place of the preposition). They are all 
of the type of milit(z) in aliaim diém (Aul. 
530: other instances in Luchs, lc. p. 16, 
where, however, some correction is necessary). 
That this never absent synaloepha is not 
accidental, but has a prosodic effect, is 
shown by the conditions found in _ the 
remaining case in which Luchs’s law seems 
to be broken, namely, in endings of the type 
(c), dab(o) operdm tibi. Omitting one or 
two places where the text is not certain, 
there are nineteen instances of this ending 
in Plautus, and three in Terence (Luchs, pp. 
13, 15). The necessary conditions are that 
there shall be synaloepha before the ana- 
paestic word, and that either a pause (e.g. 
at change of speakers) or a long syllable 
D 2 
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shall precede the entire sequence—fdctumst, 
dab(o) operim tibi. The presence of this 
long syllable (an ‘inner’ thesis), or of 
the pause that may take its place, in- 
dicates that the need was felt of some 
sort of signal when this ending was used : 
it breaks the pace of recitation, and allows 
the actor a moment’s pause. The syn- 
aloepha always found here evidently had 
the same prosodic effect as the differently 
placed synaloepha in type (b): it gives (at 
this particular place in the line) weight to 
the properly short syllable which it either 
precedes (b) or follows (c), and allows a 
pronunciation fac|tumst, d&bo | operdm | tibi 
or mi|litt in | aliwm | diém, though the 
hiatus need not have been so pronounced as 
it is here represented. All that was 
necessary was, that the short syllable in 
arsis should be in each case weighted a little, 
to allow a momentary pause. It is not to 
be supposed that so abnormal a hiatus, or, 
rather, synaloepha with such abnormal 
effects, could be used in any part of the line. 
It has long been suspected that the point in 
the line that immediately precedes the 
final iambic dipody had some special char- 
acteristics.'. Nor should it be forgotten 
that these types of verse-ending are excep- 
tional and comparatively infrequent. I 
hesitate to claim that the prosodic effect 
of synaloepha at this point in the line is 
definitely proved ; but there is always one 
unanswerable argument in its favour. If 
Plautus really tolerated a verse-ending 
L£1c-4,| +4, why does he never once, in 
all his 19,300 lines of dialogue verse, end a 
line with such a collocation as milierés 
domum* Or why do we never find such an 
ending as sdtis adést tibi? Those would be 
really conclusive instances. But they are 
wanting. I conclude therefore that in those 
seeming breaches of Luchs’s law which come 
under the types réuentint domim, milit(2) 
in aluim diém, dab(o) operém tibi, we have 
no certain evidence that Plautus tolerated 
the ending 4 J | Uz, It follows that 
it is highly improbable that he tolerated it 
in lines ending like ertis operém daré. If 
he did not, the final syllable of erus must 
have been lengthened in arsis. 

To sum up the evidence in favour of the 
view that a short final syllable under the 
ictus was treated as metrically long by 
Plautus: we find that such syllables are so 


ae) eee oe 


1 Cf. Jacobsohn, Quaestiones Plautinae : Gottin- 
gen, 1904, 
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introduced by Plautus that they can always 
be scanned long, but cannot always be 
scanned short ; further, the scanning of such 
syllables as long involves no metrical difti- 
culties, but the scanning of them as short 
involves a number of exceptions to Luchs’s 
law. If therefore we accept the guidance 
of the facts, accept, that is, the inductive 
method, we are indisputably led to the con- 
clusion that short final syllables so placed 
were lengthened, probably by a pause of one 
mora. The acceptance of that conclusion 
would even enable us to introduce a little 
order into the scanning of Saturnians. For 
example: facilé facteis superdses ; Gnaiudd 
patré progndtus ; insecé uorstitum. Inci- 
dentally, it would also remove the one 
stumbling-block in the way of Klotz’s law 
that the syllaba brewans and the brewata 
must both belong to the same arsis or thesis 
(in cases like patér ubt, where Klotz was 
compelled by his theory to scan 707). 

If the lengthening of short final syllables 
under the ictus be admitted, the sole seeming 
exception to the law proposed in the earlier 
part of this paper disappears. There is, of 
course, a further step to be taken—to enquire 
the raison détre of the law itself. I hope 
to consider that question on a future occa- 
sion. Meanwhile, thus much may be said. We 
do not find its raison @étre in the supposed, 
the oft-asserted preference of Plautus for 
coincidence of the verse-accent (ictus) with 
the prose-accent. For three reasons: 1. the 
law requires the first syllable of a resolved 
thesis, which has the weakest metrical stress, 
to be a syllable that would be accented in 
prose (cénsilium, intered) ; 2. the law does 
not apply to the first foot of a colon, or to 
anapaestic metre; 3. except in resolved 
arses and theses, and in those cases that 
come under the dipody-law, there is no 
evidence in the dramatists of any effort to 
avoid clashing of the verse-accent and the 
prose-accent. In the limitations of the appli- 
cability of the law we, naturally, have a clue 
to its ratson @étre. The law does not apply 
to that metre (the anapaestic), or to that 
part of the dialogue metres (the first foot) 
which is exempt from metrical ambiguity. In 
the necessity of avoiding metrical ambiguity, 
of providing a sure verse-clue—a necessity in 
every form of verse, and in every language— 
we shall find, I believe, the raison d’étre of 
the proposed law. 

CHARLES Exon. 
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THE SILVAE 


I 3 105-110. 


digne Midae Croesique bonis et Perside 
gaza, 105 

macte bonis animi, cuius stagnantia rura 

debuit et flauis Hermus transcurrere 
ripis 

et limo splendente Tagus. sic docta fre- 
quentes 

otia, sic omni detectus pectora nube 

finem Nestoreae precor egrediare senec- 


tae. 110 


Heinsius and Markland, that is to say 
the two kgenest minds that have ever con- 
cerned thefMiselves with Statius, independ- 
ently altered detectus to detersus. Their 
reason for the change they did not state, and 
Mr Vollmer cannot guess it. ‘detectus’ 
says he ‘ist ohne Bedenken; die Wolke 
tegit, ihr Verschwinden detegit, vgl. Liu. 
xxxili 7 7am iuga montium detexerat nebula’ ; 
and neither he nor his numerous admirers 
have any suspicion that this note is a sur- 
render instead of a defence. It was not 
because they did not see its meaning that 
Heinsius and Markland condemned detectus, 
but because they saw it. omni detectus 
pectora nube is good and clear Latin, and it 
signifies apertus, simplex. Hor. epist. i 16 
62 ‘noctem peccatis et fraudibus obice 
nubem,’ a veil of concealment ; Quint. inst. 
viii prooem. 20 ‘(cultus) muliebris et luxuri- 
osus non corpus exornat sed detegit mentem,’ 
lays the mind bare, Sen. ad Mare. 26 4 
‘nihil in obscuro, detectas mentes et aperta 
praecordia et in publico medioque uitam.’ 
Conversely a dissimulator is called tectus, 
kpupivous: Cic. de fin. ii 54 ‘is enim, qui 
occultus et tectus dicitur, tantum abest ut 
se indicet, perficiet etiam ut dolere alterius 
improbe facto uideatur.’ 

Is simplex what Statius means? Far 
from it, he means serenus. nube is rightly 
understood by Mr Vollmer himself as ‘Sorge 
und Furcht’; which interpretation he sup- 
ports in a characteristic manner by quoting 
a few examples which are relevant (such as 
Ouid. ex Pont. ii 1 5 ‘pulsa curarum nube 
serenum’) and a larger number which are 
not: one of these is Ouid. met. i 357, where 
Deucalion, after the ebb of the deluge, says 
‘terrent etiamnum nubila mentem,’ that is 
‘T still tremble when I see clouds in the sky.’ 
Now nubes curarum non tegit pectora, ‘ihr 
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OF STATIUS. 


Verschwinden’ non detegit pectora. When 
Homer at I]. xvii 591 says tov 8’ dyeos vepeAn 
éxdAupe éAauva, just as when he says at iii 
442 Epos dpévas audhexadvper, the meaning of 
exddvye is not hid (éxpype) but wrapped. 
Mr Vollmer therefore, in writing ‘die Wolke 
tegit, ihr Verschwinden detegit,’ puts the case 
against detectus in a nutshell. 

What the nubes cwrarum does is to make 
the spirit gloomy ; its victim is not tectus 
but nubilus, and to remove the gloom is not 
detegere but detergere. Fest. p. 363 Muell. 
‘tersuwm diem pro sereno dictum ab antiquis,’ 
Hor. carm. i 7 15 sq. ‘albus ut obscuro 
deterget nubila caelo | saepe notus,’ Apoll. 
Sid. carm. 7 135 ‘detersam mentem caligo 
relinquat,’ Symm. ep. ii 24 ‘ut sollicitudinem 

. Spes promissa detergeat,’ vi 72 ‘ praestate 
litteras, quarum laetitia nwbem tergeat prae- 
sentis iniuriae.’ But the corruption detectus 
appears to indicate the form detertus. Nonius 
p- 179 quotes from Cato ‘circumtonsi et tert 
atque unctuli’ and from Varro ‘aerea terta 
nitet galea’; and that the Romans of later 
times maintained their ancient freedom 
against the assaults of grammarians is shown 
by the precept of the appendix Probi G.L.K. 
iv 198 4 ‘tersus non tertus.’ In Statius as 
in other writers of Domitian’s day there are 
traces of antique orthography preserved in 
the corruptions of the MSS. Theb. i 706 
ultra est w, ultra sim P, that is ultrast; ii 
417 toruus et w, seruo sed P, that is torwos 
et; ix 865 obliquus w, oblitus P, that is 
oblicus. In Theb. xi 152-4 we find 


ardet inops animi, nec tam considere regno 

quam scelus et caedem et perfossi san- 
guine fratris 

expirare cupit. 


What ‘sanguine fratris expirare’ can mean | 
do not know; but I know that in Verg. 
georg. ii 510 we read ‘gaudent perfusi 
sanguine fratrum’ ; that Virgil’s own spelling, 
as Quintilian inst. i 7 20 declares on the 
authority of Virgil’s handwriting, was per- 
fussi ; and that Virgil’s cod. Gudianus, which 
offers refussa at Aen. i126 and imfussa at 
iv 250, has confossae at iv 250 where other 
MSS have confusae. So I conjecture 
perfussus sanguine fratris 
expirare cupit. 


At Theb. v 131 the Puteaneus presents 
gauissa. 
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I 4 58-62. 


tunc deus, Alpini qui iuxta culmina dorsi 

signat Apollineos sancto cognomine lucos, 

respicit, heu tanti pridem securus alumni, 60 

progressusque moras ‘nunc mecum, 
Epidauria proles, 

hinc’ ait ‘i gaudens’. 


Rutilius Gallicus has fallen ill of over- 
work in the service of the state, and Apollo, 
at first neglectful, now intervenes. Since 
progressusque moras has neither sense nor 
structure most editors read praeqgressus, 
‘quod explicant’ says Markland ‘statim, 
sine mora ; non male ad sensum, sed phraseos 
desunt exempla, et deerunt si recte auguror’ ; 
Mr Vollmer translates ‘dem Zogern 
Aeskulaps zuvorkommend, der Juppiters 
Strafe fiirchten kénnte, weil er von diesem 
mit dem Blitze getroffen worden, als er den 
Hippolytus oder Glaucus ins Leben zuriick- 
gerufen’. For the sweet sake of a MS 
reading we would all believe these explan- 
ations, or any others ; but praegressus is a 
conjecture, and a conjecture cannot count 
on such devotion: it ought to mean some- 
thing, not to beg a meaning from public 
charity. The form of the sentence resembles 
Ach. i 126 sqq. ‘iam dudum tacito lustrat 
Thetis omnia uisu, | vec perpessa moras 
“ubinam mea pignora, Chiron, | dic” att’ : 


instead of progressus we want some word to 
signify abrumpens (Theb. xi 201 ‘abrumpe 


moras, celeremus’, Ach. ii 198  ‘heia, 
abrumpe moras’). Now in the line above, 
60, the reading of the MS is not pridem but 
precidem ; and I ask the question whether 
this is not praecidens, first added in the 
margin to restore what had been torn away 
from the beginning of u. 61 (torn away I say, 
for praecidens could hardly be corrupted to 
progressus), and then mistaken for a correc- 
tion of pridem in u. 60, so that the gap in 
u. 61 still remained and was filled up other- 
wise. For ‘praecidensque moras’ see 
Plin. ep. ix 1 4 ‘cuius cunctationem. 
temporis ratio praecidit.’ 


I 4 71-%. 
prima togae uirtus illi quoque : clarus et 
ingens 
eloquio ; mox innumeris exercita castris 
occiduas primasque domos et sole sub omni 
permeruit iurata manus, nec in otia pacis 
permissum laxare animos ferrumque re- 75 
cingi. 


The construction breaks down in 73 sq. 
The ace. domos is governed by the transitive 


verb permeruit (= meruit per) as by perfuris 
in Theb. iv 388 sq. ‘Eoasque domos fla- 
grante triumpho | perfuris.’ But if permer- 
uit is a transitive verb it cannot be taken 
with sole sub omni, which requires the in- 
transitive meruit. What has happened is 
rendered clear by the parallel of Theb. i 
200 sq. ‘primaeque occiduaeque domus et 
fusa sub omni | terra atque unda die’: a 
verse is lost which completed the sentence 
something in this fashion, 


occiduas primasque domos et sole sub omni 
<effusos pelagi tractus terrasque patentes> 
permeruit iurata manus. 


[5 34-41. 


non hue admissae Thasos aut undosa 
Carystos, 

maeret onyx longe queriturque exclusus 
ophites : 

sola nitet flauis Nomadum decisa metallis 

purpura, sola cauo Phrygiae quam Synna- 
dos antro 

ipse cruentauit maculis lucentibus Attis 

quoque Tyri niueas secat et Sidonia rupes. 

uix locus Eurotae, uiridis cum regula 
longo 40 

Synnada distinctu uariat. 


the words of 
‘can restore the 


and divert 


I cannot here recover 
Statius, but I think that I 
sentence to its original form 
conjecture from a false track. 

The first difficulty is the purpura of u. 37. 
Purple marble, porphyry, was not hewn 
from the quarries of Numidia: what they 
produced was giallo antico, and that is why 
they are called flaua. Nor was it purple 
marble that Attis sprinkled with his blood- 
stains : they were purple, but it was white, 
ii 2 87 sqq. ‘Synnade quod maesta Phrygiae 
fodere secures | per Cybeles lugentis agros, 
ubi marmore picto | candida purpureo distin- 
guitur area gyro. The second difficulty 
is verse 39, which has no meaning or 
construction. The least improbable con- 
jecture is perhaps Heinsius’ ‘ qguasque Tyros 
wena secat e Sidonide rupes’; but nothing 
is known of marble quarries at Tyre or 
Sidon. 

These two difticulties should help to solve 
one another. The sola nitet ...decisa of 
36 and the sola ... quam of 37 cannot 
belong to purpura, and the only word in the 
passage to which they can belong is the 
rupes of 39. The Tyri and Sidona of 39 
cannot belong to rupes, and the only word 
in the passage to which they can belong is 
the purpura of 37. Further, almost all the 
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marbles mentioned at this place are men- 
tioned also at i 2 148 sqq. in these verses : 


hic Libyeus Phrygiusque silex, hic dura 
Laconum 

saxa uirent, hic flexus onyx et concolor alto 

uena mari rupesque nitent, quis purpura 
SAE Pe 

Oebalis et Tyrii moderator liuet aent. 


That is how Statius describes porphyry ; and 
here he describes it again : 


sola nitet flauis Nomadum decisa metallis 

quoique Tyri VJ _ J J et Sidonia rupes 

purpura, sola cauo Phrygiae quam Synna- 
dos antro 

ipse cruentauit maculis lucentibus Attis. 


Verse 39 was probably repeated after 38 by 
reason of the homoeoteleuton -allis, attis, 
and then wrongly deleted in the first place 
instead of the second. The construction is 
‘sola nitet rupes Nomadum metallis decisa, 
eaque rupes quoi (liuet saepe’?) Tyri et 
Sidonia purpura.’ rupi would be more 
regular than rupes, but the hyperbaton 
is like Lue. i 13 sqq. ‘heu quantum terrae 
potuit pelagique parari | hoc, quem ciuiles 
hauserunt, sanguine, dextrae’ and Sil. xi 
459-61 ‘sed, quos pulsabat Rhipaeum ad 
Strymona, nerui, | auditus superis, auditus 
manibus Orpheus, | emerito fulgent clara 
inter sidera caelo’; and the ambiguity, if 
ambiguity there be, is like Prop. ii 26 7 
‘ne forte tuum mare nomen haberet’ and 
Hor. epist. i 19 28 ‘temperat Archilochi 
musam pede mascula Sappho.’ Statius him- 
self has a more violent dislocation of words 
in Theb. ix 135 sqq. ‘uidit, quamquam 
undique crebrae, | Hippomedon, ante ora 
minae, saeuoque proteruam | abstulit ense 
manum. For ‘Tyri et Sidonia purpura ’ 
see ii 2 122 ‘Troica et Euphratae diademata,’ 
v 1 26 ‘Apollineus Bacchique sacerdos’ ; 
though niweas secat may contain another 
substantive in disguise. 


IT 1 19-30. 


ipse etenim tecum nigrae sollemnia pom 
pae 

spectatumque urbi scelus et puerile fere- 
trum 

produxi, saeuos damnati turis aceruos 

plorantemque animam supra sua funera 
uidi, 

teque patrum gemitus superantem et 
bracchia matrum 

complexumque rogos ignemque haurire 
parantem 


uix tenui similis comes offendiquetenendo. 

et nunc heu uittis et frontis honore soluto 

infaustus uates uersa mea pectora tecum 

plangolyra. et diu comitem sociumque 
doloris, 

si merui luctusque tui consortia sensi, 

iam lenis patiare precor. 30 


The oldest conjecture at u. 28 is at dirt; 
Markland’s en duri is apter, but the elision 
of an iambus before en is probably illegiti 
mate. Mr Vollmer writes sed tu: both 
words are inoffensive, but both are super- 
fluous. What the sense and context suggest 
is a word to signify acris or recentis, a fresh 
and overwhelming grief (‘me fulmine wm 
ipso | audiuere patres’ he proceeds in 30 sq.) ; 
and the letters of the text point straight to 
such a word : 


crudi comitem sociumque doloris. 


crudi =et udi, for the confusion of ¢ with e 
and of 7 with ¢ are both common enough. 
The cod. Matritensis which has preserved us 
Statius’ siluae contains also the astronomica 
of Manilius, and at Man. iv 350 it has ‘et 
imine’ for ‘crimine,’ at iii 10 ‘laecetum’ for 
‘lacerum,’ and at i 821 ‘aera’ where Mani- 
lius’ other MSS have ‘acta’: in the siluae it 
offers i 4 1 eloto for clotho, iv 4 91 cuueneae 
for duuencae, i 4 74 permetutt for perme- 
ruit, and ii 6 10 wt se for wrse. The com- 
parison of fresh grief to a raw wound is 
frequent, as at Plin. ep. v 16 11 ‘ut enim 
crudum adhue wulnus medentium manus 
reformidat, deinde patitur atque  ultro 
requirit, sic recens animi dolor consolationes 
reicit ac refugit, mox desiderat et clementer 
admotis adquiescit,’ and is used by Statius 
himself in v 1 18 sq. ‘cum plaga recens et 
adhue in uulnere primo | nigra domus’ and 
in uu. 3 sy. of this very poem, ‘abruptis 
etiam nune flebile uenis | uulnus hiat mag- 
naeque patet uia lubrica plagae’: he repeats 
the phrase itself at Theb. iii 534 sq. in 
describing a wounded bull fresh from victory 
over its rival, ‘uacua iacet hostis harena | 
turpe gemens crudosque uetat sentire do- 
lores’; he varies it at silu. v 5 38 sq. ‘ille 
ego, qui quotiens blande matrumque patrum- 
que | uulnera, qui wuos potui mulcere 
dolores.’ 


TT 1 45-49. 


blandis ubinam ora arguta querellis 
osculaque impliciti uernos redolentia flores 
et mixtae risu lacrimae penitusque loquentis 
Hyblaeis uox mixta fauis, cui sibila 
serpens 
poneret et saeuae uellent seruire nouercae. 












40 


That Statius, who at i 1 15 sq. appears to 
have written ‘ora ... mixta notis belli,’ 
could write ‘uox mixta fauis’ is not incre- 
dible ; but neither he nor any known Latin 
author could place it side by side with 
‘mixtae risu lacrimae’: ‘tears blent with 
smiles and a voice blent with honeycomb.’ 
All that Mr Vollmer has to say is ‘mixta ist 
chiastisch wiederholt,’ as if that mended 
matters. Markland conjectured tincta; but 
it comes nearer to the MS and suits well the 
artificiality of Statius to write ‘Hyblaeis 
uox mulsa fauis,’ that is ‘sweetened.’ It 
was the admixture of honey which produced 
the drink called mulsum, and the word is 
applied to honeyed speech in Plaut. Poen. 
325 ‘ut mulsa loquitur’ and rud. 364 ‘ut 
dulcis es, ut mulsa (multa C) dicta dicis.’ In 
other connexions also the poets use mulcere 
for ‘sweeten’: Sil. vii 169 ‘pocula nec 
norant sucis mulcere Lyaei,’ Man. v 264 sqq. 
‘Arabum Suriis mulcebit odores | et medios 
unguenta dabit referentia flatus, | ut sit adul- 
terio sucorum gratia maior,’ 332 sq. ‘ ille da- 
bit cantus inter conuiuia dulcis | mulcebitque 
sono Bacchum,’‘ make the wine taste sweeter.’ 
In Colum. x 261 sq. we have ‘rosa praestat 
honores | caelitibus templisque Sabaeum 
miscet odorem,’ which is an imitation of 
Verg. Aen. i 416 sq. ‘Sabaeo | ture calent 
arae sertisque recentibus halant.’ Sut 
‘miscet Sabaeum odorem’ is no sort of 
Latin for ‘miscetur cum Sabaeo odore,’ and 
here too I should write mccet. 


IT 1 65-68. 


obuius intranti rursus quis in ora manusque 

prosiliet breuibusque umeros  circumdabit 
ulnis ? 

muta domus, fateor, desolatique penates, 

et situs in thalamis et maesta silentia mensis. 


‘inepta et nullius sensus uox ista fateor’ 
said Markland, who lived in the eighteenth 
century, knew the meaning of Latin words, 
and attended to the context. Now come 
down to the year 1893 and listen to Mr 


J 


F. Skutsch in Fleck. Jahrb. vol. 147 pp. 
827-8. 


credisne nullum fere siluarum uocabulum 
coniecturis magis uexatum esse quam illud 
fateor? taedet sescenta illa conamina, inept- 
issima plerumque, recensere; putes criticos 
non minus nostri loci securos quam sermonis 
latini ignaros fuisse. nam quam saepe paren- 
theticum illud fateor poetae adhibuerint, dici 
nequit; uide, ut ex multis pauca delibem, 
Ouidium rem. 314, met. ix 362; ipsum Statium 
silu. iii 4 39; Martialem i 90 5, ii 28 5, iii 12 1, 
Claudianum compluribus locis quos Birtii index 
subministrabit ; Maximianum ii 29, v 39 ; poet. 
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lat. min. iv p. 424 c. 527 u. 4 Baehr., ibd. v 
p. 367 c. 62 u. 3. sed Marklandus ‘si domus 
muta est et desolata’ inquit ‘quaeso a te, Stati, 
quid ad rem est siue tu hoc fatearis siue non 
fatearis?’ hanc tamen quaestionem non minus 
recte ceteris poetis quos nominaui plurimis 
locis eorum quos modo congessi proposueris. 
immo non pauci loci erunt quibus minus bene 
illud fateor explices quam nostro. nam Statius 
sane fatetur quod, si propositum exequi uolt, 
celare praestaret ; consolari uolt amicum, sed 
ne consolaturus quidem celat, quantum damni 
pueri mors praematura attulerit. at apud 
Ouidium 1.1. si Dryopae in arborem mutatae 
soror ait opemque | non poteram tilt jerre, soror: 
quantumque ualebam | crescentem truncum ra- 
mosque amplexa morabar | et, fateor, uolui sub 
eodem cortice condi, hoc loco fateor uix intel- 
legitur, nisi compertum tibi est quantopere 
huius parenthesis uis continuo usu debilitata 
sit, qua de re fusius dicendi compendium mihi 
faciunt quae adnotauit Bonnetus de Gregorii 
Turonensis latinitate p. 258 adn. 2. 





Perhaps the fittest reply would be * nuga- 
tur, fateor, Skutschius.’ It is Mr Skutsch 
himself who is ‘sermonis latini ignarus’ and 
‘nostri loci securus.’ The parenthetic fateor 
has two meanings: it means to confess or 
concede something which one might be 
thought willing to deny (Ouid. rem. 314 
‘curabar propriis aeger Podalirius herbis | et, 
fateor, medicus turpiter aeger eram’), and it 
means to declare something which one has 
the power to conceal (Ouid. met. ix 362 
Stat. silu. 11 4 39 ‘nil ego, nil, fateor, toto 
tam dulce sub orbe | aut uidi aut genui’). 
Out of all the poets’ ‘innumerable’ examples 
Mr Skutsch neither quotes nor can quote 
a single one where /fateor is used as I have 
used it above and as Statius must have used 
it if he used it here. Mr Skutsch fancies 
that Statius ‘fatetur quod, si propositum 
exequi uolt, celare praestaret: consolari 
uolt amicum.’ Statius, on the contrary, is 
extolling the graces of Glaucias and magnify- 
ing the loss which Melior has sustained : this 
has been his theme ever since u. 55 ‘confer 
gemitus pariterque fleamus’ ; the whole para- 
graph consists of enquiries like ‘quis tua collo- 
quiis hilaris mulcebit amantis | pectora?’ and 
exclamations like ‘heu lactea colla’; and in 
the next verse 69 he proceeds ‘quid mirum, 
tanto si te pius altor honorat | funere?’ 
But suppose that Statius wanted to conceal 


or deny the truth: how could he? Which 
knew best whether Melior’s house was 
silent and Melior’s hearth was desolate ? 
Melior or Statius? And then Gregory of 


Tours (who uses fateor in some such sense 
as ‘comme bien vous le pensez’) is fetched 
from the 6th century to corrupt the Latinity 
of the Ist. 

Mr Vollmer says that ‘dieser partikelar- 
tige Gebrauch (fast = “ leider”) des Verbum 
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is found ‘schon Verg. A. ii 134 xii 813.’ It 
is not: those passages are these, ‘eripui, 
jateor, leto me et uincula rupi, ’‘Tuturnam 
misero, fatcor, succurrere fratri | suasi.’ Mark- 
land proposed partter, which is violent, and 
Baehrens stat ero, which is unnatural. I 


conjecture 
muta domus mwssat desolatique penates, 


mus-mus shortened to mus and fat expanded 
to fateor. See Auson. parent. ix 15 ‘muta 
domus silet et torus alget,’ Prop. iv 3 53 
‘omnia surda_ tacent,’ Petr. 126 ‘fabula 
muta taces,’ Ouid. met. iv 433 ‘muta silentia,’ 
Verg. Aen. xii 718 ‘stat pecus omne metu 
mutum, mussantque iuuencae.’ If the repeti- 
tion of the syllable mas (though it is hardly 
a repetition, since the w of musso is probably 
long) strikes any reader as displeasing, let 
him ask himself why ‘Sizin imfandum’ at 
Theb. xii 576 and ‘silwas wasta at Lue. vi 
42 do not so strike him. 


II 1 124-129. 


Herculeos annis aequare labores 
coeperat adsurgens, sed adhuc infantia 
juxta ; 25 
iam tamen et ualidi gressus mensuraque 
maior 
cultibus et uisae puero decrescere uestes, 
cum tibi quas uestes, quae non gesta- 
mina mitis 
festinabat erus. 


Down to the year 1900 the reading of the 
MSS at the end of u. 125 was supposed to be 
mixta. Markland in 1728 emended zuzta, 
but many editors still retained mixta, and 
Mr Vollmer in 1898 of course was one of 
them. In 1900 Mr Klotz informed us that 
taxta is actually the reading of the Matri- 
tensis, and he prints it in his text, and so do 
the following editors: Markland is not 
mentioned. This is the way to deal with 
conjectural emendators : reject their emenda- 
tions as long as you can, and then, when you 
are forced to accept their emendations, sup- 
press their names. Heinsius conjectured 
sancire for sanare at ii 1 84, Lindenbrog 
declinis for decliuis at ii 3 45, Markland 
ceruae for terrae at ii 3 22, carpit for carpsit 
at 11 6 98, nec for haec at iv 5 37, and 
nauam for uanam at v 1 76: all these con- 
jectures are now found in the Matritensis 
and received into the text of editions, but 
nothing is said of their discoverers. 

127 sq. westes, | cum tibi quas uestes.} 

' *uestes mit Nachdruck wiederholt’ Vollmer ; 
and similarly at v 5 33 sq. (iuuat inlaudabile car- 
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‘haec pauperies sermonis’ says Markland 
‘non Statiana est, sed alius cuiuspiam, qui 
in margine libri sui hance uocem scripserat 
ad explicandam aliam quae in contextu 
erat, et quae diftficilior illi uidebatur.’ It 
may be so, or it may be that the genuine 
word had fallen out; and an appropriate 
word which might easily fall out after 
4 guas is <lanas>. Perhaps too there is 
another place where danas has been sup- 
planted by westes. At Ouid. her. xiii 37-40, 
when most MSS give ‘scilicet ipsa geram 
saturatas murice westes, | bella sub Tliacis 
moenibus ille gerat? | ipsa comas_ pectar, 
galea caput ille prematur, | ipsa nouas westes, 
dura uir arma ferat ?’ Mr Vollmer will again 
be ready with the comment ‘westes mit Nach 
druck wiederholt,’ overlooking ‘comas pectar ’ 
as he overlooked ‘quae non gestamina ;’ but 
Mr Sedlmayer’s cod. Gothanus posterior, 
which has several traits of integrity, offers 
‘saturatas murice danas,’ and if this is a con- 
jecture it isa good one: met. vi 9 ‘tinguebat 
murice lanas,’ art. i 251 ‘de tincta murice 
lana, iii 170 ‘de Tyrio murice, lana, rubes.’ 

Markland and most editors, in the middle 
of u. 129, punctuate ‘ erus ?’ which is wrong ; 
Mr Klotz punctuates ‘erus !’ which is worse. 
The stop to be placed at the end of a sen 
tence is determined by the principal verb : 
the principal verb of this sentence is ‘uisae,’ 
which is neither interrogative nor exclama- 
tory. The ‘quas’ of ‘quas uestes’ (unless 
you supply ‘non’ from the next clause) is 
exclamatory, like the ‘quem’ of ‘quem, 
Natura, patrem’ in u. 34: the ‘quae’ of 
‘quae non gestamina’ is interrogative ; but 
if you insist upon expressing these facts by 
punctuation you must print ‘cum tibi quas 
uestes ! quae non gestamina ? mitis | festina- 
bat erus.’ 


ades huc emissus ab atro 
limine, cui soli cuncta impetrare facultas, 
Glaucia :? insontes animas nec portitor 
arcet 
nec durae comes ille ferae. 230 


men | fundere et incompte miserum laudare dolo- 
rem) ‘/audare durch das vorhergehende inlaudahile 
gestiitzt und gegensiitzlich betont.’ 

2 *Tch halte den Hiat nach dem Vocativ ebenso 
wie nach einer Interjection fiir berechtigt’ Vollmer. 
This opinion will carry such weight as belongs to 
the opinions of a metrist who scans both Pliadum- 
que and reicitque as UV _¥VL. If the text were 
right, it would of course be TAav«ia (Martial calls 
him Glaucias as well as Glaucid) shortened in lieu 
of elision like Virgil’s Pelio Ossam; but this has 
no parallel in Statius, who at iii 2 65 writes Pelion 
Ossae. The old conjecture Glaucia; <nam 
insontes is the most probable. 
























































This ‘comes,’ according to Heinsius, is 
Cerberus’ brother the dog Orthrus, whom 
Silius xiii 845 sets to worry unchaste 
Vestals ; according to O. Rossbach Rhein. 
Mus. 1893 p. 594 it is the ‘ianitor... 
sedis laxae, qui uiscera saeuo | spargis nostra 
cani’ of Luc. vi 702 sq., perhaps the same 
as ‘ostia Ditis | centenis suetus Briareus 
recludere palmis’ in Sil. xiii 587 sq. If 
either of these explanations is right, durae 
must be altered, as the old editors, who were 
at home in Latin poetry, altered it, to dirae : 
it is in this age, the age of the Archiv fiir 
Lateinische Lexikographie and the thesaurus 
linguae Latinae, that scholars accept ‘durae 
ferae’ as a Roman’s designation of Cerberus. 

But side by side with Charon it is not any 
associate of Cerberus’ that one expects to 
find ; it is Cerberus himself, whose especial 
duty it is to prevent the escape of the dead : 
Fronto fer. Als. p. 228 Nab. ‘canem denique 
custodem apposuisse umbris territandis, quae 
aufugere ad superos cuperent’; and since it 
is necessary to change at least one letter of 
the MS text perhaps that letter should not 
be w but /: 


nec durae comes ille serae. 


Tib. i 2 6 ‘dura ianua fulta sera.’ Cerberus 
himself is the companion of the inexorable 
bar: he is chained to it as a ‘canis catena- 
Prop. iv 11 25 sq. ‘ Cerberus et nullas 
petat improbus umbras | et iaceat 
tacita laxa catena sera, 7 89 sq. ‘nox 
clausas liberat umbras | errat et abiecta 
Cerberus ipse sera.’ 


rius.’ 
hodie 


II 2 138-154. 

at nune discussa rerum caligine uerum 

aspicis : illo alii rursus iactantur in alto, 

set tua securos portus placidamque quie 
tem 

intrauit non quassa ratis. 
umquam 

emeritam in nostras puppem dimitte pro- 
cellas. 

tuque, nurusinter. ....... 

praecordia curae, 


140 


sic perge nec 


— ped 


s~T Lo 


non frontem Tuescere minae, sed candida 
semper 

gaudia et in uultu curarum ignara uo- 
luptas ; 

non tibi sepositas infelix strangulat arca 150 

diuitias auidique animum dispendia tor- 
quent 

fenoris : 

temperies. 
rent 


expositi census et docta fruendi 
non ulla deo meliore cohae 
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pectora, non alias docuit Concordia 
mentes. 154 

discite securi, quorum de pectore mixtae 143 

in longum coiere faces sanctusque pudicae 

seruat amicitiae leges amor. ite per annos 

saeculaque et priscae titulos praecedite 
famae. 


146 


The first word of u. 140 is in the MS et. 
The old editors saw that an adversative par- 
ticle was wanted, and they changed it to aé; 
this however stands at the beginning of 
u. 138, and Dr Postgate’s sed is the more 
probable. In the last German editions the 
passage wears this shape, 


at nune discussa rerum caligine uerum 
aspicis—illo alii rursus iactantur in alto—, 
et tua ete. 


It is thought more probable that an author 
should thus tear ‘iactantur in alto’ away 
from ‘portus’ and ‘ratis’ and attach it to 
‘discussa caligine uerum aspicis’ than that 
one letter should be lost or altered in the 
course of 1300 years; and to have such 
notions of probability is thought ‘ vor- 
sichtig.’ 

In uu. 142-154 reason, I know not how, 
has got the upper hand, and modern editions 
arrange the verses as above, accepting Cal- 
derinus’ lacuna in 147 and Amiterninus’ 
transposition of 143-6, despite what Cruceus 
sagely calls its ‘audacia Scaligeriana.’ There 
remain the difficulties of 154 and 143, in 
which neither docwit nor discite has any 
meaning.! The old editors changed discite 
to wiuite, which is violent, and docuit to 
decuit, which fails to complete the sense 
(e.g. magis decuit). Nothing seems more 


1 * Aus deo meliore ist zu Concordia (zu i 2 240) 
ein melior oder melius zu erginzen, wie oft ein 
comparativer Begriff nur bei einem Satzgliede aus- 
gedriickt wird, weil seine Betonung fiir zwei aus- 
reicht, vgl. iii 2 77 Anm. Theb. iii 454 (aus /arqius 
zu pronus ein magis) xi 435 tf. Prop. i 2 13 (zu 
picta ein melius zu ergiinzen) App. Verg. Epigr. 
xiii 9 f., ebenso magis amd xowod Leo Anal. Plaut. 
i 47 Hor. Sat. i 2 123. docuit ist richtig : Concordia 
giebt den Aufmerksamen gute Lehren. Daran 
schliesst sich vortrefflich v. 143 discite, das nur wie 
docta v. 152 auch auf Epikurs Losung omovdaiws (iv 
(epist. S. 131 17 Us.) anspielt, auf das Streben 
immer weiter zu kommen im Reiche der Wahrheit, 
vgl. Sen. Ep. 76 3 tamdiu discendum est, quemad- 
modum uinas, quamdiu uiuis’ Vollmer. ‘7d discite 
nullum ad casum refertur, neque uero necesse fuit 
Statio adicere, quid discendum esset Pollio, quem 
philosophantem iam ante fecerat. nihil ergo mu- 
tandum’ Cruceus. ‘tibi qui diceret, disce, recte 
diceret. omnia enim ignoras, et de quocumque id 
intellegeres, bene intellegeres. at Pollio docto et 
Pollae iam compositae ad omnium uirtutum mulie 
brium legem dici non potest discife, nisi addatur, 
quid discendum restet ’ Gronouius. 
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likely than that this passage, which has suf- 
fered both dislocation and loss, has suffered 
loss at the point of dislocation, and that 
both docwit and discite were furnished with 
a meaning by some such verse as this : 


non alias docuit Concordia mentes 
<uincula amare magis.  fallentis gaudia 
uitae > 
discite securi. 


Compare v 1 43 sq. ‘si uos collato pectore 
mixtos | iunxit inabrupta concordia longa 
catena.’ 


IT 4 16-19 


hue doctae stipentur aues, quis nobile fandi 

ius Natura dedit : plangat Phoebeius ales 

auditasque memor penitus dimittere 
uoces 

sturnus et Aonio uersae certamine picae. 


If Markland or Gronouius set eyes on this 
sentence he would suppose dimittere to be a 
misprint. When he found that it was the read- 
ing of all modern editions he would wonder 
what had happened since his time to the study 
of Latin or of natural history. The clause 
means, without a shadow of ambiguity, that 
the starling remembers to forget completely 
the words which he has heard: Catull. 64 
207 sqq. ‘caeca mentem caligine Theseus | 
consitus oblito dimisté pectore cuncta | quae 
mandata prius constanti mente tenebat.’ 
In the 17th and 18th centuries, which knew 
more about starlings or Latin verbs, they 
used to read demitiere : Liu. xxxiv 50 2 ‘ut 
eas uoces uelut oraculo missas in pectora 
animosque demutterent.” 


IT 6 21-25. 


quid si nec famulus? uidi ipse habitusque 
notaul 

te tantum cupientis erum ; sed maior in 
ore 

spiritus et tenero manifesti in sanguine 
mores. 

optarent multum Graiae cuperentque 
Latinae 

sic peperisse nurus. 25 


Neither in old nor new editions do I find 
a word about the sed of u. 22. Yet what 
can it mean? Not ‘but,’ not ‘ay and,’ 
not ‘to proceed,’ not ‘to resume.’ Mr. 
Krohn has proposed sic, which seems almost 
equally inappropriate. Then there remains 
maior: greater than what? ‘seruo scilicet’ 
quoth the Delphin editor. sed wants remov- 
ing and maior wants defining : 
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spe maior in ore 


spiritus, 


that is ‘praeter expectationem magnus,’ 
‘maior quam pro aetate et condicione.’ 
Compare 75 ‘solito sublimius ora leuauit.’ 


II 6 85-95. 


sed nec seruilis adempto — 85 
ignis: odoriferos exhausit flamma Sabaeos 
et Cilicum messes, Phariaeque exempta 
uolucri 
cinnama et Assyrio manantes gramine 


Sucos 

et domini tletus: hos tantum hausere 
fauillae, 

hos bibit usque rogus; nec quod tibi Setia 
canos 90 


restinxit cineres, gremio nec lubricus 
OSSa@ 

quod uallauit onyx, miseris acceptius 
umbris 

quam gemitus. sed et ipse iuuat. 
quid terga dolori, 

Vrse, damus? quid damna foues et 
pectore iniquo 

uulnus amas ? 95 


‘93 sed et ipse vuuat. haec uerba, quorum 
sensum et connexionem cum praecedentibus 
aut subsequentibus nullatenus uideo, corrup- 
tissima puto’ Markland. They have lately 
taken to printing ‘sed et ipse iuuat?’ or 
‘sed (et ipse iuuat) quid’; of which Mark- 
land would probably say, as he said of 
Cruceus’ conjecture tua, ‘nihilo melius 
adhue intelligo.! The sense needed is ‘ but 
enough of lamentation’ or the like: for 
instance 

sed flesse iuuat, 


that is flendi finem facere : ‘but it is well to 
make an end of weeping ; why thus succumb 
to grief!’ FLESSE is ET ESSE, Compare 11 | 
8s flegisse for eleqisse and ii 2 103 emis for 
jinis ; then esse and ipse are so often inter 
changed that I have ceased to note examples, 
but here are some: Ouid. her. xx 50, 124, 
amor. i 4 46, met. xii 536, xii 58, 864, 
trist. 11 134, ni 1 14, 1v 1 37, 3:56, 7 It, v 
2 58 12°19, ex Pont. ni 1 133, iv 13:52, 
Catull. 106 1, Verg. catal. 9 24, Prop. iii 
1 36, Sen. suas. vi 27, Sen. Oct. 449, Mart. 
x 1 4, Tuu. xiv 244. 


1 sed plitzliche Wendung, hervorgehoben durch 
die sofort folgende Parenthese: aber—jetzt ist es 
Zeit, sich aufzuraffen und bei dieser Aufforderung 
unterstiitzt mich der Tote, der nicht will, dass zu 
viel um ihn geklagt werde’ Vollmer. 
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Ill praef. 93-27 ed. Klotz. 


Earinus praeterea, Germanici nostri liber- 
tus, s¢it quam diu desiderium eius moratus 
sim, cum petisset ut capillos suos, quos cum 
gemmata pyxide et speculo ad Pergamenum 
Asclepium mittebat, uersibus dedicarem. 


I should have said’ nothing about Mr 
Vollmer’s scis, did I not see it accepted by 
all the subsequent editors,—though Dr 
Postgate would transfer the clause ‘scis.. . 
moratus sim’ to its proper place at the end 
of the sentence. 

Mr Vollmer began upon this passage in 
Fleckeisen’s annual for 1893, p. 832: 
‘fugit adhuc editores quam sensu cassum 
sit uerbum scié. nihil ad rem attinet 
EKarinum scire quam diu Statius neglexerit 
optato obsequi, immo Statii intererat liberto 
imperatoris cunctationem excusare, non prae 
se ferre, id quod Marklandus bene sensit 
quam diu interpretatus quam non diu.’ 
There was no ‘cunctatio’: whether you 
read scit or scis, Markland’s interpretation 
is equally necessary; and in 1898 Mr 
Vollmer accepts it, ‘quam diuw hat schon 
Markland richtig als quam non diw ver- 
standen.’ 

This objection having vanished, another 
starts up in its place: ‘ scit hat keinen Sinn, 
da St. nicht wie in Praef. I die einzelnen 
Adressaten als Zeugen fiir seine celeritas 
aufruft, sondern sich nur an Pollius wendet.’ 
The first half of this reason, ‘St. nicht... 
aufruft,’ is petitio principit ; it is false unless 
scit is false, which is the very question at 
issue : the second half, ‘sondern . . . wendet,’ 
is pure irrelevance. sondern is commonly 
regarded as an adversative particle: what 
opposition here exists between the words 
which precede and follow it? This praefatio, 
being an epistle to Pollius, is of course 
addressed ‘nur an Pollius,’ whether you 
read scis or scit; and the praefatio to 
book I, in which ‘die einzelnen Adressaten ’ 
are invoked by Statius ‘als Zeugen fiir seine 
celeritas,’ is addressed ‘nur an Stella,’ and 
instead of being as Mr Vollmer fancies, a 
contrast, is a parallel. The difference in 
sense between scit and scis is simply this : 
the former means ‘ Earinum testor, me eius 
desiderium non diu moratum esse’ the latter 
means ‘ te testor, me Earini desiderium non 
diu moratum esse’; and which is better ? 
which knew most about the ‘capilli Flaui 
Earini,’ Earinus or Pollius ? 

But ‘neque a ratione grammatica non 
abhorret persona tertia quam non eius sequi 
debebat, sed swum’ ; ‘die Verderbnis (erwie- 
sen durch das nach scit unmégliche eius . . . 


sim) hat ihren Ursprung in der Verkennung 
des Anakoluthon.’ Is Statius then required 
to write better Latin than Livy or Caesar 
or Cicero? Liu. xxxii 34 5 ‘an, quod a 
sociis eorum non abstinuerim, iustam querel- 
lam habent?’ Caes. b. G. ii 1 2 ‘ coniurandi 
has esse causas: primum, quod uererentur 
ne omni pacata Gallia ad eos exercitus noster 
adduceretur,’ v 27 2 ‘Ambiorix ad hune 
modum locutus est: sese pro Caesaris in se 
beneficiis plurimum ei confiteri debere, quod 
eius opera stipendio liberatus esset, quod 
Aduaticis, finitimis sa7s, pendere consuesset, 
quodque e? et filius et fratris filius ab Caesare 
remissi essent,’ Cic. de or. i 232 ‘quod cum 
interrogatus Socrates esset, respondit sese 
meruisse ut amplissimis honoribus et praemiis 
decoraretur et ut ed uictus cotidianus in 
Prytaneo publice praeberetur,’ pro Ligar. 36 
‘T. Ligarius, qui tum nihil egit aliud (neque 
enim haec diuinabat) nisi ut ewm tui studio- 
sum et bonum uirum iudicares.’ Even lle 
is so used : Iuu. xiii 202 sq. ‘ quaerebat enim 
quae numinis esset | mens et an hoc ili 
facinus suaderet Apollo.’ 


[IV 3 153-157. 


iurauit tibi iam niualis Arctus, 

nune magnos Oriens dabit triumphos. 

ibis qua uagus Hercules et Euhan, 155 
ultra sidera flammeumque solem 

et Nili caput et niues Atlantis. 


I have never seen this passage rightly 
explained. Mr Vollmer says on u. 156 ‘ultra 
s. fl. s. tber ihre Bahnen hinaus, weiter als 
ihr Aufgangs- und Untergangsort, im Folgen- 
den durch Nil und Atlas als éstlichsten und 
westlichsten Punkt (chiastisch zu Hercules 
et Euhan) genauer bestimmt.’ The inter- 
pretation of Nile caput as ‘ dstlichsten 
Punkt’ is refuted by the Oriens of 154, 
and the sense of 156 is altogether misunder- 
stood. Dr Postgate in Philologus 1905 p. 
129 no less erroneously supposes ‘sidera 
flammeumque solem ’ to have some connexion 
with the ‘arces igneas’ of Hor. carm. iii 
3 10. 

These praises of Domitian are taken from 
Virgil’s praises of Augustus in Aen. vi 
791-805. Domitian has conquered the 
North and will conquer the East. <Arctus 
reminds the poet of Hercules’ expedition to 
the Hyperboreans, Oriens reminds him of 
Euhan’s march upon the Indies; and he 
adds that Domitian will go wherever these 
two great travellers have been before him, 
that is all the world over: ‘ibis qua uagus 
Hercules et Euhan’ is Verg. Aen. vi 801 sqq. 
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‘nec uero Alcides tantum telluris obiuit .. . 
nec... Liber.’ Domitian will go ‘ultra 
sidera flammeumque solem’: that is Aen. vi 
795 sq. ‘iacet extra sidera tellus, | extra 
anni solisque uias.’ These words of Virgil’s 
were misunderstood by the writer of the 
Hercules Oetaeus just as Statius’ words are 
misunderstood by Mr Vollmer: 42-5 ‘te, 
clare Titan, testor : occurri tibi | quacumque 
fulges, nec meos lux prosequi potuit 
triumphos ; solis excessi uices | intraque nos- 
tras substitit metas dies.’ But Virgil did not 
deal in these absurd hyperboles, and_ his 
meaning is correctly explained by Seruius : 
‘nulla terra est, quae non subiaceat sideribus ; 
unde perite addit extra anni solisque was, 
ut ostendat xii signa, in quibus est circulus 
solis.’ Virgil’s ‘extra sidera... extra anni 
solisque uias’ and Statius’ ‘ultra sidera 
flammeumque solem’ both mean ‘south of 
the zodiac and the ecliptic.’ This use of 
sidera war’ é£oxnv for the twelve zodiacal 
constellations recurs in Lue. iv 57 ‘ sidera 
respiciens delapsae portitor Helles’; Aries, 
the leader of the zodiac, looks back over his 
shoulder at the other eleven as they follow 
him round the sky: signa is thus used ib. 
109 and astra in Man. i 607. Then we 
proceed in u. 157 ‘et Nili caput.’ This phrase 
was a proverb long before Statius’ time: 
Pind. Isth. vi (v) 33 cat répav NetAowo rayav 
kai 6. ‘YaepBopéovs, schol. riv Evpracav 
oixoupevnv Gera eireiv. The founts of Nile 
do not indeed lie south of the whole zodiac, 
for Capricorn is much further south than 
they, but they lie south of most of the 
zodiac ; and though the ancients did not 
know this for a certainty, they knew that 
the Nile was already a great river at a lati- 
tude far south of Cancer; which is quite 
enough for Statius, since the poets, as I will 
shortly show, do not always remember that 
the zodiac is oblique. The use of Nili caput 
therefore to signify a region even further 
south than ‘sidera flammeumque solem’ pre- 
sents no difficulty; but what of ives 
Atlantis? surely Atlas is not south of the 
zodiac. In fact no, but in poetry yes: this, 
as I said before, is taken from Verg. Aen. vi 
795 sqq. ‘iacet extra sidera tellus | extra 
anni solisque uias, ubi caelifer Atlas | axem 
umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum.’ 
‘significat ’ says Seruius ‘ Maurorum Aethio- 
piam, ubi est Atlas; de qua Lucanus (iii 
253-5) ‘Aethiopwmque solum, quod non 
premeretur ab ulla | signifert regione poli, 
mst poplite lapso | ultema curuati proce- 
deret ungula Tauri.’ I must here explain 
these verses of Lucan, because they are not 
understood by Lucan’s editors. When he 


says ‘the land of the Aethiopians, which 
would lie under no portion of the zodiac 
(signifer polus=poli pars signifera), did not 
the hoof of Taurus project,’ he means that 
Aethiopia lies further south than any part 
of the zodiac except the hoof of Taurus. But 
of course the hoof of Taurus is not by any 
means the southernmost part of the zodiac : 
Taurus is a northern constellation, and his 
hoof, though it projects a long way southward, 
only just crosses the equator. Lucan has 
forgotten that the zodiac is oblique: he 
imagines it torn from its actual position and 
nailed neatly along the tropic of Cancer: if 
this operation could be effected without 
bringing the sky down, the hoof of Taurus 
would be, as Lucan fancies, the southernmost 
part of the zodiac, and would have Aethiopia 
under it, and all the rest of the zodiac would 
be north of Aethiopia. Virgil shares Lucan’s 
error that Aethiopia is south of the zodiac, 
and he further believes that Atlas is in 
Aethiopia ; and both errors are copied by 
Statius. I may add that some geographers 
held Nili caput and niues Atlantis to be 
one and the same spot: Vitr. viii 2 6 ‘ex 
monte Atlante Dyris, qui... peruenit.. . 
in Aegyptum . . . et ibi Nilus appellatur.’ 


IV 4 18-24. 


te quoque clamosae quaenam plaga mitior 
urbi 

subtrahit ? aestiuos quo decipis aere soles ? 

quid tuus ante omnes, tua cura potissima, 
Gallus, 20 

nec non noster amor, dubium morumne 
probandus 

ingeniine bonis? Latiis aestiuat in oris 

anne metalliferae repetit iam moenia 
Lunae 

Tyrrhenasque domos ? 


I have punctuated verses 20-4 so as to 
show that they are modelled upon Hor. 
epist. 1 3 9-13 ‘quid Titius, Romana breui 
uenturus in ora, | Pindarici fontis qui non 
expalluit haustus, | fastidire lacus et riuos 
ausus apertos ? | ut ualet ? ut meminit nostri ’ 
fidibusne Latinis | Thebanos aptare modos 
studet auspice Musa | an tragica desaeuit et 
ampullatur in arte?’ The vulgate punctua 
tion is ‘ quid? tuus...amor (dubium.. . 
bonis) Latiis . . . domos ?’ 


[V 8 45-50. 


di patrii, quos auguriis super aequora 
magnis 
litus ad Ausonium deuexit Abantia 


classis, 
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tu, ductor populi longe migrantis, Apollo, 


cuius adhuc uolucrem laeua_ ceruice 
sedentem 

respiciens blande felix E ume 1is adorat, 

tuque, Actaea Ceres. 50 


Verses 48 sq. describe a statue whose 
head is turned to look at a dove perched 
upon its shoulder, the dove which led to 
Italy the Euboean colonists who founded 
Cumae and afterwards Neapolis: ii 5 
79 sq. ‘Parthenope, cui mite solum trans 
aequora uectae | ipse Dionaea monstrauit 
Apollo columba.’ Whose statue?  Par- 
thenope’s, say the commentators ; and they 
add that Parthenope was the daughter of 
Eumelus, perhaps the Eumelus mention- 
ed in Kaibel’s inser. Gr. Sicil. et Ital. 715 
Eipyrov Oedv ratpdov dpyropow Eipnd«dav. 
But Parthenope, like the rest of the Sirens, 
was the daughter of Achelous: Sil. xii 33 
sq. ‘Sirenum dedit una suum memorabile 
nomen | Parthenope muris Acheloias.’ The 
belief that she had another father named 
Eumelus has no ground except the Humelis 
of this verse; and the Humelis of this 
verse is a conjecture. The reading of the 
Matritensis is ewmeliss ; and what this means 
may be seen from the following errors in 
the same MS: iii 3 210 sitiss for situs, iv 3 
134 boniss for bonus, v 2 22 generosiss for 
generosus, 4 5 trucibiss for trucibus. The 
statue was not a statue of Eumelis but of 


Eumelus, whoever Eumelus may have 
been. 
V 1 242-246. 
sic, ubi magna nouum Phario de litore 
puppis 


soluit iter iamque innumeros utrimque 
rudentes 

lataque ueliferi porrexit bracchia mali 

inuasitque uias, in eodem angusta pha- 
selos 

aequore et immensi partem sibi uindicat 
austri. 


245 


Gronouius diatr. p. 271 explains ‘i eodem 
angusta phaselos Aequore,  scilicet est, 
fertur’ Geuartius on the other hand, whom 
Markland follows, writes ‘7t eodem’ in u. 
245. Mr Vollmer—but his explanation is 
only fit for a footnote.' Here is much ado 


1 «Der Vordersatz geht bis mali; inuasitque hat 
phaselos zum Subject, que schliesst sich an das 
folgende et ; der Tempuswechsel inuasit . . . uindi- 
cat, welcher bislang die Herausgeber zur falschen 
Interpunction nach was veranlasst hat, besteht zu 
Recht : das Boot (hier nicht ein nachgeschleppter 
Kahn) hat mit dem grossen Schiffe zugleich die 
Fahrt angetreten und bekommt nun auf der ganzen 
Reise doch noch genug von dem Winde, der eben 
wie der Glanz des Kaiserhauses immensus ist.’ 
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about a simple matter: e¢ . . .stbi means sibs 
quoque. 
V 2 58-60. 


bibe talia pronis 


auribus, haec certent tibi conciliare pro- 
pinqui, 

haec iterent comites praecepta senesque 
paterni. 


talia and haec are the merits and achieve- 
ments of Crispinus’ father, which he is him- 
self too young to remember.  ‘comites 
paternt sunt comites patris’ says Markland ; 
‘sed quinam sint senes patris non intelligo.’ 
But to Mr Vollmer, whose fortitude enables 
him to reject Heinsius’ bibe in u. 58 and 
retain the MS reading ¢ibi, the phrase 
presents no difficulty: ‘unter senes paternt 
ist wohl der vom Vater bestellte tutor oder 
paedagogus verstanden.’ 

Statius wrote 


haec iterent praecepta senes comi- 
tesque paterni. 


A scribe passed from -es to -es and wrote 
praccepta senesque paternt, omitting comttes : 
this word he then added in the margin. 
The next copyist saw that it must be inserted 
somewhere, but he did not see that senes and 
que must be wrenched apart and comites 
thrust between them: he placed it before 
praecepta, mending the metre and _ the 
grammar and not much concerned about the 


sense. 
V 3 47-50. 


atque utinam fortuna mihi, dare manibus 
aras, 

par templis opus, aeriamque educere molem 

Cyclopum scopulos ultra atque audacia saxa 

Pyramidum, et magno tumulum praetexere 
luco. 


When I first read Mr Vollmer’s note, 
‘Cycl. scopulos Plin. n. h. iii 89 scopult tres 
Cyclopum bei Sicilien,’ I did him the in- 
justice of supposing that no one else could 
have mistaken the sense of the words. But 
when I turned to other editions I found 
none in which the phrase was explained 
aright. Is it then so hard to see that when 
Cyclopwm scopult are set beside saxa Pyra- 
midum they must signify the architecture of 
Tiryns and Argos and Mycenae? Eur. Tro. 
1087 "Apyos, iva te Tetyn Aduwa 
KuxAwr oipavia vepovrat, Sen. H.f. 996 sqq. 
‘maius mihi | bellum Mycenis restat, ut Cy- 
| euersa manibus saxa nostris conci- 


clopia | 
dant,’ Thy. 407 sq. ‘Cyclopum sacras | 


sqq. 
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turres, labore maius humano decus,’ Stat. 
Theb. iv 151 ‘Cyclopum ductas sudoribus 
arces.. scopulos is just the word for the 
huge polygonal blocks of the Mycenean 
masonry. 

V 3 264-270. 


quae lamenta tuli! ueniam concedite, 
manes, 

fas dixisse, pater: non tu mihi plura 
dedisses. 265 

felix ille patrem uacuis circumdedit 
ulnis 

uellet et Elysia quamuis in sede locatum 

abripere et Danaas iterum portare per 
umbras 

temptantem et uiuos molitum in Tartara 
gressus 

detulit infernae uates longaeua Dianae. 270 


Whether 266-70 are punctuated thus, or 
whether with the old editors a colon is 
placed at the end of 268, the sentence has 
no meaning.! Aenean, patrem post am- 
plexus asportare temptantem (et, ut hoc 
addam, uiuum Tartara ingressum), detulit 
Sibylla! Everything, from the undefined 
ille of 266 to the serried absurdities of 269 
sq., points in one direction: a verse has 
been lost after 268. 

1 *Construiere : felix ille (Aeneas) patrem uacuis 
circumdedit ulnis (vgl. Verg. A. vi 700 tf.) et, quam- 
uis uellet in El. sede locatum abripere et iterum per 
Danaas (vergleichend wie einst in Ilion per Danaos) 
umbras portare, temptantem (scil. abripere et port- 
are) et wiuos gressus in T'. molitum detulit Sibylla’ 
Vollmer. 
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felix ille patrem uacuis circumdedit ulnis 

uellet et, Elysia quamuis in sede locatum, 

abripere et Danaas iterum portare _ per 
umbras, 

< quem proli uentura suae praenoscere 
fata > 

temptantem et uiuos molitum in Tartara 
gressus 

detulit infernae uates longaeua Dianae. 


I have borrowed the contents of my verse 
from iv 3 131 sqq., where the Sibyl says 
‘me duce praescios Auerni | Aeneas auide 
futura quaerens lucos et penetrauit et 
reliquit.’ All is now in order: felix patrem 
amplexus est et, si liceret, abripere uellet 
ille, quem detulit Sibylla. Another verse, 
as Dr Postgate has perceived and as Hein- 
sius once conjectured (at Ouid. fast. i 287), 
is missing between 273 and 274: for 
example 
si Thessalicis Admetus in oris 
<coniuge ab infernis potuit gaudere re- 
ducta>, 
si lux una retro Phylaceida rettulit umbram. 


Another again, as Markland detected, has 
been lost after 129. 

Mr G. A. Davies has already brought 
back the sentence to its proper form by 
introducing the relative pronoun; but he 
alters the temptantem of 269 into quem 
tandem, removing an apt word and creating 
a coordination which is not apt, ‘tandem et 

molitum.’ 
A. E. Housman. 


QUINTILIAN’S QUOTATIONS FROM THE LATIN POETS. 


THE question of the textual accuracy of 
the quotations in Quintilian is an important 
one in such acase as Hor. C.i. 12. 41, 
where all the MSS. of Horace give incomptis 
capillis, while Quintilian reads  intonsis 
capilliis. The editors of Horace do not 
agree in their estimates of the value of this 
indirect testimony—indirect in the sense 
that Quintilian’s discussion is not concerned 
with this particular word—but none of them 
seems to have made a thorough test of the 
matter. This has been done, however, by 
Professor Morgan in the Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, vol. xii, pp. 234 ff, 
but only with reference to the quotations 
from Horace. The present paper has been 
prepared in the belief that a wider range of 
evidence, obtained in a search for all the dis- 


crepancies between Quintilian and the poets 
from whom he quotes, throws new light upon 
the question. The references have all been 
drawn from the index of quotations in 
Meister’s edition of Quintilian, vol. ii, pp. 
339 ff. This list, while perhaps not abso- 
lutely complete, is at least nearly enough so 
to serve the present purpose. Authors of 
whom only fragments remain are not con- 
sidered. 
CaTULLUS. 


Six references to Catullus are recorded, 
but two of them are not quotations. One 
(i. 5. 20) is only an allusion to a_ poem, 
without reproduction of any part of it. The 
other (i. 5. 8) merely mentions the fact that 
Catullus uses the barbarous word ploxenum. 
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A third (xi. 1. 38) is probably to be regarded 
as a paraphrase rather than a real at- 
tempt at quotation. Quintilian says: Negat 
se magni facere aliquis poetarum utrum 
Caesar ater an albus homo sit. This ob- 
viously refers to Catullus’s familiar couplet 
(93) : 

Nil nimium studeo, Caesar, trbi 

placere 
Nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo. 


velle 


In such a case the inversion of albus and 
ater is not a matter of importance. 
The three real quotations follow : 


(1). In ix. 4. 141 the quotation of Cat. 29. 
1 and 2 agrees exactly with the traditional 
text. 

(2) Cat. 62. 45 reads thus : 

dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est. 
For this there appears in Quintilian (ix. 
3. 16), ina comment upon the use of dwm in 
the passage : 

dum innupta manet, dum cara suis est. 
The text of the quotation differs, it will be 
observed, from that of the MSS. in giving for 
imtacta the metrically equivalent imnupta. 
But the text of the MSS. is strongly sup- 
ported by the reappearance of the word in a 
parallel verse (56), which is evidently de- 
signed to repeat the earlier one as far as the 
thought will permit : 

dum intacta manet, dum inculta senescit. 
Innuptus is found in the poem in _ three 
places (vv. 6, 12, 36), but the genuineness of 
antacta in the verse under discussion seems 
never to have been questioned. It should 
be noted also that Quintilian’s object in 
making the quotation is not affected by the 
choice of a word for this place. 

(3) Cat. 86.4 reads thus: 
Nulla in tam magno est corpore mica salts. 
In the quotation of this (vi. 3. 18) the words 
tam magno do not appear, and the order of in 
and est is reversed, thus : 

Nulla est in corpore mica salis. 


HORACE. 


Of the twenty-eight citations of Horace 
recorded by Meister, three (x. 1. 24; 1. 56; 
1. 61) are merely references to opinions ex- 
pressed by Horace, without any semblance of 
quotation. Two more are duplicates, indi- 
cating a single allusion (i. 5. 57) to Horace’s 
use in two places of the barbarous word 
petorritum. Still another (viii. 6. 17) is a 


quotation of a line from Furius Bibaculus, 
of which there happens to be a parody in 
Horace. Of the twenty-two that remain, all 
but five agree with Horace’s MSS., if we 
may pass over as unimportant such inten- 
tional changes, made to suit the context, as 
acrem tibiam (Quint. viii. 2. 9) for acri tibia 
(C.i. 12. 1) and conrugare nares (xi. 3. 80) 
for conruget naris (Ep. i. 5. 23). The five 
cases of discrepancy are these : 


(1) C. i. 12. 41. Here all the MSS. of 
Horace, confirmed by Servius (on Aen. xii. 
100) and Charisius (i. p. 104 K) give : 

Hune et incomptis Curium capillis. 
For this we find in Quintilian, who quotes it 
to illustrate the figure adiectio, seen in the 
use of Hunc, the following (ix. 3. 18) : 

Hunce et intonsis Curium capillis. 
The discrepancy between incomptis and 
intonsis is of exactly the same sort as that 
pointed out in the second quotation from 
Catullus. It does not affect the point 
Quintilian is making, and it reminds one of 
passages (e. g., Epod. 15. 9, intonsos 
capillos ; C. 15. 11, intonse Catonis) in 
which the word given in Quintilian’s text is 
actually found in the MSS. of the poet. 


(2) In Sat. i. 4. 11 all MSS. read : 
Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere 
velles. 
This Quintilian paraphrases thus (x. i. 94): 
Ab Horatio dissentio, qui Lucilium fluere 
lutulentum et esse aliquid quod tollere 
possis putat. Here it is evident from the 
very form of his sentence that Quintilian 
did not try to quote accurately the whole of 
the verse ; but it is equally apparent that in 
the last part of it, where the rhythm of the 
original appears, he was attempting to give 
its exact words. The fact that it is just here 
that possis is found in place of  velles, 
its metrical equivalent, is significant, in view 
of the similar cases that have been pointed 
out above. 
(3) In Sat. ii. 6. 83 we read in Horace : 
neque tlle 
Sepositi ciceris nec longae invidit avenae. 
This is abridged, but not otherwise changed 
in Quintilian (ix. 3. 17): 
nec ciceris nec longae invidit avenae. 
(4) In Ep.i.1.73 f. the text of Horace 
reads : 
Olim quod vulpes aegroto cauta leon 
Respondit, referam. 
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The quotation of this (v. 11. 20) omits olim 
and replaces respondit with dixit, thus : 
Quod dixit vulpes aegroto cauta leont. 
In this way a verse is produced which is 
metrically correct, but which cannot possibly 
be fitted into Horace’s text. It seems clear 
that exact quotation was intended. It is 
interesting to note also that here, for the 
first time, the substituted word is not a 
metrical equivalent of the one it replaces. 


(5) The last case is not properly an instance 
of discrepancy. In A. P. 311, where the 
MSS. give both sequentur and sequuntur, 
the text of Quintilian (i. 5. 2) agrees with 
the majority in reading sequentur. 


LUCRETIUS. 


There are but two citations of Lucretius. 
One passage is a part of i. 926 (repeated at 
iv. i), correctly quoted in Quintilian, viii. 6. 
45. The other is i. 936 ff. (repeated at iv. 
11 ff.), but with nam for sed. It reads: 

Sed veluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 
Cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula 

circum 

Contingunt mellis dulet flavoque liquore. 

In the quotation by Quintilian (iii. 1. 4) ac 
is given for sed (but Nonius also, p. 413, 
gives ac), and contingunt is represented by 
inspirant (A) or adspirant (B), for which 
the editions usually give iuspergunt, the 
conjecture of M. Haupt. No trace of con- 
tingunt appears in the MSS. of Quintilian. 
Here again, then, there may have been a 
case of inadvertent verbal substitution. 


Ovip. 


There are eight references to the extant 
works of Ovid. Two of the passages are 
supposed to be indicated in ix. 4. 65, where 
there is a comment in general terms, without 
special mention of any author, upon the 
words Apennino and armamentis as_ the 
close of a hexameter. Of another (Rem. 
Am. 707 f.) the sense, but not the wording, is 
to be found in Quintilian, xii. 10. 75. Of 
the five passages remaining three (i. 5. 43 ; 
ix. 2.64; 3.48) accord perfectly with Ovid’s 
MSS. The other two are : 

(1) Met. i. 502: 

st qua latent, meliora putat. 

The text in Quintilian (viii. 3. 47) is : 
quaeque latent, meliora putat, 
showing again a metrical equivalent for the 

reading of the original. 

NO. CLXXIV. VOL. XX. 


(2) Met. xiii. 5, 6: 
agimus, pro Juppiter, inquit, 

Ante rates causam, et mecum confertur 

Ulixes ? 
Quintilian’s quotation (v. 10. 41) takes this 
form: Ht Aiax apud Ovidium, ante rates, 
inquit, agimus causam, et mecum confertur 
Ulizes? This is the version, given by A 
and B, which is generally adopted by the 
editors. It omits pro Juppiter, transfers 
inquit from the quotation tothe main clause, 
and reverses the order of agimus and ante 
rates. Inferior MSS., however, either re- 
produce exactly or approximate more closely 
Ovid’s order of words, but all omit pro 
Juppiter. In such a case there can be no 
confident decision upon the question of 
accuracy in the original quotation. 


PERSIUvS. 


Five citations appear in the list. Three 
of them are real quotations, all in perfect 
agreement with the traditional text. 


SENECA. 


The sole reference to Seneca is an exact 
quotation of Med. 453 (ix. 2. 9). 


TERENCE. 


Of the nine passages cited from Terence 
only two show any change of text. _Nescte- 
bam (ix. 2. 58) for nescibam (Hun. 155) is 
probably ‘due to Quintilian’s copyists. The 
same may be true of the omission (Quint. ix. 
3. 18) of hunc from the text of Hun. 85: 


Accede ad ignem hune, iam calesces plus 
satis. 
VERGIL. 


One hundred and fifty-five references to 
Vergil are recorded. Nearly all of these 
are real quotations, and almost all show 
no discrepancy. There are, however, some 
interesting cases of divergence from the 
MSS. of Vergil. Such trivial variations as 
haud for non, et or aut for ac, etc. may be 
passed over without consideration, as well 
as the cases in which the probability of 
original disagreement is greatly lessened by 
failure on the part of the MSS. of one or the 
other author to agree among themselves. 
After deducting these there still remain : 


(1) In Eel. i. 2 Vergil has 
Silvestrem tenut musam meditaris avena, 


for which Quintilian’s text shows (ix. 4. 85): 
E 
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Agrestem tenut musam, 
evidently, as Halm suggests, from confusion 
with Hel. vi. 8: 
Agrestem tenut 
musam. 

It is possible, of course, that this is the 
verse which Quintilian is really quoting—he 
is using agrestem to illustrate syllabic quan- 
tity—and that the two words are intention- 
ally omitted from it. But it is at least 
equally likely, in view of what we have seen, 
that agrestem has crept into the place of 
stivestrem in the other verse. 


meditabor harundine 


(2) The second instance concerns Eel. iv. 

62 f.: 
cut non risere parentes 

Nec deus hune mensa, dea nec dignata 

cubili est. 
On this Quintilian says (ix. 3. 8): Est figura 
et in numero vel cum singulari pluralis sub- 
wungitUr....... vel ex diverso ; cut non 
risere parentes, nec deus hunc mensa, dea 
nec dignata cubili est ; ex illis enim qui non 
risere, hic quem non dignata. This text, 
which is given by all the MSS. of Quintilian, 
agrees exactly, it will be observed, with that 
of Vergil. But from the context it is per- 
fectly clear that Quintilian himself wrote 
qui for cui, and so his editors all have it. 
The change, a necessary one, involves another 
discrepancy, of a sort now becoming familiar, 
between the quotation and the MSS. of the 
author. It is also the first one to affect 
vitally the point for which the quotation is 
made! 

(3) From Georg. i. 431 

vento semper rubet aurea Phoebe. 

The quotation (v. 9. 15) omits semper, 
without impairing the metrical quality of 
the line. 

(4) In his quotation from Aen. i. 48 : 

et quisquam numen Iunonis adorat ? 

Quintilian (ix. 2. 10) reads, according to all 
his MSS. except Eckstein’s excerpts from 
Par. 7530, adoret for adorat. On so small 
a point the MSS. might, of course, fail to 
represent Quintilian correctly, and as a 
matter of fact, the editors follow the excerpts. 
Still, the MSS. are unusually good just here 
(cf. Meister, praef.), while the excerpts, 
because of various additions and changes in 
the text, are open to the suspicion of having 
been compared in this and the preceding 
section with the traditional version of the 
quotations. 

1 For a different view of the significance of this 
discrepancy ef. Dr. Postgate, C.R. xvi. pp. 36 sq. 
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(5) In Aen. ii. 69 we read : 

Heu quae nunc tellus, inquit, quae me 
aequora possunt 

Accipere ? 

In the quotation (ix. 2. 9) me is given for 

nunc in all MSS. except Eckstein’s excerpts, 

which are again followed by the editors. 

(6) The most common type of discrepancy 
appears again in the quotation of Aen. ii. 
307 f.: 
; stupet inscrus alto 
Accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice pastor. 

In Quintilian’s version (viii. 6. 10) we find 
sedet for stupet. 

(7) Similarly for Aen. iii. 436: 

Praedicam et repetens iterumque iterumque 
monebo 
we find in the quotation (ii. 13. 8) 
Praecipiam ac repetens, ete. 

(8) From Aen. iii. 620: 

di talem terris avertite pestem 
the word terris is omitted in the quotation 
(xi. 3. 70). The fragment remains metrical. 

(9) A group of characteristic variations 
remains. The first is in Aen. v. 212, for the 
closing phrase of which : 

pelago decurrit aperto, 
the version in Quintilian (vii. 9. 10) is: 
caelo decurrit aperto, 
which may have been suggested by Aen. i. 
155: 
caeloque invectus aperto. 

(10) The second is in Aen. vii. 787 : 

Tam magis illa fremens et tristibus effera 
flammis, 

where we find tremens in the quotation 

(ix. 3. 15) instead of fremens. The change 

is a very slight, but a very natural one. 

(11) Another is found in den. xi. 384, 
from which the phrase tot stragis acervos 
becomes (ix. 2. 49) tot caedis acervos, 
perhaps from confusion with Aen. x. 245: 

Ingentis Rutulae spectabit caedis acervos, 
or Aen. xi. 207, which ends with ingentem 
caedis acervum. 

(12) The last concerns Aen. xi. 406 : 

Vel cum se pavidum contra mea iurgia 
fingtt, 

the quotation of which (ix. 3. 

tactat for fingit. 


14) shows 
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In all the quotations from these eight 
poets there have come to light some twenty- 
one cases of discrepancy between Quintilian’s 
text and that of the MSS. of the author 
concerned. Five of these consist in the 
omission of a word or two from the quoted 
verse, accompanied sometimes by transposi- 
tion of other words in the line, but in most 
cases leaving the fragment still metrically 
correct. The other sixteen cases also fall 
into a single class, that, namely, in which a 
word or pair of words is replaced by another 
of similar sense and, with one exception, the 
same metrical value. Of these cases Catul- 
lus, Lucretius, and Ovid furnish one each ; 
Horace has three, Vergil ten. In only one, 
the cut risere passage from Vergil, has the 
discrepancy any bearing on the purpose for 
which the passage was quoted. It is an 
interesting fact, though not an important 


one, that four of the cases, including the 
disputed passage from Horace, are to be 
found within the compass of three of Meis- 
ter’s pages (vol. ii. pp. 119-121). So many 
instances of the same sort, occurring in quo- 
tations of several authors, are hardly to be 
accounted for either by variant texts of the 
author quoted, or by corruption of the MSS. 
of Quintilian. It seems only fair to conclude 
that Quintilian himself not infrequently 
quoted from memory, and that he was, in 
consequence, especially in unimportant de- 
tails, rather liable to errors of the kinds that 
have been pointed out. Too much stress 
should not, therefore, be laid upon his evi- 
dence for the text of the verse in Horace 
with which we began. 
Cuar.es N. Cote. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 


THE ‘TRIBUTUM CAPITIS.’ 


‘Tne opinions of modern writers concern- 
ing this text,’ says Marquardt (St. V. 2, p. 
201; French Trans. x. p. 249), ‘are very 
divergent.’ The following are the chief 
passages in the ancient writers which 
concern it. 


A.—For ReEpusBiican TIMEs. 
(1) Cie. Att. v. 16. 2, for Cilicia: 


Audivimus nihil aliud nisi imperata 
éxtxepadwa solvere non posse. 


(2) Cic. Fam. iii. 8. 5, for Cilicia: 

Atque hoe tamen te scire volo, me de 
isto sumptu legationum aut minuendo 
aut remittendo decrevisse nihil nisi 
quod principes civitatum a me postu- 
lassent, ne in venditionem tributorum 
et illam acerbissimam exactionem, 
quam tu non ignoras, capitum atque 
ostiorum inducerentur sumptus mini- 
me necessarii. 

(3) Caes. B.C. iii. 32, for Asia: 

Acerbissime imperatae pecuniae tota 
provincia exigebantur . . . In capita 
singula servorum ac liberorum tribu- 
tum imponebatur ; columnaria, osti- 
aria, frumentum, milites, arma, remi- 
ges, tormenta, vecturae imperabantur ; 
cujus modo rei nomen reperiri 
poterat, hoc satis esse ad cogendas 


pecunias videbatur [of Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Scipio in 49 B.c.]. 
Cf. Appian Mithrid. 83, for Asia: 
6 AevxodXos Térapta pev émi Tots 
Kaprois, TéAn 6 eri Trois Oeparovew Kai 
Tats oiklats wpilev. 
(4) Appian, Lib. 135, for Africa : 
9? 4, > ‘ a Lad . > 4 ~ 
wpLoav opov €7TL TT) Yn KQt €7l TOLS 
gopacw, avdpi Kai yuvatki dpotws [of 
Scipio and his fellow-commissioners ]. 
(5) C..G. 2336 for Tenos [date uncer- 
tain] : 
One Satyrus gave 18500 denarii iva éx 
TOU ToKOV avTav trép avdpov kal 
is Ragin a , , 
YUVALKWV Kat TALOWV éAevbépwv Tyviwv 
a , NE! ‘ > / 
Kat €ros OwaTat TO emiképador. 


B.—For Inupertat Times. 


_ (6) Appian Syr. 50, for Syria, Cilicia, 
Judaea : 
da tadra [viz. the frequent capture of 
Jerusalem] éoriv “Iovdalos draow 6 
popos tav cwpatwv Bapitepos THs 
1X , w be 4 Ss , 
a. Ans TEPLOVTLas* €OTlV € KQL = Upols 
kat Kidté&w éryjovws, €éxatooT) Tod 
, e , mn . . 
mypartos exact». [Time of Hadrian. | 
(7) Dio Cass. 62. 3, for Britain : 
Boudicca is made to complain od rév 
cwpmatwv adtav dacpov éryciov epoper ; 
E 2 





















































(8) Ulpian, ap. Dig. 50. 15, frag. 8, for 
Syria: 

Divus Vespasianus Caesarienses colonos 
fecit non adjecto ut et juris Italici 
essent, sed tributum his remisit 
capitis. 

Cf. 2b. frag. 3 

Aetatem in censendo significari necesse 
est, quia quibusdam aetas tribuit ne 
tributo onerentur: veluti in Syriis 
quatuordecim annis masculi, a duode- 
cim feminae ad sexagensimum quin- 
tum annum tributo capitis obligantur. 


(9) For Egypt we may quote the evidence 
of the Ostraka : 

‘ All inhabitants of Egypt between the 
ages of fourteen and sixty, with the 
exception of certain privileged classes, 
were liable to pay a_ poll-tax. 
Numerous receipts for payments of 
this tax exist on ostraka, dating from 
the first and second centuries : these 
show it to have risen from sixteen 
drachmae for each person under 
Nero to seventeen about the first 
year of Trajan, and further to twenty 
soon after the accession of Antoninus 
Pius’. (J. G. Milne, Egypt under 

Roman Rule, pp. 121-122, who refers 
to Kenyon, Catalogue of Greek 
Papyri, ii. pp. 17, 20, 43, 53; Wilcken, 
Hermes, xxviii. p. 230; 8. Birch, 
Proceedings of Soc. Bibl. Arch. v. 
pp. 84, 124, 158; Papyri in British 
Museum, 170, 340.) 


Two questions arise concerning this Tribu- 
tum Capitis :— 

I. Was it universally imposed on all 
provinces ? 

II. Was it simply a Poll-Tax, or a tax on 
personal property, or sometimes one and 
sometimes the other ? 


I. Certainly we have not evidence for 
the existence of the tax in all or anything 
like all the provinces ; and save for Africa 
(4) and Britain (7) all the provinces in 
which it is found are in the Eastern half of 
the Empire. But the argument from silence 
may easily be pushed too far. For example, 


as against Rodbert’s view (ap. Marquardt, 
loc. cit.) that this was the sole form of 
personal taxation for the provincials, Mar- 
quardt treats it as somewhat exceptional 
and always levied under special circum- 
Marquardt bases his argument on 
facts : 


stances. 


the following that all 


personal 
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taxation must always be considered as a 
mark of slavery (he quotes Tertullian’s 
‘ notae captivitatio,’ Apol. 13); that in Egypt 
and Judaea the tax had existed from time 
immemorial ; that in Africa and Britain it 
was imposed only after wars of conquest ; 
that in Asia it was an extraordinary war- 
tax ; that in Cilicia Cicero seems to have 
regarded it as an extraordinary impost ; and 
finally that Tenos was so small that it could 
provide no other form of taxation. From 
these facts Marquardt concludes that this 
tax was only levied by the Romans ezther 
where they found it already in existence 
from time immemorial, or where no other 
system of taxation already existed, and 
when in this case it was the only convenient 
form of taxation. 

Such a view of the circumstances under 
which the tax could be levied, always more 
or less extraordinary, is surely very limited 
and forced. Not only does it necessitate a 
different explanation for each particular case, 
but in many instances Marquardt’s explana- 
tion is very questionable. For instance, it 
seems now agreed by the best authorities 
that there is no evidence at all for the poll- 
tax in Egypt existing under the Ptolemies 
or at any time before Augustus (cf. Grenfell 
and Hunt, Oxyrhyncus Papyri ii. p. 210; 
Mahafty, Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, 
p- 96). Again, Cicero’s words do not justify 
the statement that he regarded the tax as 
exceptional in Cilicia, and the smallness of 
Tenos seems hardly to render a poll-tax the 
only tax possible. But, more important 
still, there is no posttive evidence that it 
was not levied in other provinces than those 
cited above : our knowledge even of these 
instances is accidental, and there is nothing 
to prove that other provinces were exempt 
from it. 

The truth as follows. In 
each province a certain sum of money had 
to be raised, and this was one recognised 
way of raising it. The poll-tax would be 
employed if under all the circumstances 
it was the most convenient way of getting 
the money; otherwise taxes might be im- 
posed upon doors, slaves, ete. We cannot 
prove it universal ; but there is therefore no 
reason to say that it was an exceptional 
impost confined to certain provinces and to 
those for special reasons. 


seems to be 


II. Was the Tributum Capitis a poll-tax 
or rather a property-tax? Marquardt argues 
that though sometimes purely a poll-tax (as 
seems clear from many of the passages), yet 
sometimes it was a property or income-tax. 
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His grounds are two: (1) That the name 
éxixeadacov is used by Aristotle (Oecon. 2, 1, 
3) for a tax levied on all sources of wealth 
other than land, mines, commerce, markets, 
or cattle; and the equivalent term there 
used, viz. xetpwvasvor, suggests a tax on 
Industry. That it was this, e.g. in Syria, is 
proved, Marquardt argues, by the passages 
trom the Digest (8 swpr.), since there it is 
imposed only on persons of an age capable of 
work, (2) That the phrase in Appian Syr. 
50 (6 supr.) proves the tax to have been one 
per cent. Tod rinpatos, 2.¢. levied on estimated 
capital, in Syria and Cilicia under Hadrian. 
So Hirschfeld in his recently published 
second edition of Die Kaiserlichen Verwalt- 
ungsbeamten (1905) accepts simply Mar- 
quardt’s view that the Tributum Capitis 
‘has to a certain extent the character of a 
property-tax’ (p. 53). 

I would suggest that we may make a 
distinction between two periods, that of the 
Republic and that of the Empire. Where- 
ever we find the tax imposed under the 
tepublic, in Cilicia, Asia, Africa, from the 
language used we cannot believe that it was 
other than a poll-tax. For example, Caesar 
distinguishes the tax ‘on every head, free 
and slave alike,’ from taxes on houses and 
personal property ; so in Africa in 146 B.c. 
we have qdpov émi trois odpacw, avdpi Kai 
yuvaixi éuoiws. The name érixedpadiov is no 
difficulty : however Aristotle used it, it is 
the obvious translation of ‘tributum capitis.’ 
And indeed the term ‘tributum capitis’ 
could hardly have arisen for anything but a 
poll-tax. But when we come to the Empire, 
the evidence makes it seem probable that 
the term acquired an extension of meaning, 
and became a genuine term applicable to all 
direct taxes imposed on provincials with the 
exception of the land-tax. Not that Mar- 
quardt’s first argument is of any value ; for 
Aristotle’s use of yewpwvagiov proves nothing, 
and the passages from Ulpian can _ be 
interpreted much more easily as proof of a 
poll-tax than of an industry-tax: boys and 
old men would naturally be exempt from a 
poll-tax, and why should a girl be supposed 
to begin to trade two years earlier than a 
boy? 12 and 14 are the ages of puberty, 
when the girl and the boy were respectively 
recognised by the law as persons, and so 
were liable to the poll-tax. But Marquardt’s 
second argument has more force, and the 
passage from Appian does seem to prove 
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that the ddpos trav cwpartwv was in Syria and 
Cilicia an income-tax. Prof. J. 8S. Reid, 
who was so kind as to look through this 
paper and make several valuable suggestions, 
thinks that in so loose a writer as Appian 
the subject of éorw érijowos x.7.’. may be 
6 dopos Only and not 6 ddpos trav cwpatuv. 
In this case we could say that there is no 
evidence all through Roman history for the 
tributum capitis being anything but a poll- 
tax. But it is hard to interpret Appian 
thus ; it seems almost impossible to believe 
that he did not mean that the gdopos trav 
cwpatwy was the income-tax. Further, 
Marquardt’s objection holds good that a 
personal tax was regarded as a mark of 
slavery; and, we may add, Vespasian’s 
favour to Caesarea was a small one if he did 
not exempt it also from all forms of personal 
taxation. 

Thus we may say that under the Empire 
the ‘tributum capitis’ is found as an income 
or property-tax. It is true that it also 
appears in this period as a poll-tax, e.g. in 
Britain, Egypt, and possibly in Tenos. We 
may indeed ascribe the Tenos inscription to 
the republican age, and regard the words 
of Dio (as is not unlikely) as a rhetorical 
exaggeration, the equivalent of the words 
that Tacitus (Agr. 31) puts into Boudicca’s 
mouth, ‘bona fortunaeque in tributum . . 
conteruntur. We could then advance a 
theory tempting in its definiteness, that 
under the Republic this tax was always a 
poll-tax, under the Empire (except in the 
case of Egypt) always a property-tax. But 
the evidence will not justify so precise a 
view. What it does justify is the view here 
put forward, that while under the Republic 
it was always a poll-tax, under the Empire 
it tended to become, except in Egypt, always 
a property-tax. The change may naturally 
be ascribed to Augustus, and would be 
designed to make the provincials content 
with the imperial rule. But the alteration 
would not be sudden or universal. ‘The 
great characteristic,’ remarks Prof. Reid, ‘ of 
taxation in the early Empire was its 
variability according to the circumstances of 
the different provinces.’ Convenience and 
the similarity of other forms of direct taxa- 
tion to the poll-tax account for the continu- 
ance of the name ‘ tributum capitis.’ 

C. F. BALLEINE. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 







































































Papyrus grecs et démotiques, recueillis en 
Egypte et publiés par Tuéopore Rernacn, 
avec le concours de MM. SpircE.Bere et 
S. pE Ricci. Paris: Leroux, 1905. Pp. 
243; 17 Plates. Fr. 16. 


THERE is no department of learning which 
has been so happily free from jealousies, 
personal or international, as that which is 
concerned with Greek papyri. Consequently 
all students of the subject will be prepared 
to welcome a volume which reclaims for 
France the honourable position which she 
formerly held in this field of scholarship. 
Among the pioneers in this subject no name 
is more conspicuous than that of Letronne ; 
the edition of the papyri in the Louvre by 
Brunet de Presle, though not the first, was 
for many years the largest collection of such 
texts; and the atlas of facsimiles which ac- 
companied it was by far the best thing of 
the kind before the days of photography. 
But since 1865 France has (with the single 
exception of the oration of Hyperides against 
Athenogenes, published by Revillout) done 
little to maintain her position. Few papyri 
have been acquired by museums or collectors, 
and no important publication has been given 
to the world. It is therefore with special 
pleasure that we welcome the reappearance 
of French enterprise in the present volume 
by M. Théodore Reinach, almost simultane- 
ously with the similar resuscitation of Italy 
in the person of Prof. Vitelli. 

The nucleus of M. Reinach’s volume is 
formed by a group of Ptolemaic papyri from 
Tehneh, a village to the north of Eshmunein 
(Hermopolis). Thirty-four of these are Greek 
and seven demotic. With these are associ- 
ated an ostracon, containing a fragment of 
a mime or duologue, which has already been 
published once by M. Reinach in the Meé- 
langes Perrot, and re-edited by Crusius in 
the last edition of his Herondas; six very 
small and unimportant literary fragments 
(one Homer, the rest unknown); and eighteen 
documents of the Roman and Byzantine 
periods. The texts are printed without 
accents, but with stops, and are accompanied 
by translations and brief notes. A full in- 
troduction is prefixed to the Ptolemaic group; 
the indices are on the usual complete scale ; 
and there are sever‘ 2<4 plates of photographs, 
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REINACH’S GREEK AND DEMOTIC PAPYRI. 











containing reproductions of the ostracon, all 
the literary and demotic texts, and seven of 
the documents. 

With regard to the literary texts, the only 
remark which need be made is that it is 
misleading to say that Sir E. Maunde Thomp- 
son still assigns the large round uncial hand 
(e.g. of the Bodleian Homer) to the fifth 
century. He did so when there was no 
extant evidence to justify an earlier date ; 
but he has since fully accepted the date 
(second century) which has been established 
by recent discoveries (see Hncycl. Brit., 
xxxi. 446). 

The Ptolemaic documents, which give the 
volume most of its real importance, are a 
group relating to the affairs of a certain 
Dionysius, son of Cephalas, a tenant of Crown 
land in the village of Tenis (Tehneh), also 
called Akoris (but always in the genitive, 
*"Axwpews). One was written as early as 142 
B.c., but the rest lie between the years 113 
and 103 B.c. Nearly all are loans of wheat, 
and their interest lies in the formulas in 
which these are transacted, and the eco- 
nomical data provided by them. It so 
happens that we already possess a large 
number of contracts of precisely the same 
period, executed in the neighbouring district 
of Pathyris, near Thebes; and it is curious 
to find that each place has its own set of 
formulas, to which it regularly adheres. 
There was no uniformity in legal contracts 
throughout Egypt, nor even in the Thebaid ; 
the only uniformity was that of the head 
office of the nome or toparchy. Even in 
regard to the lists of royal priesthoods which 
appear in the formulas of dates there are 
divergences, the Tenis documents naming 
three priesthoods (all at Alexandria) which 
do not appear in the Pathyris texts, and 
saying nothing about the priesthoods of 
Ptolemais. The three additional priesthoods 
are the aotehavnddpos, the dwoddpos, and the 
i€peca Of Queen Cleopatra, who in each case 
has the style, BaotAicons KA. beds PiAopyro- 
pos Swretpas Acxacoovvns Neuxndopov. 

M. Reinach classifies his contracts under 
three heads, according to their formulas: 
(1) ‘chirographes,’ which are in the form of 
a letter, beginning 6 deiva td Setva yxaipew" 
épodoye x.7.A., and ending with the date and 
formula of registration ; (2) ‘syngraphés sous 
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seing privé enregistrées,’ which begin with 
the date, and proceed with the statement 
that A.B. has lent so much corn to X.Y., 
and conclude with the list of witnesses (al- 
ways six in number), the name of the ovy- 
ypapopvrat (usually the first witness) who 
takes charge of the deed, the autograph 
confirmation by the borrower, the autograph 
receipt of the cvyypadodpvAaég, and the form- 
ula of official registration ; at the head of 
the document is a docket of its contents, 
separately sealed, with the names of the 
parties and witnesses on the back ; (3) ‘syn- 
graphé authentique,’ which in substance is 
the same as the ‘syngraphé enregistrée,’ but 
omits the long formula of the date, the list 
of witnesses, and other appendages; this 
type M. Reinach identifies with the contracts 
executed at the office of the dyopavopos of 
the nome (or toparchy), to which there are 
frequent allusions, and of which there are 
specimens among the Pathyris papyri. It is 
to be observed, however, that not all the 
Pathyris contracts which were executed 
the oftice of the agoranomos have the short- 
ened formula of date. The nomenclature of 
M. Reinach’s classes may be intelligible and 
serviceable in France, but is hardly suitable 
for international use. 

With regard to the substance of the con- 
tracts, it may be observed that the interest 
is regularly fifty per cent. In case of default, 
no ézitysov or BAaBos is charged, as in the 
Pathyris contracts, but the debt is converted 
into a money charge, in which the artaba is 
reckoned at a much higher price (3,000 or 
2,000 drachmas) than the market value. 
The artaba employed is one of thirty-six 
choenices: it is measured pérpw tO mpos TO 
xaAxotv and oxutdAy dixaia. In the one 
instance where silver is converted into copper 
it is at the rate of 1:423, which agrees suf- 
ficiently well with the data derived from the 
Tebtunis papyri of the same period. The 
corn is habitually described as zupos orepeds 
(presumably meaning sound, solid grain), a 
phrase which I think has hitherto been 
known only from a_ single Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus (836). 

A few notes on details may be added. In 
No. 8, 6 zpowde‘Aovy seems a more probable 
reading than zpoowdeiAovv. The phrase «at 

pnfev Hoaov, which occurs commonly in the 
penalty clause of papyri of this class, and 
which has generally been taken with the 
words that ‘follow (‘let A.B. pay so much 
penalty, and none the less let the contract 
hold good’), is regarded by M. Reinach as 
belonging to the prece eding clause (‘let him 
pay so much and no less’ ), on the ground 


that it appears frequently in the form dzo- 
TELTATW a dpaxpas €kaTOV Kat pnev Hooov" 
H O€ mpakis Eotw TH Setva x.7.A. A Comparison, 
however, of Oxyrhynchus Papp. 492, 10 and 
504, 32 with 494, 29 and 495, 17 shows, I 
think, decisively that in such cases xai pybev 
jooov is merely an elliptical representation 
of the full formula, Kal pybev nooov pevew 
Kipia Ta Siwpodoynueva. Several new de- 
scriptions are given of the military settlers 
who are the parties to most of these con- 
tracts. We have corps of Persians, Libyans, 
and Macedonians; but that the names are 
no more indicative of nationality than those, 
for instance, of our Highland regiments 
appears from the fact that, of two brothers, 
one is classed as a Persian and the other as 
a Libyan. The names of the corps are often 
specified ; ¢.g. Llépons tis "Apteuedwpov iyepo- 
vias, Il. rav hepopevwv év KAcotatpa Katoikwv 
imméewvy pucOodopwv, x.t A. One individual, 
in place of the epithet of nationality (Iépans, 
AiBus, x.7.A.), is described as eres the 
meaning of which is not clear. The mutilated 
word in 17, 17 can hardly i anything but 
dvreAnpuevos. The formula of No. 22 is 
noteworthy for giving the regnal year of 
Ptolemy Alexander alone, without the ad- 
dition of that of the queen-mother, Cleo- 
patra. The lacuna of about ten letters in 
25, 5 might be filled with rye yuvatcu. No. 30 
is not a loan of corn, but a payment of its 
price in advance. 

The papyri of the Roman period are not 
particularly important. In the case of the 
longest of them (No. 49, a census-return at 
Antinodpolis in a.p. 215-6) M. Reinach has 
not recognised the names of three of the 
demes of that town. The first lines should 
run, Mapxots AipyArios ’A ’Appor| cov], 
KoAAutex [vi]. [kai] Saropvitw ‘Qpi|wvjos An: 
pl yrpre|i, Kat *AroA{ Ao |dup[y .+++. Jos Oeo- 
[podo]peiw, Tots [7 ]vAlqs] M[aridia|s. The 
number of persons mentioned is consequently 
three, not six ; and these three demes are in 
fact already known as belonging to the tribe 
Matidia (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, ii. 
72). Similarly in |. 5 one should presumably 
read Nepouaveiov [rod] xai Devel apxetov]. Nos. 
52-55 belong to the correspondence of He- 
roninus, now divided among many museums ; 
from the specimens alre: udy published by 
Vitelli the date of it is now known to be in 
the reign of Gallienus. In No. 52 bis it is 
interesting to find vavBua reappearing as a 
measure of cubic content, as in Ptolemaic 
papyri. Prof. Smyly, in his monumental 
supplementary volume of the Petrie papyri, 
has recently made it probable that a vavBtov 
is the cube of three cubits. In 1. 10 of the 
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same papyrus the symbol appears to be that 
for 3,000 drachmas ; and that which stands 
at the ends of ll. 14 and 20 represents four 
obols, not three. 

The demotic texts, which belong to the 
same group as the Ptolemaic Greek texts, 
have been edited by Prof. Spiegelberg, whose 
commentary (as is very natural in the present 
state of demotic studies) is mainly linguistic. 


BONNER’S EVIDENCE 


Evidence v1 Athenian Courts. By Ropert 
J. Bonner, Ph.D., Assistant in Greek and 
Latin, University of Chicago. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
Pp. 98. 75 cents net. 


Dr. Bonner’s aim in this little treatise is 
‘to deal with the whole subject of evidence 
from the standpoint of English law, which, 
though it differs so widely at every point 
from the Athenian system, is yet admirably 
suited for the purpose, as it is the most 
perfectly rational system of rules ever de- 
vised for ascertaining the truth about 
matters in dispute’ (p. 1). The results of 
the comparison remind me of Dobree’s mot 
on Mitford’s History of Greece: the author 
has discovered that the Greeks were totally 
unacquainted with the British Constitution. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
at Athens ‘the rules of evidence were com- 
paratively few in number and simple in 
form’ (p. 12). Further, it is clearly shown 
in the course of the enquiry that no effective 
machinery existed for enforcing the few and 
simple rules which the law prescribed. 
Thus, though a person was not allowed to 
produce his slaves as witnesses, he could tell 
the judges what he had learned from them. 
The speaker of Lys. i. who is charged with 
murder, rests part of his defence on the 
alleged confessions of his maidservant, whom 
however he does not offer to the other side 
to be examined under torture. A woman 
could not appear in court as a witness, but 
nothing was easier than to incorporate in a 
speech statements attributed to a woman 
and protest to the judges that she was in a 
position to know the truth. Men having 
been produced to testify to a fact, the know- 
ledge of which was in possession of their 
wives, Isaeus makes a litigant say that, if 
the evidence had been false, the wives would 
never have allowed their husbands to come 
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This I am not qualified to criticise ; but with 
regard to the rest of the volume one may be 
allowed to congratulate M. Reinach on a 
very workmanlike contribution to the study 
of ‘papyrology,’ and to thank him for the 
additions which he has made to our know- 
ledge of the subject. 
F. G. Kenyon. 


IN ATHENIAN COURTS. 


forward (xi, 5). The defendant in Dem. 55 
seeks to fortify such hearsay evidence by an 
imprecation on his own head: A€yw piv 
Grep HKovea THS pHTpPOS, OUTW jLor TOAAG Kaaba 
yevorro, ei dé Wevdopat, tavavtia TovTwr (§ 24). 
Hearsay evidence was expressly forbidden by 
law, unless the original witness was dead 
({Dem.] 46, 8 Law dot civat paprupeiv 
teOve@ros), but to exclude it was impossible. 
‘ When improper evidence was once produced 
in court, the only means of attacking it was 
to make a vigorous objection in the hope of 
prejudicing the jury against the whole case’ 
(p. 20). A litigant had no power to stop 
his opponent’s speech, and the mischief was 
done before the objection could be raised. 
In view of these facts, emphasised by Dr. 
Bonner himself, I confess that, though not 
prejudiced in favour of the ‘furred cats,’ I 
am surprised at the statement with which 
his book begins: ‘The experience of Athens 
has shown that law may be administered 
satisfactorily without a professional class 
either of judges or of lawyers’ (p. 11). 

The Athenian speechwriters would be 
both gratified and amused, could they know 
how successful they have been with modern 
scholars. It is the common and_ perhaps 
inevitable fate of expositors of Attic law to 
fall into traps set by artful speakers for 
ignorant and inattentive judges. Dr. 
Bonner is not to be ranked with the inno- 
cent professors who extend to Aoyoypador the 
consideration claimed by respectable Christ- 
ian gentlemen organised in a very powerful 
and dignified profession. He is not only a 
Ph.D. but was ‘formerly of the Ontario 
Bar,’ and probably knows from experience 
what a ‘smart’ advocate will dare to say in 
the presence of a trained judge, when ‘up 
against a tough proposition that takes the 
tuck out of a man.’ But sometimes Dr. 
Bonner is bitten. Commenting on the 
absence of any cross-examination of Athenian 
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witnesses he remarks that ‘a passage in 
Isaeus (vi, 53) shows how effectively this 
method would have exposed the pretensions 
of the witness, if he had been obliged to 
answer the question which Isaeus suggests ’ 
(p. 87). This is the passage: viv 6& 7s 
dv mepihavertepov efeheyyGein ta wWevdy 
pepapTrupynKas 7) €l Tis adrov Eporto ‘’AvdpoxActs, 
mas olcGa Diroxtyjpova ote ovte di€eTo ovre 
tov Xawpéotpatov érouoaro ;’ But Androcles 
was a defendant, charged with bearing false 
witness, and under Athenian law ({Dem.| 
46, 10) the speaker had a right to call up his 
opponent and insist on an answer to ques- 
tions. Why then did Isaeus forgo this 
legal privilege? One reason was that he 
was afraid. He knew that Androcles might 
have replied ‘I believe Philoctemon’s will, 
which the prosecutor’s friends now produce, 
to be a forgery, because they did not pro- 
duce it ten years ago, when Philoctemon 
died.’ The question is bluster, and what 
the passage proves is that the methods of 
Mr Serjeant Buzfuz are classical. ‘ Why is 
Mrs Bardell so earnestly entreated not to 
agitate herself about this warming pan ?’ 
Again on p. 74 Dr. Bonner writes ‘ A rather 
curious effect of slave evidence, according to 
Isaeus and Demosthenes, was that it would 
protect a witness who gave similar testimony 
from a prosecution for perjury.’ Any one 
who will diligently examine the references 
appended (Dem. 29, 21, [Dem.] 47, 5, Lye. 
28, Isae. viii, 10) and the speeches which 
contain them, will make two discoveries, (i) 
that the assertion of the speakers is only 
that the testimony of freemen and citizens 
will carry more weight if confirmed by con- 
fessions wrung from tortured slaves, (ii) that 
this sufficiently ‘curious’ proposition pro- 
ceeds in each case from a man contending 
against opponents who flatly deny it and 
decline to stake their interests on statements 
made by slaves on the rack. In Massa- 
chusetts Colony a white man’s oath was 
deemed sufficient answer to the accusation 
of an Indian (p. 74). ‘That juries did 
believe the unsupported statements contained 
in a speech is clear (says Dr. Bonner) from 
a case in Demosthenes’ (p. 30). Let me 
copy out the passage: taira d¢ mavr’ ddeds 
E\eyev & @cdropros, paptypa pev ovdeva 
Taparyopevos, ooTis eueAAev trevOvvos jpiv 
érecOar, cvvoporoyoivtas 8 éavte eywv Tous 
Kowwvots, ot Hoav adAjAos GuvaywvioTtal Kal 
dravra émpattov Kowy, OTws adeAwvtar THV 
yuvaika . . . Tov KAnpov ({ Dem. ] 43, 30). 
The saving clause, doris éuedAev «.7.A., is a 
danger signal. Its meaning is revealed by 
the complaint of Theopompus in Isae. xi, 45 


Kapot pev 6 KAnpos . ovrw BéBaws éore 
dikat yap eVETTHKACL Wevdopaptupiwr, KeAevet 8’ 6 
vopos, €av GAG Tis TOV Wevdopaptupiov, waAwW 
e€ dpyns «lvar wept airav tas Anges. The 
quotation from Pseudo-Demosthenes shows 
that the attacks on Theopompus’ witnesses 
failed. 

Dr. Bonner’s survey of the subject is the 
best in existence, and should be read by all 
who are interested in Greek law. If I pro- 
ceed to criticise certain of his conclusions, it 
is not from any desire to depreciate his work, 
which I have found very useful, but because 
I am convinced that the difficulties besetting 
inferences from the Attic Orators are not 
generally realised. ‘Indeed, sir, there are 
cozeners abroad ; therefore it behoves men 
to be wary. Not even the most smoke- 
dried of Stubengelehrte really supposes that 
Athenian litigants addressing their judges 
always spoke the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. At the same time in 
practice the systematisers and compilers in 
their eagerness to present a corpus of Attic 
law are prone to forget that a catena of 
extracts from forensic orations may be 
rotten rhetoric from a Speaker’s Handbook, 
and that it is prudent to scrutinise closely 
each speech as a whole and endeavour to 
discover the exigencies of the orator’s situa- 
tion. In Greece mendacity was not confined 
to Crete, and it should be borne in mind 
that in the employment of the venerable 
artifices of suppressio ueri and suggestio falst 
Athenian speechwriters display at least as 
much adroitness and literary skill as the 
anonymous bravos of modern journalism. 
The Englishman is a clumsy liar, and the 
enterprise of his halfpenny newspapers is not 
directed to the pursuit of subtlety. 

Dr. Bonner expresses doubt as to the 
possibility of compelling relatives of either 
of the parties in a suit to testify (p. 45). 
Two cases are cited to uphold the view that 
they were not compellable witnesses. ‘The 
relatives of Timotheus successfully refused, 
on the ground of relationship, to testify 
against him’ ({Dem.] 49, 38). | Apollodorus, 
who, be it remembered, was a shameless 
rascal, is arguing that certain timber 
brought from Macedonia was the property 
of Timotheus, not of Philondas the shipper. 
His only evidence is an admission made by 
Timotheus before the arbitrator that the 
wood was taken up from the harbour to his 
house in the Peiraeus. Consequently he is 
obliged to fall back on texpyjpia—always a 
sign of weakness. One of his arguments is 
this: woAAoi kai xpyorot tav roduT@v oiKetoe 
dvtes TovTw (Tipobew) érenéAovto T&v TovTOL, 
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drodnpowvros mapa Baciret Tyobov dv ovdeis 
TEeTOAMNKE papTupely TOUTH . . . HyodvTaL yap 
rept mAeiovos avtois elvat KaAol Kayaboi Soxeiv 
elvat, paddov 7% Tysobéw xapicacba 7a Wevdh 
paptupowvres. ov pevTor ovde TovTOU y’ Epacav 
katTapaptupjoa. av tadnOy oiketov yap avrois 
elvat. Now, in the first place, the word 
oixetou here may include friends as well as 
relations ; see § 40. In the second place, it 
was Apollodorus’ business to show that the 
wood belonged to Timotheus. He is trying 
to shift the onus proband by asserting that 
Timotheus’ friends were too honourable to 
testify that the wood was not his, and on 
the other hand out of friendship refused to 
testify that the wood was his. In the third 
place, Apollodorus’ reputation is not so 
immaculate that we are constrained to 
believe his uncorroborated assertion that 
Timotheus’ friends said that they would not 
give evidence in the case because Timotheus 
was their friend. Finally, observe that 
Apollodorus does not state in plain terms that 
the law provided him no means of overcoming 
their reluctance. Dr. Bonner’s second case 
comes from a speech of Isaeus (ii, 33), ‘in 
which the speaker promised to produce 
the arbitrators themselves to prove their own 
award, if they were willing to give evidence. 
The proviso was added because they were 
related to the defendants’ (Dr. Bonner 
should have written ‘ prosecutors’). Isaeus’ 
words are Tovs yvovtas avtovs tyiv mapefopar 
paptupas, eav eeAwow davaBaivew—eioi yap 
Tovtwv oixetor—ei 5& py, Tovs Tapayevopevous. 
Who were these arbitrators? In § 29 the 
speaker says édogev jpiv émitpevar ta Te 
KndeoTH TH TovToV Kat Tots Piro. ‘ Friends’ 
should in all probability be interpreted to 
mean ‘common friends,’ for to entrust an im- 
portant dispute to the decision of relatives of 
the adversary was an act of magnanimity not 
common at Athens. But, after all, is it not 
conceivable that the orator’s motive for not 
calling the arbitrators was an apprehension 
that they might not confirm his story in all 
its details? Thirdly, we have another argu- 
ment of the slippery Apollodorus (Dem. 45, 
53-56), which Dr. Bonner grants to be 
inconclusive. On the other side is an inci- 
dent in Aphobus v. Phanus (Dem. 29). 
‘ Aphobus, it is alleged by the speaker, had 
been forced in a previous case to give evidence 
against a relative.’ I will quote the passage : 
éredy yap éénte pe tov avOpwrov raié’ 
@podoynkas & penaptipytat, BovAdcpevos Kal 
tor’ avbrov eeA€ySat texvaLovra Ti row ; mpoKa- 
Aotpar xara Anpwvos eis paptupiav, dvTos 
ait® Oelov Kat Kowwvod Tav aduKnuaTwv, Kal 
ovyypawas Tair’ éxéAevov paprupetv & viv dwxee 


tav Wevdonaptupiuv. ovtos b€ TO pév TpaTov 
arynvacyxivra, tov Sé diairytod KeAevovtos 
paprupety 7) éfopview euaptipyoce tavy poys 
($$ 19, 20). Here Dr. Bonner becomes 
critical and sceptical. ‘This is an ex parte 
statement, and in the absence of an explana- 
tion of the circumstance from the standpoint 
of Aphobus, it is not wise to base any con- 
clusion on this case, particularly when there 
are several instances in which a litigant 
claimed that he could not secure the testi- 
mony of certain witnesses because of their 
relationship to his opponent.’ Are not all 
the statements of litigants ex parte? The 
‘several instances’ seem to be those examined 
above. Dr. Bonner does not quote the case 
of Hierocles in Isae. ix, 18 sqqg. Hierocles 
was related by marriage both to the speaker 
and his opponent. Notwithstanding he is 
compelled to take the oath of disclaimer 
(€wpocia). This however proves nothing, 
because Hierocles is mixed up in the family 
quarrel and is also a witness for the speaker's 
opponent. A better instance occurs in Dem. 
29, 15 re roivey ravrnv tiv paptupiav épap- 
tupnoev GdeAdds 6 TovTOV Aictos, Os viv pév 
eLapvos ote TovTw ovvaywri{opevos, tote 5 
€uaptupyoe Taira peta Tay aAdAwy, ovr 
érvopxety ovr’ evOds Tapaxphpya Sixnv dpAtoKavew 
BovAcpevos. The last words of this extract 
certainly suggest that Aphobus’ brother 
yas a compellable witness, and would have 
been liable to penalties, if he had refused 
either to give evidence or take the oath of 
disclaimer (éfouviev). In fighting _ his 
guardians Demosthenes was not over-scru- 
pulous, but it is hard to see what he hoped 
to gain in this case by misrepresenting the 
law. On the evidence shown my verdict 
is against Dr. Bonner and in favour of the 
opinion (which seems also in accordance with 
common sense), that relations of the parties 
in a suit could be constrained by legal 
process either to give evidence or to swear 
that they had no knowledge (éfopnv' w py 
cidévat). 

Among inferences which seem to me 
insecure I have noted the following. ‘ Wit- 
nesses (present at the making of a will) 
might find it impossible even to identify the 
will’ (p. 40). ‘The evidence of the depositee 
alone was deemed suflicient to prove the 
authenticity of the will produced’ (p. 61). 
‘We may assume that the guardian could not 
be compelled (by a ward) to produce a will’ 
(p. 64). ‘It would seem too that a witness 
was not required to give evidence that would 
necessitate the breaking of an oath’ (p. 44). 
‘Even in civil cases third persons might 
freely denounce and prosecute witnesses’ 
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(p. 89). These propositions are not all on 
the same footing, but they have one thing in 
common: they surprise a plain man. Of course 
the apparent unreasonableness of a rule does 
not prove that it was not good law. There 
would be nothing more to say if an Athenian 
Blackstone had formulated these principles 
and shown that they were integral parts of 
the ancient fabric of the constitution. But 
this is not so. The questions are, What is 
the evidence? And is it satisfactory? For 
my part I do not find it convincing. 
Iudicent peritiores. 

It is only fair to Dr. Bonner to notice 
a controversy in which he shows commendable 
discretion. Meier and Schoemann (Der 
Attische Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 875) lay 
down that a slave could never appear as a 
witness except against a man accused of 
murder, the statements of slaves in all other 
ases being taken under torture, and cite as 
proof Ant. 5, 48 eirep yap Kai paprupety éfeore 
dovAw xara tod éAevHepov tov govov. In a 
slave-holding community this is a startling 
exception. Dr, Bonner reminds us that in 
the southern states of the American Union 
no negro or mulatto, bond or free, could 
appear for or against a white man in any 
case whatsoever. If a slave was to be a 
witness at all, why should he not give evidence 
in behalf of a man charged with murder as 
well against him? Now Plato did permit 
slaves to appear as witnesses in murder cases, 
but with a qualification : SovAy dé kai dovAw 
Kal mravdi pévou povov egeoTw paprupety kal 
owviryopety, éav y eyyunriy dfvxpewy t pay peveiv 
KaTarTnoy pExpe dikns, éav emioxynpbn ra 
yevdn paprupyoa (Laws 9378). Was this 
regulation derived from Attic law? Prob- 
ably not, for at Athens ‘a master could not 
be compelled to give up his slave to be 
examined under torture in cases where his 
interests could in no way be prejudiced either 
by the injuries suffered by the slave or by the 
disclosures he might make’ (p. 37), whereas 
Plato has a special provision for removing 
obstacles in the way of a slave's attendance 
in court : éav ris Twa diky trapayever Gat 
kwdvon Bia, «ire avrov cite pdprupas, éav 
pay SovAov eire aitod cite GAAOTpLov, ateAH Kat 
dxvpov yiyverOar tiv dixnv x.7.rd. (Laws 9548). 
In any case Plato does not agree with Meier 
and Schoemann in limiting the testimony of 
a slave to evidence directed against a free- 
man accused of murder. It remains then to 
examine the context of the isolated dictum 
which is the sole foundation of their doctrine. 
The speaker, who is charged with murder- 
ing Herodes, is criticising the conduct of 
the prosecution. The prosecutors rely, 


among other things, on the confession of a 
slave, who said under torture that he had 
helped the defendant to kill Herodes. 
The defendant replies, first, that the slave 
said this to escape the agony of the rack, his 
tale before and after torture being quite 
different. Secondly, he complains that the 
prosecutors purchased the slave—it is not 
said who was his owner—and privately on 
their own authority (idia éri efor aitav § 47) 
put him to death: tov pynveriv aéxrevar, 
Kal dueretvavtTo avtov my ciceAOety eis ipas, wd 
euol eyyevéoOar wupovte agar (sic MSS.) rov 
dvipa kai Bacavicac aitov ($ 46). Their 
action, he contends, was utterly illegal. 
They ought either to have kept the slave in 
bonds, or bailed him out to the defendant's 
friends (rots diAots tots émots eSeyyvncat), or 
handed him over to the magistrates for trial 
(rots dpxovar rots tperépors mapadoivar kat 
Widov rept aitod yevéoOa § 47). Even slaves 
who kill their masters, when caught red- 
handed, are not put to death by the relatives 
on their own authority (i aitav tov 
mpoonxovrwy § 48), but are handed over to 
the magistrates ‘in accordance with ancient 
lawsof Athens’ (xara vopous bperepous TaTpiovs : 
cp. Plato, Laws 872 B 6 tis Toews kKowvos 
Snjptos aywv (malim dyayiov) mpos TO puna 
TOU drroBavévros, dOev av 6pa Tov TipBov, 
partiywoas drdcas av 6 éXwv TpooTatty, 
éedvrep Bid radpevos 6 hoveis, Oavarwodrw). 
Now comes the sentence on which Meier 
and Schoemann build: eizep yap kai paprupeiv 
éfeott OovAW KaTa Tod ehevbépou Tov povov, kai 
TO Seoméry, di av donq), emeteAOeiv o brép Tov dovAov 
(se. Tov dovov), Kat 7 yipos igov Svvata TO 
SovAov droxreivavte Kai TO eAeVOepov, cixds ToL 
kai Wipov yevéeoOa zepi adrod jv, Kal py 
dxpttov arobaveiv avrov id’ tpav. date TOAAG 
dv tpeis Suxadrepov Kpivoirbe 7 ey viv pevyw 
ip’ ipav ddikws ($ 48). The first point 
to be noticed is literary: Antiphon, like 
other orators, sometimes uses the words 


paprupia and paptupeiy in a sense which is 
not technical and does not imply a formal 


deposition in a court of law. In the second 
place, the argument of the speaker is in no 
wise weakened, if we understand him to say 

a slave may charge a freeman with murder.’ 
‘o this point however I part company with 
Dr. Bonner. He thinks that Antiphon had 
in view informations laid by slaves (unvices), 
‘which of necessity could never be in favour 
of a man except indirectly’ (p. 36), and 
that he selected murder as the subject in 
respect to which a slave could lay an 
information, ‘because it enabled him to put 
his objection to the murder of the slave 
with more telling effect’ (/b.). I believe 
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that what was in the mind of the speaker 
was his own hard case, 1. e. the ‘ evidence’ 
of the tortured slave which the prosecutors 
brought up against him. But I am in 
entire agreement with Dr. 


WAY’S 


The Odyssey of Homer in English Verse. 
By ArtuurS. Way, M.A. Third Edition. 
London : Macmillan and Co.; New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1904. Pp. 
vili+ 323. 6s. net. 


Tue problem of discovering a metre in the 
English language into which to translate 
Homer is one which comes near suspicion of 
insolubility. Ever since Arnold demonstrated 
by precept the incapacity of blank verse, 
Popish couplets, and what not, to perform 
this office, and with still greater success de- 
monstrated by example the similar inca- 
pacity of English hexameters, a feeling of 
despair has reigned in the British bosom. 
But meanwhile a new metre has risen into 
considerable prominence, the six-footed mix- 
ture of accentual iambics and anapaests 
(with ‘accidental’ trochees now and then 
thrown in) which was used by Tennyson for 
comedy in the Northern Farmer and for 
more serious purpose in Maud, polished by 
Swinburne in Poems and Ballads, and 
adopted by Morris in his Sigurd the Volsung. 
It is traced back by a learned and perhaps 
unkind critic to Mrs. Harris’ Petition, in 
which certainly the germ at least of the 
measure may be found. It may be guessed 
that Morris was the spiritual father of Mr. 
Way; be this so or not, it was at least 
amusing to observe that, after Mr. Way had 
published his first edition of the Odyssey in 
this metre, the master himself came along 
and did the same thing over again. Not 
that Mr. Way has much to fear in the com- 
parison. Let us take a specimen of both, 
the famous lines which so deeply and so justly 
moved the late Frederick Myers (xi. 196) ; 
this is Mr. Way : 
For not in my halls did far-seeing Artemis 
come with her bow, 
And softly chill me to death with arrows 
like falling snow : 
No sickness was it that came upon me to 
steal away 
The life from the tortured limbs by the 
wasting of long decay. 


3onner’s closing 


remark, that ‘ only confusion can result from 
valling a slave a witness when the chief 
essentials of regular testimony are lacking’ 
(p. 38). 

W. Wyse. 


ODYSSEY. 


Ah no, my beloved, my son! ‘twas the 
aching of yearning for thee, 

For thy counsels and sweet lovingkindness, 
that broke the heart of me! 
And this is Morris : 

For neither on me in the homestead fell the 
Shaft-glad Eager-of-aim, 

Nor with her kindly arrows my body did she 
slay ; 

Nor came the sickness upon me to drive 
the soul away 

From the limbs that erst it quickened, with 
woeful waste and pine ; 

But the longing for thee, Odysseus, and 
those glorious redes of thine, 

And the longing for thy kindness reft the 
sweet life from me. 


‘And what a language!’ cries Myers, 
‘which has written as it were of itself those 
last two words for the poet’ (édaKozos 
ioxéaipa). What a Morris, one may well 
echo, who turns those two words _ into 
‘Shaft-glad Eager-of-aim’! Why didn’t he 
stick to wall-papers? ‘At least they sell.’ 
But this comes of keeping company with 
Beowulf and Thule; for my own part I 
prefer Mrs. Harris. 

There is one point, however, in which 
Morris has the advantage. He sticks to his 
couplets at any rate, and consequently when 
you read him you know at least what to 
expect. But Mr. Way treats his verse in a 
freer manner and often with a disconcerting 
effect, as at x. 307: 

Thus having spoken to me, to Olympus was 

Hermes gone 
O’er the forest-clad isle of the sea ; and I to 

the palace went on, 

While the dark thoughts surged in my 
breast like the sea in its wild unrest. 
And I stood at the gate of the hall of the 

Goddess of beautiful hair, 

And I lifted my voice to call, and the God- 
dess heard me there. 


Still a great deal of the translation runs 
very well; a great deal, but by no means all. 
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Mr. Way indeed assures us that he has 
‘given special attention to the technique of 
the rhythm, recasting all such lines as did 
not seem to “read themselves”’ since the 
publication of his second edition. But we 
have only to open the book anywhere to find 
such lines as: 
fa) 

Telemachus (iii. 363), 
And wailing and shuddering we raised hands 

unto Zeus in prayer (ix. 295). 


Of the self-same age as the mighty-hearted 


And answered and spake to the hero Eury- 
machus alone (xxii. 44). 


And throughout the verse fails in one of 
Arnold’s requisites, nobility. It may be 
doubted whether such a metre is capable of 
it. In its extreme slackness it approximates 
too nearly to prose ; see how Tennyson rises 
out of it into more regular and _ perfect 
metres in Maud, and again lets us down 
into the prose world at the end by returning 
into it. Swinburne indeed has polished it 
into something less rugged and prosaic in 
rhythm : 


I have lived long enough having seen one 
thing that love hath an end ; 

Goddess and maiden and queen, be near me 
now and befriend. 

Thou art more than the day and the morrow, 
the seasons that laugh or that weep, 

For these bring joy and sorrow, but thou, 
Proserpina, sleep. 


But then he regularly inserts a rhyme at 
the caesura ; and anyhow, could such verse 
adequately represent Homer? None can, is 
the obvious retort, and that is just what 
makes it so difficult to know what to say 
about all these verse translations. 

Perhaps it is more profitable to descend 
to some details. In places the constraint of 
verse leads Mr. Way to insert matter which 
is not in Homer nor like him. The ‘arrows 
like falling snow’ of our first extract above 
is one of these ; but what are we to say to 
the statement that the companions of 
Odysseus at xii. 414, ‘sank, weighted with 
vengeance, to hell’? The same phrase is 
repeated at xiv. 310. Things like this 


should be amended. Actual mistranslations 
are rare, but are to be found; to confine 
myself to xiii., duvmova in 42 does not mean 
unstained, nor 8tos in 63 (and a hundred 
other places) godlike ; édeAov in 204 is trans- 
lated as first person singular instead of third 
plural, to the ruin of the sense. No doubt 
the English reader does not care what dtos 
means, but Mr. Way aims at fidelity and 
eschews the paraphrase theory of translation. 
A comical mistranslation of Zéna at xiv. 482 
makes Odysseus go out on a night expedition 
at Troy ‘with only my shield and my girdle 
glittering-gay’; no wonder he was cold. 
We might also enquire where Mr. Way 
found the names Phaeacia and Thrinacria in 
Homer, and why he calls yadkos brass. But 
these are mostly the mint and cummin of 
criticism, and the translation as a whole is 
as faithful as a verse translation can expect 
to be. 

Mr. Way adheres to the vulgate tradition 
almost entirely throughout, even when the 
result is unintelligible, as at iv. 513 seqq., 
where Nitzsch restored the sense by a simple 
transposition of two couplets ; xiii. 347, 348, 
which two lines must be ejected ; ix. 239, 
where if he refuse to accept Rumpf’s évroder, 
he ought at least to translate éxrofev atdAjjs 
outside in the court. As he omits the 
senseless ix. 483. there could surely be no 
objection on the score of principle to 
mending the other blemishes in the tradition. 
The position of Telemachus in the battle 
with the suitors is unintelligible because of 
the false reading kexopvOmevos for kexopvOpevov 
at xxi. 434, but it is no wonder if Mr. Way 
was unacquainted with the correction of 
Protodikos. 

I will not conceal the melancholy truth 
that if I had to read the Odyssey in English 
at all I would read it in prose. But a vast 
number of people who are innocent of Greek 
will not agree with me, and if they must 
have a literal translation in verse I do not 
know that they can do better than take Mr. 
Way's. If he should ever print a fourth 
edition, I hope that this ‘pecking like a 
domestic fowl’ on my part may be of some 
service to him. 

ARTHUR PLart. 
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BURGHCLERE’S AND CROMER’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse by Lorp BurGHCLERE. 
London : Murray, 1904. Sq. 8vo. Pp. 195. 
10s. 6d. 

Paraphrases and Translations from the 
Greek. By the Eart or Cromer. 
London: Macmillan, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 215. 
5s. 


THEsE books will give pleasure to many 
readers and more than pleasure to those who 
still maintain, in the teeth of a perverse 
generation, that the proper function of 
education is to fit a man for the rational use 
of his leisure hours. For his working-time 
he is responsible to the master who pays: 
but for his leisure he is responsible only to 
himself, and there lies the danger, not only 
to the individual but to the nation. Those 
who work best find their best recreation in 
a change of work. Lord Burghclere, who 
was President of the Board of Agriculture 
from 1892 to 1895, has very appropriately 
found relaxation in translating Virgil’s 
Georgics. Lord Cromer, when the latter- 
day Egyptians ceased from _ troubling, 
has turned to the Alexandrian school of 
poetry and translated several idylls and 
paraphrased many epigrams of the antho- 
logy. The books, if they were done less 
well than they are, would deserve a grateful 
compliment for the example that they set: 
but in fact they are done well enough to 
win praise for their intrinsic merits. 

Lord Burghclere is doubtless the better 
scholar. His translation is pretty accurate, 
though sometimes a little diffuse: his 
vocabulary is ample, and his verse is easy 
reading. I will give, as typical specimens, 
his renderings of two short familiar passages 
of different kinds. The first is Georg. ii. 
126-135 : 


‘Media, again, bears citron sour of juice 

With clinging savour, blessed antidote 

To purge the deadly poison from our bones 

Whene’er fell stepdames brew the baleful 
cup, 

Mingling their simples with unholy charm. 

In truth a stately tree, and for its form 

Most like a bay ; yea, truly did it shed 

The selfsame scent abroad a bay ’twould be. 

Its leaf defies all tempest, and its flower 

Clings close beyond compare ; wherewith 
the Medes 

Heal noisome rheums and old men’s lack of 
breath.’ 


The other is Georg. iv. 460-467. 


‘Then from her comrade choir of woodland 
nymphs 

A wail went up and filled the topmost peaks, 

A sound of weeping swept the Thracian 
hills, 

Pangaea’s height and Rhesus’ warlike realm : 

Grief fell on Hebrus, and the Getan steppes, 

And Attic Orithyia mourned aloud, 

Whilst the lone Orpheus, by the empty 
shore, 

To the sad music of his hollow shell, 

Soothed his distempered love with songs of 
thee, 

Thee, sweetest wife ! when first the daylight 
dawned, 

Thee, sweetest wife! when daylight passed 
away.’ 


I imagine that Akenside, if he had trans- 
lated the Georgics, would have written some- 
thing like this. 

Lord Cromer’s contributions to history are 
magnificent ; to poetry, not so important. 
Euterpe rewards him with a smile, but Clio 
will give him immortality. He tells us that 
he did not learn Greek at school, but 
acquired a fair knowledge of modern Greek 
in Corfu, where he was stationed in 1858 as a 
subaltern of the Royal Artillery. He makes 
no pretension to exact scholarship, but it is 
evident that he reads classical Greek litera- 
ture with love and appreciation. His little 
volume contains verse-translations of three 
idylls of Theocritus (nos. 2, 3, and 15) and two 
of Moschus (nos. 1 and 3), and paraphrases in 
verse of about 150 of the epigrams contained 
in Mr. Mackail’s Selection from the Greek 
Anthology. It is not to be expected from a 
man of Lord Cromer’s character and occupa- 
tions that he should bring to his literary 
work that ‘labour of the file’ without which 
perfection is impossible. It is surprising 
and delightful that he should do these things 
at all, and one is proud to know that he 
does them pretty well. Detailed criticism 
would be out of place, and I will make only 
one general observation. Lord Cromer’s 
mind is essentially masculine and he succeeds 
best in those pieces which involve a manly 
wit. Here is his paraphrase of Anth. Pal. 
xi. 133 (Mackail, p. 171): 


Eutychides is gone below. 

Fly, shades! ’Tis well that ye should know 
He brings some twenty chests of verse, 
And lyres twelve. They'll prove a curse 
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Where can poor mortals rest in peace 
Whene’er their earthly labours cease, 
Now that Eutychides pervades 

With song and lyre the very shades? 


Here is another (Anth. Pal. ix. 269: 
Mackail, p. 219) : 


Two sailors, when the vessel sank, 

Clung to one plank their lives to save. 
Tom foully struck Jack off the plank, 

And doomed him to a watery grave. 
Avenging Justice eyed the strife, 

And punished quick. The sequel mark. 


MARX’S LUCILIUS 


C. Lucilii Carminum Reliquiae. Recensuit, 
enarravit Fripericus Marx. Volumen 
posterius : Commentarius. Leipzig : 


Teubner, 1905. Pp. xxii+437. M. 14. 
In reviewing the first volume of this edition 
(C.R. xix, 271), and in particular the 
Prolegomena with their biography of Lucilius 
and history of his Satires, I said that Prof. 
Marx had won for himself the title of 
sospitator Luctlu. To this second volume, 
with its full discussion of each difficulty in 
the text, its wealth of illustration, its 
convincing arguments, I would apply the 
Lucilian line (v. 739) : 


sospitat, salute inpertit plurima et plenissima. 


To appreciate how much has been done for the 
Satires, we have only to compare the meagre 
notes in the previous Teubner edition (by 
Lucian Mueller, Leipzig, 1872) with the 
rich stores provided in this second volume. 

So large an undertaking must of necessity 
lay itself open to criticism here and there ; 
but, although I am glad to have the 
opportunity of pointing out some details in 
which I venture to differ from the editor, I 
hope that no remark of mine will obscure my 
feeling of admiration for this really 
magnificent work. 

It has been a work of many years, and 
was ready for the press as far back as 1902. 
Here, no doubt, is the explanation why 
Marx has not made full use of the late Mr. 
Onions’ collation of the Nonius MSS., which 
forms the foundation of the recent Teubner 
edition of the Compendiosa Doctrina. Since 
the great majority of Lucilius fragments come 
from this Dictionary of Nonius, this is, in 
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Jack swam ashore and saved his life, 
Whilst Tom was swallowed by a shark. 


This is from Anth. Pal. ix. 161 (Mackail, 
p- 92): 


As over Hesiod’s page I pore, 
Comes tripping in my lovely Katie. 
I fling the book upon the floor 
And cry ‘Old Hesiod, how I hate ye !’ 


In trifles like these great nicety is not 
required: they are the better for seeming 
impromptu. 


J. Gow. 


(SECOND NOTICE). 


my opinion, a real defect; although it is 
true that the MSS. of Leyden (L) and 
Wolfenbuettel (G), to which Marx confines 
himself, provide a _ fairly satisfactory 
apparatus criticus. In the note on v. 480 
the remark on the ‘codicis Leidensis 
praestantia’ sounds strangely, now that we 
know that other two families of MSS. 
offer the same reading, versi (for verstb., 
ie. versibus) ficta. And the utility 
of what Marx calls the ‘ codices deteriores’ 
is clear, for example, in v. 872, 
where they alone preserve the true num- 
ber, xxix. In v. 745 too, I prefer their 
xxix (cf. G) to the xxviii of L. In the note 
on v. 1005, there is no mention of the 
reading of the Geneva MS. cantustotidum, 
which seems to give the key to the emenda- 
tion of the line; for Nonius’ lemma is: 
Induci est aliquibus fallaciis decipi : 


quid quaerimus acre (-ri) 
inductum cantu stolidum ? 


Marx accepts the reading of G, imductwm 
cantu custoditum, which looks like a 
mediaeval corrector’s ‘doctoring’ of L’s 
cantustoditum. Similarly at v. 385 the 
consensus of the Geneva and Leyden MSS. 
proves that what stood in the archetype was 
merely Jib. (i.e. liber). The liber X of G is 
therefore a wilful alteration, so that the 
fragment belongs, not to Lucilius, but to 
Pacuvius. Since it is not cited by Nonius 
from his own copy of Pacuvius, but from a 
marginal scholium in his copy of Turpilius, 
its somewhat awkward metre may be due to 
misquotation. A collation of the Geneva 
MS,, so useful in Book IV of the Compendiosa 
Doctrina, was published by Meylan in 1886. 
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But Marx seems to have made up his mind 
at an early period of his studies of Lucilius 
that L and G were the only MSS. worthy of 
notice, and to have allowed himself to be 
influenced by no counter-arguments. From 
his remarks in the Preface to this second 
volume I gather that he still adheres to this 
opinion. And yet, how can he safely ignore 
in his treatment of v. 1038 the marginal ade- 
quites (for al. equites ?) of the Geneva codex ? 

What surprises me most is his disregard 
for Onions’ convincing proof that the Harleian 
MS. in Books I-III isa direct copy of the 
Laurentian (F). It is amazing to find in 
the note on v. 752 a reference to the ‘codex 
Harleianus,’ without a hint that this 
codex is, in this part, a mere transcript of 
which the actual original is extant. Surely 
Marx must stand alone in his scepticism. I 
can assure him that, if he will take the 
trouble of procuring photographs of any 
couple of pages in the two MSS., his doubts 
will be removed. He is not alone in his 
doubts of the value of the F* readings. But 
I would ask him and those who share his 
distrust to read the article on this subject in 
vol. x (p. 16) of this journal. An emenda- 
tion like multinummus for multum nummus 
in Varro’s line (ap. Non. 216, 9): 


nec multinummus piscis ex salo captus, 


or miserinus for miserrimus in a line of 
Lucilius (v. 733), is not the kind of emenda- 
tion that a mediaeval scribe or corrector 
would be likely to make on his own initiative. 

I am sorry to find that I have failed to 
convince him by my arguments (C.A. xix, 
272; Deutsche Litteraturzeitung 1904, p. 
3088) against his theory of Nonius’ method 
of excerpting Nonius. He reiterates it in 
the preface to this second volume. This 
volume contains a new contribution to the 
question, a most interesting collection of 
Lucilius quotations, which have been taken 
by Nonius, not from his own copy of the 
Satires, but from the writings of grammarians 
or commentators. But the collection is not 
complete ; for Marx’s suggestion that no 
Lucilius citations from Sat. i-xxi with the 
reference ‘Lucilius Sat. lib.’ come from 
grammarians cannot stand. Indeed he seems 
to make this concession in the Prolegomena 
to vol. i (p. Ixxxv), but has changed his 
mind in vol. IT after noticing that a Lucilius 
quotation (v. 519), which Nonius may have 
taken from Gellius (N.A. IV i. 3)is ascribed 
in our MSS. of Gellius to ‘Lucilius in 
Satyrarum xvi’ (sic) and in our MSS. of 
Nonius to ‘Lucilius lib. xvii’ (szc). From 
this he draws the sweeping deduction: 
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itaque Nonii operae in talibus excerptis 
genetivum omittebant. 

Another point in which I find myself 
at disagreement with him is the estimate 
of the two classes of Lucilius citations in 
Nonius, (1) those taken from Nonius’ own 
copy of the Satires, (2) those found by Nonius 
in grammatical works or marginal scholia. In 
previous article ((.R. xvi, 48) I argued that 
the former were more likely to be accurate 
than the latter. Marx holds the contrary 
view. Another warning in the same article 
(p. 50 7.) has also gone unheeded ; for he 
supposes the word foret to have been dis- 
carded by Nonius in the citation of v. 911: 


ut, si id, quod concupisset, non 


<foret>. 


aptus 


But why should Nonius discard an ending 
necessary to the sense of the sentence? 
The probability is that the line ended in 
some other way and that Nonius did not 
care to make the quotation lengthy enough 
to include the finite verb, which may have 
stood in the following line. And what 


likelihood is there that Nonius would 
include in his citations of vv. 236, 1086 


an et which stood at the end of the preced- 
ing line? That is not Nonius’ fashion. 

This edition makes a decided advance in 
our knowledge of Lucilius’ Metre and 
Prosody. Havet’s theory that anapaestic 
lines occur in the fragments must be aban- 
doned, now that the metres used in each 
book of the Satires are definitely established. 
As regards Prosody, an interesting field 
of enquiry is opened up, the relation of 
Lucilius’ scansions to those of the Comedians, 
especially of Terence. We cannot but con- 
nect the fiasti, maliistt, éddem, cuius 
(monosyll.) of Lucilius with the Comedians’ 
Prosody ; but that some line of demarcation 
must be drawn is obvious. Where are we 
to draw it? Marx seems inclined to restrict 
the licences of Dramatic Poetry to Lucilius’ 
Iambie and Trochaic lines, although he 
sanctions the four just quoted in Hexameters 
too. So he disallows in Dactylic Metre 
sittist (so strongly attested by the MSS. of 
Martial, who quotes the line) in v. 580, 
abést in v. 377. On the other hand he 
seems to think that a single parallel (or 
supposed parallel) in Plautus or Terence is 
enough to justify a prosodic licence in the 
Dramatic Metres of Lucilius (e.g. misérrimus 
in a Trochaic Septenarius, v. 733). I doubt 
several of the scansions,! above all 7’ for 1s, 
e.g. vv. 474, 191: 

1 His tfronéo (v. 802) from tirdnéus (like ultroneus) 
is probably a mere case of forgetfulness. 
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Luciu’, narce, saeva i’ febris, senium, vomi- 
tum, pus. 

Sed nune sol i’ mihi in magno maerore 
<datorque>. 


Skutsch’s brilliant demonstration of the 
suppression of final 2 in alle, unde, inde, 
nempe, ete., before an initial consonant in 
Dramatic Verse has not prevailed with 
Marx, who adheres to the scansion “lle 
(p. 258). Nor will he accept the express 
testimony of Consentius that Lucilius on 
one occasion scanned ore cérrupto (v. 1242). 
Of Cicero’s affirmation of Hiatus in Early 
Latin Poetry he is equally sceptical (p. 8). 
His formula for dealing with the traditional 
text is enunciated on p. 1 : in interpretatione 
eam legem sumus secuti, ut verba salva et 
sana esse statueremus, si numeri versuum 
erant salvi. This seems ultra-conservative ; 
for it would force us to follow the MSS. 
(i.e. one mediaeval archetype) of Nonius 
(402, 13) in this version of Lucretius ii. 2: 


Et terrae magnum alterius spectare laborem. 
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Formulas like these are good servants, but 
bad masters. Still the great and wonderful 
improvement which Marx has effected in the 
text of Lucilius is all in the same direction, 
of adherence to the traditional reading. 
His edition of Lucilius, like Vahlen’s of 
Ennius, brings home to us once more the 
lesson which we are all so ready to forget, 
that the besetting sin of editors is over- 
contempt, not over-respect, for tradition. 
Take the notes on vv. 221, 794, 840 for a 
specimen of his felicitous conservatism. 

No doubt, a certain amount of his setting 
of the lines will be altered for the better 
in the course of time. Prof. Stowasser has 
already suggested some emendations that 
claim attention. 3ut, on the whole, we 
have at last got a text of Lucilius in which 
we can feel confidence, and we have a 
commentary so full and exhaustive as to 
supply us with abundant reason for the 
faith that is in us. Our heartiest thanks 
are due to the editor for his great achieve- 
ment. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


CLARK’S ORATIONS OF CICERO. 


(1) The Vetus Cluniacensis of Cicero, being 
a contribution to the textual criticism of 
Cicero pro Sex. Roscio, pro Cluentio, pro 
Murena, pro Caelio, and pro Milone. By 
ALBERT C. Crark, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. With two 
facsimiles. Pp. lxix+57. 4to. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1905. 8s. 6d. 

(2) M. Tullt Crceronis Orationes pro Sex. 
Roseio, de wmperio Cn. Pompei, pro 
Cluentio, in Catilinam, pro Murena, pro 
Caelio, recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit ALBERTUS CurTIS CLARK. 
Oxonii: e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 
Pp. xiv+circa 352. Date of Preface 
Sept. 1905. 3s. 


(1) Mr. Crark’s contribution to the Anec- 
dota Oxoniensia has a two-fold interest, in 
connexion primarily with the textual 
criticism of the speeches of Cicero, and 
secondarily with the history of the revival 
of learning. It has long been known that, 
during an excursion in France at the time 
of the Council of Constance (1414-8), an 
ancient manuscript of Cicero’s speeches was 
discovered by Poggio at Cluni, and that this 
manuscript included the speeches pro Sexto 
NO. CLXXIV. VOL. XX. 


Roscio and pro Murena. The MS. has long 
been lost, but Mr. Clark has identified it 
with the one entered in the old catalogue of 
Cluni as No. 496, and there described as 
including the pro Milone and pro Cluentio, 
as well as the pro Murena. He has also 
identified a Paris MS. formerly at the 
monastery of Saint Victor as a transcript of 
the Cluni MS., made before Poggio carried 
the original off to Italy, and he has examined 
several of the Italian transcripts of the 
original as well as the excerpts from it. 
The discoverer himself did not remember all 
its contents, and was compelled to write to 
his friend Niccoli to ask him what it 
included besides the speeches pro Cluentio 
and Sexto Roscio and Murena, but Mr. 
Clark is able to tell us, as the result of a 
series of interesting researches, that it also 
contained the pro Milone and the pro 
Caelio. 

The date of Poggio’s discovery is mainly 
determined by the fact that Leonardo Bruni 
describes the discovery as recent in a letter 
dated January 2, ‘1415,’ which (as has been 
noticed by Sabbadini) is in accordance with 
the Florentine style of reckoning, the true 
date being 1416. Hence the MS. was 

r 
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really discovered in 1415, and not in 1414. 
I may add that the date 1415 is confirmed 
by the fact that the papal see was not 
vacant until May 1415, and that before that 
date Poggio as a papal secretary would not 
have been free to leave the post of duty and 
take an excursion in quest of manuscripts at 
Cluni.! 

The second group of speeches discovered 
by Poggio consisted of the pro Caecina, the 
three speeches de lege agraria, the two 
entitled pro LRabirio, the pro LRoscio 
Comoedo, and the speech in Pisonem. Of 
these eight speeches (as Mr. Clark insists) 
the only one definitely stated to have been 
found am stlvis Lingonum (1.e. at Langres) 
is the speech pro Caecina. The rest were 
found in unnamed monasteries of France or 
Germany. 

In the course of some sixty pages, Mr. 
Clark carefully investigates the history of 
the transcripts of the MS. found by Poggio 
at Cluni. His own summary of his results 
is to the following effect. Early in the 
eleventh century the Abbey of Cluni 
possessed an ancient MS. of Cicero con- 
taining the speeches in defence of Milo, 
Cluentius, Murena, Sextus Roscius, and 
Caelius. The extant as to its 
was 


evidence 


spelling and writing shows that it 


written before the orthographical reforms of 
the age of Charles the Great (890), and 
those who transcribed it early in the fifth- 
teenth century found it very illegible. In 
that century it was copied first in France in 
a MS. of the Abbey of St. Victor, now in 
the Paris Library, the otherwise unknown 
speeches pro Sexto Ltoscio and pro Murena 
being there transcribed in full, and the rest 
in part alone. The Wolfenbiittel MS., 
hitherto used by the editors of these speeches, 
is only a careless copy of a copy of the 
St. Victor MS., while the Munich MS(S) 
is highly composite and is tainted by con- 
jecture. 

The Cluni MS. of these speeches was 
carried off by Poggio to Florence, and copied 
arly in 1416 by the calligrapher, John of 
Arezzo, and by the unnamed transcriber of 
the two new speeches pro Murena and pro 
Sex. Roscio, in the MS. now at Perugia. In all 
future editions of the five speeches included 
in the lost Cluni MS., the foremost place 
must be assigned to the St. Victor MS. and 
to other evidence of the readings of the 
Cluni MS. preserved in the margins of 
certain French and Italian MSS. 

In the Appendix we have details as to 

1 Cp. Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learn- 
ing, pp. 32 f. 


the relations between the St. Victor and the 
Wolfenbiittel MSS., and as to the contents 
and the readings of the excerpts from the 
Cluni MS. made by  Poggio’s friend 
Bartolommeo da Montepulciano. 

One of the minor Italian MSS. examined 
by Mr. Clark once belonged to Giorgio 
Antonio Vespucci (p. li). As Mr. Clark’s 
volume will certainly, in the Horatian 
phrase, ‘cross the sea,’ it might have been 
worth while to add that the owner of this 
MS. was the uncle of the explorer of the 
Atlantic, and was also the expert in Latin 
and Greek consulted by Ficino in preparing 
his Latin rendering of the whole of Plato. 
On pp. v-vi mention is twice made of 
Iohannes Ioffridus de Luxorio (Luxeuil). 
Luxorius is a minor light of Latin literature ; 
the Latin name of the monastery founded by 
St. Columban in the heart of the Vosges is 
Luxovium. There is also a slight misprint 
in a passage quoted on p. xxxiii., pa/marias 
emendationes Bentlets Porsonisque dignas. 

The ‘emendations’ just mentioned came, 
as shown by Mr. Clark, from the St. Victor 
MS., which not only vindicates the correct- 
ness of certain passages previously regarded 
as interpolations, but also confirms not a few 
conjectures made by modern scholars. Six 
of these were made by Madvig. For exam- 
ple, in pro Caelio, § 45, Madvig proposed 
the following text: ‘quicquid est quod nos 
facimus in dicendo, quoquo < modo facimus, 
non > modo agendo, verum etiam cogitando,’ 
The very words inserted by Madvig are now 
found in the MS. Similarly, in § 43, 
libet for liquet, and in § 46, ‘labor offendet 
‘labore fiendi’ or ‘labor confi- 
tendi’ of the ordinary MSS.‘ Hades, lector, 
unde artis criticae obtrectatores vanitatis 
convincas. The St. Victor MS. had been 
quoted on another passage by Gulielmius, 
and this was all that Madvig ever knew of 
a MS. which, on the strength of that 
quotation, he described as codex praestantis- 
simus, que utinam saepius commemoraretur. 
The three passages above mentioned are 
all included in the facsimile of $$ 43-47 
given at the beginning of the Anecdoton. At 
the end there is another facs¢mile from the 
same MS., which incidentally proves that the 
Wolfenbiittel MS. is derived from the St. 
Victor MS., as exactly one line of the latter 
has been omitted in the former. 

Mr. Clark’s treatise, as a whole, is a 
masterly piece of work, and an excellent 
model of critical method. It deserves to be 
widely studied not only by Latin scholars 
in general, but also by all students of 
textual criticism. 
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(2) The principles laid down by Mr. 
Clark in his Anecdoton are happily illus- 
trated in his subsequent critical edition of 
the text of nine speeches: the pro Sexto 
Roscio, Cluentio, Murena, and Caelio, with 
the four 7 Catilinam, and the speech De 
imperto Cn. Pompet. This last is the only 
one of the nine that is in no way connected 
with Cluni. The first four were all included 
in Poggio’s find at that place, while the four 
speeches in Catilinam were contained in 
another Cluni MS. (No. 498), which exists 
in a mutilated form in the MS. discovered 
by Dr. Peterson in Lord Leicester's library 
at Holkham,—a MS. which Mr. Clark is 
authorised to say (on p. xxvii of his 
Anecdoton) is now accepted by Professor 
Robinson Ellis as having really come from 
Cluni! Mr. Clark has supplied an ex- 
cellent critical text of the nine speeches 
included in this volume. In cases where a 
lacuna has to be filled, his suggestions are 
often sounder and more convincing than 
those that have been made by previous 
critics. For example, in Pro Sex. Roscio 
§ 130, ‘nemo est... qui nesciat ... multa 
multos partim improbante, partim impru- 
dente L. Sulla commisisse,’ partim imupro- 
bante is much more likely to have dropped 
out before partim imprudente, than either 
partim invito, or partim conivente. Simi- 
larly, De Imp. Cn. Pompet, § 7, omnis is 
inserted after ‘significatione,’ and, pro 
Cluentio, § 130, rem before ‘reprendisse,’ 
and similarly also in § 103. Cp. In Cati- 
linam ii 19, ‘magnam concordiam <ordi- 
num>’; pro Caelio, § 34, ‘non avum, non 
proavum, non <abavum, non> atavum 
audieras consules fuisse’ ; and pro Murena, 
§ 8, ‘sic <existimo, labores quos i pett- 
tione> exceperis,’ where certain MSS. have 
st (or sic) exiceperis (a confusion of 

1 Cp. Classical Review, xvi. 460, xvii. 163, 
XViii, 23. 


existimo and exceperis). In § 3, where the 
St. Victor MS. has ‘a me...a,’ and 
another MS. ‘a me una’ (for which 
Lambinus proposed ‘a me uno’ and Miiller 
‘ame in manum’), Mr. Clark accepts (from 
Klotz) ‘a me iam’ traditur sustinenda. 
He may be interested to know that in 
Munro's copy of Baiter and Halm’s edition 
of the speeches, now in my _ possession, 
Munro has written in the margin the 
alternative suggestions, either ‘[a] mea 
manu, or ‘a me mea manu,’ the only 
marginal note in the whole work. 

There are some trifling misprints in the 
head-lines of In Cat. ii 7 and 17, and pro 
Murena, § 26, and, in the latter section, one 
would prefer a semicolon after ammo meus, 
also in Mur. § 62 after delictum est, and 
dixistt quippiam ; and a comma, In Cat. i 
4, 18, 33, after mazoribus, abhorrent, and 
aunxerunt respectively. We find scena in 
Cat. ii 9, but scaena twice in Mur. § 40 ; and 
in § 34 and Cluent. § 113, there is something 
odd about the division of the words ‘ conte- 
mnendos’ and ‘ conde-mnavit.’ In Mur. § 60 
it seems improbable that Cicero would, at 
the end of three successive clauses, have said 
non possum and possiem and possum. This 
might be avoided by accepting Boot’s supple- 
ment nolo in the first clause. These how- 
ever are the merest trifles. The text, as a 
whole, is remarkably good, and it is printed 
with exemplary accuracy. It is an edztzo 
omnibus numeris absoluta ; and in its pages 
due regard is paid to all who have in any way 
contributed to the improvement of the text, 
beginning with Andreas, Bishop of Aleria, 
the editor of the Roman editio princeps, and 
Andreas Naugerius, the accomplished editor 
of the first Aldine and the third Juntine, 
and ending with the unwearied explorer of 
the laws of Ciceronian clausulae—Thaddeus 
Zielinski. 

J. E. Sanpys. 


VESSEREAU’S AETNA. 


VesserEAU, J. Aetna, texte Latin, publi¢é 
avec traduction et commentaire. Paris: 
Fontemoing, 1905. Fr. 4. 


ProressoR VESSEREAU, whose étude on 
Rutilius Namatianus appeared in 1905, 
has in addition to this larger volume of 443 
pages, published a smaller, but to many 
readers, perhaps more interesting edition of 
Aetna. The book contains besides li pages 


of Preface, 104 of text and commentary. 
It is based mainly on the editions of 
Sudhaus and my own. The commentary 
deals with most of the difficulties or at 
least with the chief difficulties of the 
poem; a poem than which nothing has 
came down to us in a more disfigured or 
corrupt condition, although not much can 
be said for the text of most of the pseudo- 
Vergilian collection except the Copa and 
F 2 
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Moretum. The taste for scientific 
seems to be decidedly on the increase, 
witness the new editions (e.g. C. Pascal’s and 
Cyril Bailey’s) of Lucretius and Manilius. 
M. Vessereau has felt the influence of this 
movement and he has produced a new text 
of Aetna which will hold its own. He 
rightly considers it to rank with the frag- 
ments of Lucilius and the Siluae of Statius 
in point of difficulty. Its subject indeed,— 
the various phenomena of the volcano, (especi- 
ally the minute description of its lava-flood, ) 
and the hypotheses as to their causes partly 
derived from Greek sources, partly drawn 
from the poet’s own observation, are matters 
as hard to state in finished verse as the Loves 
of the plants or the Loves of the triangles. 
That its author is only partially successful 
in so intractable a material cannot be thought 
wonderful; nor is it more wonderful that 
the poem should have been attributed to 
a great variety of authors. M. Vessereau 
examines the several pretensions of each 
claimant and leans to believing that Aetna 
may after all be an early work of Vergil’s, in 
this following Kruczkiewicz and returning 
to the tradition not only of the MSS. of the 
poem, but of the considerably earlier proso- 
dial treatise of Mico the Deacon. This view 
appears to me to labour under insuperable 


poems 


objections; the ascription to Vergil in the 
MSS. goes for very little, since this assump- 
tion Aetna shares with Culex, Copa, Ciris, 


Catalepta, Dirae, none of which can 
be shown to have been a work of his. On 
the other hand the style and versification 
of Aetna more properly follow the lead set 
by Vergil than produce the effect of being 
Vergil’s own; and in its 644 verses (a 
strangely close coincidence with the Ovid- 
ian Jhis containing 646) we find only a 
single passage—the Glorification of scientific 
Research — Aetn. 223-249 — reaching an 
elevation comparable with the poet of the 
Georgics in his loftier moods. But then 
this one passage is grand, even sublime, in 
its enthusiasm. Reading it we feel how the 
resolve to set apart life’s maturity for 
the investigation of nature, expressed so fre- 
quently in the poetry of the Romans, e.g. by 
Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, 
could take the real form of minute explora- 
tion of actual phenomena, and work the 
results thus attained into a well-planned 
and generally interesting whole. That 1 
am not going too far in so calling our poem 
seems proved by the ever-increasing attention 
which it has attracted since Scaliger edited 
and explained it in 1572 (3rd edition brought 
out after Scaliger’s death by Lindenbruch 


1595): by the care with which the great 
Dutch scholar, Nicolas Heinsius, sought 
for a missing Luccan codex which he believed 
to contain a purer text: by Le Clere’s 
two editions of 1703 and 1715: most 
of all perhaps by the care bestowed 
upon it by critics as distinguished as Haupt, 
Lachmann, and above all Munro, whose colla- 
tion of the tenth century Cambridge MS. 
(C), and this in its entirety in 1867, for 
the first time supplied an adequate basis for 
a re-constitution of it from first to last. 

Since Munro we have had two complete 
new editions and commentaries, those of 
Sudhaus and myself. And yet how much 
remains unsolved and perplexing! M. Ves- 
sereau (who is more than complimentary to 
both of us, and especially to me) seems to 
feel this more and more as_ his work 
advances, and the difficulties multiply. In 
truth so palpably is even C vitiated that no 
penetration can feel certain way; but I 
rejoice to find my distrust of the so-called 
Gyraldinian variants which most critics think 
authoritative, shared to the full by the new 
editor. A cautious scepticism, with a deter- 
mination to keep in view the connexion of 
the argument as the poem advances from 
point to point, are conspicuous features in 
M. Vessereau’s treatment : valuable qualities 
both of them, and in the present editor 
reinforced by prevailing sanity of judgment 
and general competence in grammatical or 
syntactical questions. 

On one point I desiderate a surer touch : 
it is one which time and enlarged examina- 
tion of MSS. will remove. I do not think 
that any expert in palaeography can doubt 
that C was itself copied from a very corrupt 
original ; and that, while it is true that our 
only safe course is to keep C in constant 
view, it is not to be forgotten that its show- 
ings are very often blurred indistinct or 
wrong. My feeling here (and it is based 
on no slight or short examination of MSS. 
of different writers and periods) is, I 
acknowledge, very different from M. Ves- 
sereau’s. Given an obscure subject, such as 
the inner workings of a voleano, it is natural 
that a poet who aims to describe them 
should at times be at fault in his diction, 
particularly if his training has been much 
and warfare, as seems from his 
constant allusions to have been the case 
with this one. Such imperfect expression is 
easily misunderstood and readily vitiated in 
transcription. The error propagates itself, 
and quite early in its history the poem presents 
so to speak the initial stage of what carried 
farther eventuates deep-seated corruption. I 
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should fancy that in Aetna this began very 
soon, and that at the Carolingian revival of 
learning the copies of it which came to hand, 
some of them perhaps written in a difficult, 
eg. Merovingian character, had already 
wandered far from the earlier stage, I will 
not say of correct transcription, but of only 
partial corruption. It is none the less true 
that between a tenth century MS. like C 
and one of the fourteenth or fifteenth the 
difference is enormous; still it would be 
wrong to estimate the former as invariably 
right, the latter (e.g. the Rehdiger MS. of 
Aetna) as certain to be wrong. The know- 
ledge which a critic attains to by familiarity 
with MSS. studied as they actually are and 
with all the corrections, erasures, variants, 
and marginalia which so many of them 
exhibit ; not as reported by others, nor even 
as merely reproduced by photography ; this 
knowledge, I say, it is which, in an especial 
degree at the present point of classical criti- 
cism, is to be looked for and postulated as 
essential. But it cannot be grasped in a 
moment ; hours of patient collating and 
even copying out whole works im eaxtenso 
are called for; often the result is im- 
palpable, and the palaeographer, confronted 
with a corrupt text, is after all helpless and 
vannot see his way. 

It would be impertinent in me to criticize 
the new editor on a point where it is im- 
possible to do more than surmise ; yet the 
impression which his Aetna leaves upon me 
is that his training in this respect is short of 
his competence in the other qualifications of 
a classical critic. I will give one example. 
Aetn. 461 is thus written in C 


Diffugit exemploque solum trahit ictaque 
ramis 


Rehd. has extemploque, a correction which 
is confirmed by palaeography ; the ninth cen- 
tury Vatican MS. of Val. Flacecus vi. 753 


exhibits the same confusion. Vessereau 
retains exemploque translating ‘elle s’échappe 
de toute part, entraine derri¢re elle le sol 
quelle fend partout.’ Is this possible? I 
would almost venture to say ‘to a critic 
trained palaeographically, No.” But why? 
Not so much because there are other par- 
ticular instances of the same interchange of 
words, as from the general inference drawn 
from a host of similar mistakes in MSS. of 
every age. 

Coming to the difficult passages of the 
poem I mention amongst the numerous cor- 
rections which M. Vessereau has suggested 
the following : 63 stant uwtrwmque tuens (for 
utrimque deus) ; 107 sqq. he writes thus 


Ut crebro introrsus spatio uacat acta 
Charybdis 

Pendetgue in sese, similis quoque terra 
futura 

In tenues laxata uias non omnis in unum 

Nec stipata coit 


for Pendeat and futurae of C. On this 
view wt is ‘as,’ not ‘that’: 119 cum uidet 
ac se uno torrentes mergere hiatu for torrens 
se, very plausibly: 121 errantes arcessens 
undique uenas for arcessant (improbable) ; 
129 Hospitium fluuium, zam semita nulla 
profecto for aut of C: 142 Incomperta uia 
est : aer tantum effluit intra for operum of C, 
aert of Gyr. 151, 2 urit quae proxima cedunt 
Obliquumque secat quae uisa_ tenerrima 
claustra for qua, causa est; 199 glomeratus 
for glomeratur of C ; in 206-he retains the 
MS. reading in occulto tantum tremit ‘tant 
il fait d’efforts dans sa demeure cachée’ 
sc. Ditis: the view is bold, but worth 
considering : 214 per sest (with Wagler) 
for pars est ; 229 Sacrare ingenium capitique 
attollere caelum for sacra per ingentem of C, 
but the last three words of the v. must 
be wrong ; 253 Et quae nunc miranda tulit 


natura notare (so C), explaining nunc of a 
contemporaneous eruption of Aetna; 294 
Nam ueluti sonat ora diw Tritone canoro for 
duc of C,in which ora is the bank of the 
sea or lake where the naumachia takes place ; 
315 se effundere (Baehrens) for effundere of 
C; 395 eliciantur for ertpiantur ; 422 per- 
haustus for perhaustis ; 458 Haud equidem 
mirum. Facies quam cernimus, extra Si 
lenitur opus, restat ; 463 undique rimans for 
actaque rimas; 468 truncasque ruinas for 
truncaeque ruinae, perhaps rightly ; 505, 6 
ardentia saxa, Scintillas procul ecce uides ; 
procul ecce ruentes Incolumi feruore cadunt 
for esse—esse ; 533 Imposuere phrydas et iam 
omine significarunt ; 587 sedes uestras Philo- 
mela canoris Euocat in siluis, in which ] 
do not comprehend the meaning of Huocat ; 
600 dubius terraque marique for terra 
dubiusque marisque of C. 

These are some samples of an edition 
which must, I venture to think, attract the 
notice of any scholar who cares to follow 
the progress, already considerable, which the 
study of the scientific poetry of the Romans 
is yearly making. Much has still to be done 
for Lucretius, more perhaps for Manilius. 
Are we yet ina position to say that a more 
enlarged examination of the Lucretian MSS. 
(in particular) is unnecessary? I think 
good work may yet be done in that region. 


2R0BINSON ELLIS. 
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HENNINGS’ 


Herr T. W. Aten urteilt iiber meine 
Odyssee in dieser Zeitschrift Okt. 1905, 
p. 359 so, dass man sehen kann, er hat die 
ersten und letzten Seiten und p. 230 aufge- 
schnitten. Er nennt meinen kritischen 
Kommentar eine Sammlung der Meinungen 
meiner Landsleute iiber die Echtheit des 
Textes der Odyssee. Er scheint also nicht 
gesehen zu haben, dass ich den englischen 
Gelehrten Payne Knight und Grote Gerecht- 
igkeit getan zu haben glaube, sowie dass 
ich, weit entfernt davon ein __ blosser 
Berichterstatter oder Sammler zu sein, neue 
und eigene Ansichten aufgestellt habe, 
namentlich uber die sogenannte Kommission 
des Pisistratus, tiber Buch a, die ganze 


ODYSSEE. 


elemachie, sowie iber die schwierigen 
Tel hie, sov iiber d ] ¢ 

Riicher 6, v und wo, und endlich iber die 
Reihenfolge, in welcher die einzelnen Teile 
des Gedichtes entstanden sind. Ubrigens 
dankt der Verfasser dem Herrn Allen fiir 
das Lob des Fleisses, den er angewandt habe. 


Professor P. D, Cu. Henninas. 
Husum. 


I regret that Professor Hennings’ feelings 
have been wounded, but I am unable to 
qualify my review, which was based on a 
more extensive examination of his book than 
he supposes. 


T. W. ALLEN. 





LAW AND PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION. 


ARE not archaeologists becoming a little 
unreasonable in their demand for pictures ? 
In the last number of the Classical Review 
(p. 460), Prof. Burrows censures me for an 
‘old fault,’ because in a short article on Law 
in A Companion to Greek Studies I described 
the Athenian Ujpor and wwakwi dtkactixa 
without adding illustrations and directing 
attention to the archaeological evidence. 
He seems to suppose that the omission was 
‘aused by ignorance or contempt of archaeo- 
logy. The true explanation is very simple. 
In the first place, I had no room ; the plates 
alone would have driven out at least a quarter 
of a page of Law, in all probability more than 
this. In the second place, the figures, the 


absence of which Prof. Burrows deplores, 
together with notes on the archaeological 
problem, may be found in Dr. Sandys’ 
edition of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, 
whom I mentioned as my authority. My 
critic is apprehensive that readers of the 
Companion may ‘receive a shock’ when 
they inspect Case 171 in the Bronze Room 
of the National Museum at Athens. Surely 
it is not too much to hope that a well-known 
edition of a famous Greek book will be 
accessible and intelligible to persons who 
have the means and the leisure, which I 
have never enjoyed, to visit Athens and 
study its antiquarian treasures. 


W. Wyse. 





REPORTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—MICHAELMAS TERM, 1905. 


On October 27th Prof. Roprnson Eis read a 
selection of emendations on the Historia Augusta. 
The paper is appearing in Hermathena. 

On November 3rd Mr. Hapow read a paper 
entitled ‘ Aristotle’s doctrine of «dé@apois—a sug- 
gestion.’ A paper recently read before the Philo- 


logical Society interpreted xd@apois as entirely a 
process of expulsion, as though a man feeling over- 
burdened with pity and terror should attend a 
tragedy to have these feelings appeased or dimin- 
ished, and on this ground condemned the passage 
asunmeaning. Such a position seems to prove too 
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much. It isa matter of common experience that 
tragedy does not appease but stimulate the feel- 
ings, there is abundant evidence that the Greeks 
were specially sensitive to this stimulus, and Aris- 
totle could not have been unaware of this fact. 
Plato not infrequently uses the word ka@apots in 
the sense of liberating the soul, or its better part, 
from base and degrading elements (e.g. Phaedo 
69¢: Sophistes 226 d-227¢: Cratylus 405: cf. 
Phaedo 69c¢ and Phaedrus 244 e): and if this is 
the sense in which the word is used here we have 
a doctrine which not only is valuable in itself but 
fits the phrase piunois mpatews orovdaias and the 
rule of plot which follow immediately after. The 
oftice of tragedy would thus be to moralise the 
emotions by eliminating the wrong kinds of fear 
and pity (ef. Ethics [11 vi: Rhetoric II viii and ix) 
and leaving us with a ‘cleansed’ fear, ¢.e. of sin 
and shame alone; and a ‘cleansed’ pity, @.e. of 
undeserved suffering within the limits of ordinary 
human sympathy. The passage in Politics VIII 
vii, which raises the most obvious objection to this 
view, seems, in spite of the reference, to describe 
a different phenomenon—the physical etlect of 
music on the bodily system—and to bear on 
tragedy only in so far as Greek tragedy was 
musical. 

On November 10th Dr. FARNELL read a paper 
on the cult of the @eav ujrnp in the Mediterranean. 
The paper was a résumé of a chapter on the cult of 
the @eav untnp which will appear in the third 
volume of Dr. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States, 
now in the press. 

On November 17th Mr. Myrers read a note on 
the List of Thalassocracies, with special reference 


Tue third regular meeting of this Association 
since its foundation was held at Kine’s CoLLEGE, 
Lonpon, on Friday, January 5, 1906, beginning at 
3 p.M. and on Saturday, January 6, beginning at 
10 a.m., Professor S. H. Burcuer in the chair. 
After the minutes of the last meeting had been 
read by Professor PostGatrE, the CHAIRMAN in an 
opening speech referred to the loss which the 
Association and the classical world had sustained 
by the death of Sir Richard C. Jebb. He said 
that hardly six or seven weeks ago the Council had 
welcomed with gratitude and satisfaction a letter 
from Sir Richard Jebb, in which he consented to 
be nominated at that meeting for the office of 
president. Now they all lamented his death. 
The grief felt by the Classical Association was 
shared by the whole world of letters and scholar- 
ship. Striking expression had already been given 
by many bodies to the profound sense of public 
loss, and their own outgoing president, the late 
Lord Chancellor, had written immediately to Lady 
Jebb conveying to her their deep sympathy and 
sorrow. Not a few of those present could claim 
to have been personal friends of Sir Richard Jebb, 
and what it was to have been the friend of a man 
so lovable and so beloved, he could not trust him- 
self to say. Many of them in the old days at 
Cambridge attended his famous Sophocles lectures, 
and all of them had been in some sense his 
disciples. ven those who did not come within 
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to Winckler, Die Huphratlander u. das Mittelmeer 
(1905), pp. 20-32. The list of Thalassocracies, as 
preserved in Eusebius’ citation from Diodorus, 
bears traces of an ancient lacuna from the eighth 
to the eleventh thalassocracy, involving the 
numeral-column, and probably parts of the list of 
names. From the end of the list, as far back as 
the lacuna, the list accords with fifth-century 
tradition ; it seems to be presupposed by Thucy- 
dides, but not by Herodotus, and may therefore 
be of Periklean origin. Winckler’s attempt to 
correlate the thalassocracies, immediately above 
the lacuna, with the data of Assyrian history from 
709 to 604 neglects Egyptian evidence, and fails 
to explain the political situation in Phoenicia ; 
but an alternative correlation is possible, which 
covers all the evidence, and makes it probable that 
the list, though misused by Eusebius, really 
contains good tradition for Hellenic history as far 
back as 750. 

On December Ist Mr. F. P. Lona read a paper 
on Caesar’s Landing in Britain. After an explana- 
tion of the tidal currents of the channel and their 
relation to high water mark at various points of 
the coast, the evidence of each of the two expedi- 
tions was examined in turn. It was agreed that 
the Dover-Deal theory could no longer stand, and 
of the two remaining sites, Pevensey and Hythe, 
the latter was preferred by the reader. In the 
second voyage Mr. Long argued that the evidence 
strongly points to the ebb-tide and not to the flood, 
as having drifted the Roman fleet. Maps and 
admiralty charts were exhibited. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 
Hon Sec. 













the circle of actual friendship, would yet cherish 
his memory with personal affection, feeling that to 
him they owed a priceless debt of gratitude for 
opening up to them with new and rich delight 
various regions of Greek literature, and enlarging 
their whole conception of what classical learning 
could become. As an _ interpreter of Greek 
literature Sir Richard Jebb had a mind of ex- 
quisite delicacy and insight. As a critic of the 
text and a textual emendator he had a sort of 
instinct of divination; he had also a luminous 
power of literary exposition. Take his Sophocles 
or Bacchylides and work out with him any vexed 
problem of interpretation, and you had before you 
a candid and comprehensive survey of the best that 
could be said on this and that side of the question. 
No factor of importance was omitted : all entered 
into the account; his judgment was not warped 
by any love of special pleading or by a commen- 
tator’s desire to commend unduly some pet theory 
of his own. He frankly noted points that told 
against him. If you dissented from his final 
summing up you did so with the utmost diffidence 
and misgiving, and probably felt that you were 
wrong after all. In any case it was Sir Richard 
Jebb himself who had furnished the well-ordered 
array of facts and arguments on which you could 
base your independent conclusion. He doubted 
whether any critic could be named who had com- 
bined such brilliancy and divining skill with so 
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large and sane and sympathetic a judgment. Sir 
Richard Jebb also possessed a unique gift of 
felicitous translation into Latin and Greek. The 
greater the difficulty of the task the more 
triumphant the ease with which he seemed to 
accomplish it. He gave you the very soul of the 
thing translated. His own manner was strictly 
classical and yet highly individual, and his flexi- 
bility of style adapted itself to the widest range of 
literary forms both in prose and in verse. In the 
whole history of scholarship he ventured to 
believe that in this field of beautiful composition 
Sir Richard Jebb would be found to stand without 
a rival. The splendour of some of his higher 
flights in Greek verse might almost incline them 
to forget the wonderful beauty of many of his 
Latin renderings. Yet who could fail to recall 
such lyrics—to take two instances that sprang to 
one’s memory—as his version of Keats’ poem ‘ In 
a drear-nighted December,’ or of the canto of In 
Memoriam, ‘Dost thou look back on what has 
been?’ In its literary quality his mind was of the 
peculiarly Attic order. You saw it even in his 
writing of English. There was that air of high- 
born distinction and yet of simplicity. The 
instrument of language which he wielded was a 
fine blade, and he used it with temperate strength 
anda quiet reserve of power. It was a style 
clear-cut, restrained, and sometimes almost 
austere. The tone was never forced. Yet he 
could kindle into eloquent and glowing speech 
whenever the nature of the theme demanded such 
emotion. He was in the best sense an anima 
naturaliter Graeca. His writings would remain 
an abiding monument of a great scholar and a 
great humanist. In their harmonious complete- 
ness and perfection of form, in their critical exact- 
ness, and, above all, perhaps, in a _ certain 
penetrating quality of sympathetic interpretation 
they embodied the very spirit which was their 
ideal of classical culture, the spirit in which the 
members of the Classical Association hoped that 
the study of the classics, inspired by his example, 
might long continue to be pursued. 

The Report of the Council was then read by 
Professor SONNENSCHEIN. It recorded with regret 
the deaths of Dr. D. B. Monro, Provost of Oriel, 
and Professor Sir R. C. Jebb, M.P., and the 
retirement of the Rey. Dr. Chase, President of 
Queen’s College on his election to the see of Ely. 
Dr. Monro’s office had been temporarily filled by 
the co-optation of the Rev. Dr. C. Gore, Bishop of 
3irmingham. One hundred and fifty-three new 
members had joined the Association during the year 
and its numbers now stood at 1053. The proposals 
and reports of various Committees were to be 
submitted to the meeting. The Committee on 
Latin Pronunciation was not yet in a position to 
report ; but since its appointment there had been 
a marked increase of interest in the subject and a 
recent conference at Oxford of classical teachers at 
both Universities had materially advanced the 
solution of its problems. A new departure in the 
operations of the Council was the appointment of 
Local Correspondents to represent the Association 
and make known its aimsin various places withinand 
without the United Kingdom. More than twenty 
such correspondents had now been appointed. A 
second local branch (Manchester having been the 
first) had been founded at Birmingham. The mem- 
bers of Council retiring under rule 11 were Prof. 
Conway, the Rev. Dr. Gow, the Rev. Dr. Nairn, 
Mrs. Strong and Mr. Warren, President of 
Magdalen. Attention was drawn to the consider- 




































































able inconvenience and expense involved by the 
collection of annual subscriptions in arrear. 
Members were reminded that they could re- 
mit four subscriptions to the Treasurer by a 
single payment of £1, and that they could also pay 
the annual subscription by means of a standing 
order to their bankers, forms for this purpose 
being obtainable from the Treasurer (Dr. F. G, 
Kenyon, West Hill Cottage, Harrow). Though 
the immediate urgency of a number of problems 
connected with the teaching of the Classics had of 
necessity given a predominantly educational 
character to the work of the Association during the 
year and to the programme submitted to the 
meeting, the Council had not lost sight of the fact 
that the aims of the Association covered a much 
wider field. But its range of activities was 
conditioned by the funds at its disposal and 
accordingly the Council urged upon members the 
desirability of making its existence and objects 
known to their friends. The report concluded 
with an acknowledgment of the services of Prof. 
Postgate, now retiring from the post of Secretary, 
and Prof. Butcher who had generously allowed 
the meetings of the Council and of the various 
Committees to be held at his house. The report 
was received and ordered to be entered on the 
minutes. 

The report of the Finance Committee of the 
Council was submitted by the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. 
Kenyon. It showed in round figures the receipts 
for 1905 to have been £230, and the expenditure 
£222, of which over £62 represented the cost of the 
volume of Proceedings. The Association also 
possessed, however, a balance of about £10 from 
1904, £25 from entrance fees, and £415 in life- 
subscriptions and subscriptions paid in advance, 
the greater part of which had been invested. The 
Association, therefore, while perfectly solvent, 
required increased support, if it was to extend its 
range of influence either by the issue of more 
publications or by holding more frequent meetings. 
The report was adopted. 

The following were then elected officers : 

President.—Lorp CuRzoN. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. Asquitu, Sir R. H. 
Cours, Sir R. B. Finuay, Sir A. Gerkre, Mr. 
Justice KENNEDY, Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE, Sir 
EK. J. Poynter, Sir E. Maunpre THompson (all 
re-elected), and the Bisnor or Brrmincuam, Prof. 
R. Exits, the Earn or Hatspury and Prof. J. P. 
POSTGATE. 

New Members of Council.—The Rev. Canon G. C. 
Bett, Mr. C. Cookson, The Rev. Dr HEaApbLAM, 
Principal of King’s College, Sir F. Po.tock, 
Prof. Ruys Roserts, Mr. 8. E. Winsor (elected 
for two years in the place of the Bishop of Ely). 

Hon. Treasurer.—Dr. F. G. KENYON (re-elected). 

Hon. Secretaries.—Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 
re-elected, and Mr. Ernest Harrison, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The omission from the title of the Association of 
the words ‘of England and Wales,’ which the 
Council had already approved, was proposed by 
Prof. PostGaTE who explained that the reasons for 
the limitation adopted at the inaugural meeting no 
longer existed and that its retention was produc- 
tive of misapprehension and inconvenience. The 
Association had members in all parts of the world 
and was generally known by the simple name of 
‘The Classical Association.’ The motion was 
seconded by the Rev. Prof. Browne of the Royal 
University of Ireland who from the point of view 
of the teachers and friends of the Classics in Ireland 
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cordially welcomed the removal of the seeming 
restriction. In answer to a question the CHAIRMAN 
explained that the proposed change of title had 
been informally communicated to the 7'he Classical 

Association of Scotland which raised no objection. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

It was proposed by Prof. R. 8. Conway and 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. I. GrEGoRY SmitH that 
the Council be requested to prepare a memorial 
drawing attention to the injurious character of the 
present scheme of examinations for candidates for 
admission to the military colleges of Woolwich and 
Sandhurst. 

An amendment was moved by Dr. T. Rice 
Houmes to the effect that the memorial should 
recommend the restoration of Latin to its place in 
the schedule of examinations as an obligatory 
subject. This was seconded by Mr. BrckwitH, 
but lost on a division. The original resolution 
was then put and carried. 

The meeting then adjourned to the Theatre, 
where Mr. D. G. HoGarru delivered an address on 
‘The Nature Goddess in the Greek Lands,’ which 
was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Documents bearing on religion are the most in- 
teresting which the student of prehistoric civilisa- 
tion has to do with, because more surely than 
others they reveal the mind of a past race. But 
they are peculiarly open to arbitrary interpretation 
and must be treated with peculiar caution. Such 
caution, he claimed, had been used conspicuously 
in the case of the Mycenaean or ‘ Aegean’ cult 
documents found before the exploration of Crete. 
These while informing us of much, failed to show 
how the race personified its idea of Divinity in the 
iconic stage—the stage in which study of a pre- 
historic faith by the light of material documents 
must begin. He proceeded to sketch the general 
evolution of cult-ideas through the Natural An- 
iconic, the Artificial Aniconic, and Iconic stages, 
and to point out that these stages, though succes- 
sive, were not mutually exclusive, much, especially 
in the usages of ritual, surviving from one into and 
through another. 

Nature Cult and an Earth Goddess had long been 
suspected in the Early Aegean, but Knossos first 
gave us an indubitable representation of such a 
divinity,—the ‘Mountain Mother,’ shown amid 
surroundings which leave no question of her su- 
pernatural character. This was followed by several 
other pictorial and plastic representations of a 
Goddess, and by a much smaller number of repre- 
sentations of a young God. No other Divine form 
appeared. The early Cretans, therefore, in the 
iconic stage embodied their idea of Divinity pri- 
marily in the Feminine, 7.e. in a Nature or Earth 
Goddess, whose cult, wherever found, is inspired by 
certain common ideas. The similarity of the cult- 
accompaniments of the Cretan Goddess to those 
associated with the Nature Goddesses or Divine 
Pairs of other Levantine lands was then dwelt 
upon. But though akin to Semitic divinities, the 
Cretan are not to be derived from Semitic sources. 

It was shown to be probable, though evidence is 
meagre, that the same Divine Pair was acknow- 
ledged and even paramount in other parts of the 
Aegean,—a fact which, if proved, confirms the de- 
duction already drawn from the evidence of art 
products, that there was great social homogeneity 
throughout the area. 

The pre-existence of this paramount Goddess 
explains many puzzles and anomalies in classical 
Hellenic cults, and to a great extent dispenses 
with the need of appealing to the East for explana- 
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tions. It was shown how strongly the belief, 
already stated by Mr. Farnell and others, that she 
stands behind Artemis, is confirmed by recent 
discoveries. She is equally to be discerned behind 
Aphrodite : and in the case of the latter, as in that 
of Artemis, we must be chary of regarding the 
grosser features of the cult as less ‘ Hellenic’ than 
the purer. Probably the mass of Greeks, the 
lower and peasant classes, always worshipped 
a great Mother in a practically monotheistic 
religion. The pantheism, with which we credit 
the Greeks, was partly the result of the Homeric 
cycle and always characteristic of a minority. 
Aristophanes, when he ridiculed the Olympians, 
was playing confidently to a gallery which had not 
begun to believe in them. 

In certain parts of greater Greece no one will 
question the continued dominance of the Nature 
Goddess right through the pagan period down to 
Christian times. ,Traces of her survive still in the 
cult of the Panaghia among Greek peasants ; and 
a curious instance of such local survival at Ephesus 
itself was quoted. There the ‘House of the 
Virgin’ is still an object of pilgrimage at the 
head of the glen of Ortygia, where Leto bore her 
child. 

‘The Son in the Aegean cult was probably less 
important than the Mother. In the later Greek 
nature-cults, e.g. in Anatolia, he was certainly so. 
In Semitic cults he has always bulked larger, but 
Crete was no Semitic land. There the Son, who 
suffered and was constantly born anew, was in the 
same subordinate position to the Goddess, in which, 
among simple peoples, man is always held to stand 
to woman in regard to the most important function 
of life, reproduction. 

In the evening a conversazione was held in King’s 
College. The Rev. Dr. HEApDLAM, Principal of the 
College, and Mrs. HrADLAM supported by Lord 
Haxtssury and the officers of the Association 
received the guests. The exhibitions included 
one of architectural models and drawings arranged 
by Prof. Etsey Smiru and one of photographs and 
casts of gems lent by the Hellenic Society and 
arranged by Mr. Baker-Penoyre. The leading 
Classical publishers exhibited their recent publica- 
tions. Mr. EK. MiLis gave two short recitals on 
the Chapel organ. 

Prof. CiirrorpD ALLBurT delivered a_ short 
address on ‘ The Speaking of Latin.’ He pointed 
out the strangeness of the notion (whose oddity 
was concealed by its familiarity) that a language 
could thrive as a dumb thing in a book. The 
silence of Latin was a new thing. The elder 
among them could remember that men conversed 
in Latin and quoted it freely. A musician’s 
ability to obtain enjoyment from the mere reading 
of a score was derived from the practice of music 
for many a year, And the student’s knowledge 
of a language that he had spoken was very differ- 
ent from that derived from the simulacrum of a 
book. The stability of results for any part of the 
brain was directly proportioned to the length of 
its pedigree and to the importance of its function 
as a means of survival. This was why the activi- 
ties connected with the practice of speech had far 
more enduring vitality than those of its mere paper 
study which never brought the language home, 
Greek might always remain a scholar’s language : 
but Latin was a tongue that could be spoken and, 
if it was to survive, it must be spoken. 

Dr. A. W. VERRALL read a paper on The Conver- 
sion of the Furies in Aeschylus’ Humenides in 
which he deftly analysed the dramatic situation 
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which revealed a moral impasse and suggested that 
in lines 886-888 


GAA’ €i wer ayvdv eoti cor MeOovs o€Bas 
yAdoons éujs weiAvyua Kal OeAKTHpLor, 
av 8 oby wévots Ky: K.7.€. 
the break and evident incoherence was due to 
a necessary aposiopesis by the poet and not to 
an accidental omission by a_ copyist. Dr. 
HxADLAM in a brief speech expressed the thanks 
of the meeting to the lecturers. 

On Saturday the adoption of the report of the 
‘Investigations Committee’ was moved by Prof. 
Kk. A. GARDNER seconded by Prof. R. M. Burrows 
and carried unanimously. It recommended the 
publication of an Annual Account of the progress 
of Classical Studies in all branches confined to 
matters likely to be useful to classical teachers in 
schools. The volume, which should contain about 100 
pages, should be issued in the early autumn, and 
record the progress of the year ending in the 
preceding June. The editor (who ought, if 
possible, to be a schoolmaster) and the contributors 
should receive a small honorarium. 

The paper announced in the name of Mr. 
ALFRED Austin, Poet Laureate, on The practical 
Utility of a Classical Education was not read, 
as the writer, owing to a domestic bereavement, 
was unable to attend. 

The adoption of the report of the Committee 
upon the Spelling and Printing of Latin texts was 
moved by Prof. Posrcatr, seconded by Prof, 
Conway and carried unanimously. Its chief 
recommendations were : 

“1. That in texts of Latin authors intended 
for the use of beginners the quantity of long 
vowels be marked, except in syllables where they 
would be also ‘ long by position.’ 

2. That when the sign of long quantity is 
used for the metrical length of a syllable, it be 
placed over the syllable and not over the vowel. 

3. That v and w be continued in use to distinguish 
the two sounds of Latin w in books intended only 
for beginners, but that j be discontinued alto- 
gether. 

4. That it is desirable that a hand list of the 
words in which the natural length of a vowel in a 
syllable where it would be ‘long by position’ is 
definitely established, should be prepared and 
issued by the Association for the use of teachers. 

5. That a small pamphlet on Latin orthography 
be issued under the authority of the Association, 
containing a statement of the general principles 
which govern Latin orthography, together with 
alphabetical lists of words the spelling of which 
is fluctuating, and of words which are frequently 
misspelled in texts and editions of Latin authors. 

6. The orthography recominended for adoption 
in school texts to be that of the epoch of Quintilian, 
in so far as the spellings of that epoch can be 
ascertained.” 

It was proposed from the Chair and carried 
unanimously that the place and date of the next 
general meeting be left to the Council to deter- 
mine. 

The interim report of the Curricula Committee 
was then considered. It embodied two resolutions 
recommended for adoption by the Association : 
(1) That in the lower and middle forms of boys 
schools, whereas Latin should be taught with a 
view to the correct writing of the language, 
as well as to the intelligent reading of Latin 
authors, Greek should be taught only with a 
view to the intelligent reading of Greek authors. 
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(2) That the Association petitions the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge to take into consideration 
the abolition of the separate grammar paper at 
Responsions and the Previous Examination respec- 
tively, and the substitution for it of an easy paper 
in unprepared translation. 

The first resolution was moved by Prof. 
SONNENSCHEIN. He explained that the Committee 
felt it desirable first to test the general feeling 
of the Association upon a fundamental point 
affecting the curricula. The resolution would not 
interfere with the practice of Greek composition 
by boys at the top of the school. The best boys 
would not lose in the long run by having shared 
with the average boys that kind of study of Greek 
which was directed to the reading rather than 
to the writing of the language. Many details of 
grammar which must be thoroughly known for 
writing Greek were unnecessary for reading it 
as the Greek writers gave them correctly. Canon 
LytreLton (Head Master of Eton) seconded the 
resolution. He thought, however, that there 
would be difficulties in carrying it out from the 
necessity of providing separate instruction for 
scholars and non-scholars among the boys. This 
would be specially felt in the smaller schools, 
in the larger ones there could be differentiation 
from the first. Mr. Wricut HENDERSON (Warden 
of Wadham) dwelt on the unsatisfactory results 
shown in Responsions and Moderations. Of 2000 
undergraduates that he had examined, about 
a third had succeeded, a third escaped disaster, 
and a third failed entirely. He thought that 
the dropping of grammar as proposed in the second 
resolution would do much to disarm the opponents 
of Compulsory Greek at the Universities. Mr. 
T. E. Pace did not think that the difficulty raised 
by Canon Lyttelton was so very serious and the 
Rev. W. C. Compton agreed with him. Prof. 
Conway proposed to amend the reference to Latin 
in the motion by making it run ‘ with a view to the 
mastery of the language for its own sake by practice 
in writing it and by other means.’ This was 
seconded by Prof. F. GRANGER. 

Amongst other speakers were Mr. Poo.ry, Mr. 
T. H. WarREN (President of Magdalen College), 
Prof. P. GARDNER, Prof. PostéaTE, who empha- 
sised the importance of the oral method in teaching 
Latin, Dr. Rouse, who dwelt on its advantages and, 
from his own experience, its practicability, Miss 
J. EK. Harrison who described her experiences in 
teaching Greek to beginners and the interest which 
could be awakened in them by the reading of 
choruses of Greek tragedy. The CHarRMAN ex- 
pressed his warmest sympathy with the objects of 
the motion. It would be a great misfortune if 
Greek were entirely separated from the educated 
life of the community and became the sole property 
of specialists. The great moving force in 
literature which was still by no means exhausted 
was of Hellenic origin. The new spirit in which 
Greek was to be taught might mean deferring its 
study in school for a couple of years, but this 
would not be a disadvantage. Eventually on the 
motion of Dr. MackarL, seconded by Prof. 
PosTGATE, and accepted by Prof. Conway and Prof. 
Sonnenschein, the words relating to Latin were 
omitted from the resolution, which was then 
carried with two dissentient votes. 

Mr. C. Cookson proposed the second resolution. 
He thought that the operation of the reform should 
be postponed for about two years in order to allow 
pass men to come up who had been educated under 
the new system. Otherwise it would be necessary 
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to start with a very low standard in unprepared 
Greek translation. Mr. L. Wurpiey seconded the 
resolution. He thought that Cambridge might 
meet the Association more than half way. Other 
speakers were Mr. R. T. ELLiotr, who opposed the 
motion, the Rev. Dr. Gow, who supported it, not 
because he agreed with the criticisms that had 
been passed upon the educational value of grammar, 
but because he thought a knowledge of it was best 
tested by unprepared translation, and Mr. J. K. 
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FoTHERINGHAM. The motion was carried with one 
dissentient. 

It was agreed that subsequent reports of the 
Curricula committee should be made to the 
Association through the Council. 

A vote of thanks to the authorities of King’s 
College, including Prof. C. Flamstead Walters, 
Secretary of the Committee charged with making 
arrangements for the meeting, closed the pro- 
ceedings. 


VERSION. 


THE DEATH-BED. 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers, 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying while she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 
Hoop. 


ARCHAE 


THRANITE, ZUGITE, AND 
THALAMITE. 


Mr. A. B. Cook, in his recent article ‘ Tri- 
remes’ in this Review, does not accept the 
old view which I have lately put forward ! 
as to the meaning of the above terms, viz., 
thranites astern, zugites amidships, thala- 
mites in the bows. I should like briefly to 
indicate how difficult it seems to me to be 

<The Greek Warship,’ J. 1.8. vol. xxv. 1905, 
pp. 137 and 204. These remarks are supplemental 
to the analysis of the evidence there given, to 
which I refer once for all. 
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OLOGY. 


for anyone who accepts the reconstruction of 
Messrs. Cook and Richardson (which I for 
one greatly admire as a workable arrange- 
ment, whether it be an Athenian trireme or 
not) to adhere to the orthodox meaning 
attached to these terms. My view really 
does not ‘presuppose that many of the most 
learned Greeks were wrong,’ whatever some 
of their modern interpreters may be.? 

2 One must sift one’s evidence reasonably ; if two 
statements conflict, one must go. (A clear instance 
in J.H.S. vol. xxv. 1905, p. 145, note 22, where 
one has to choose between Appian and Hesychius. ) 
Mr. Cook naturally does the same. For instance, 
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First, Pollux. After mentioning numerous 
sizes of warships, up to the eixoojpys and so 
forth, he proceeds to treat of them as a whole, 
as warships ; and when he says that there were 
three classes of rowers he refers to warships 
generally and not merely to triremes. To 
refer this statement to triremes only, as has 
been done by so many writers, is a curious 
example of the false perspective induced by 
too much Thucydides. The trireme was 
(speaking roughly) the ‘ship of the line’ for 
about a century and a half (Salamis to Alex- 
ander) ; the quinquereme and the larger gal- 
leys for about three centuries (Alexander to 
Actium). That the latter period is half a 
blank to us is immaterial; it was not a blank 
to Pollux; looking back, Pollux would see 
the trireme somewhat as we see Drake’s ships, 
the quinquereme somewhat as we see Nelson’s. 
I do not abandon Pollux: I rely strongly 
on him. 

Pollux 1, 87 OdAapos ov ot Oardpior épér- 
rovot. The thalamites sat then in 
particular part of the ship. Mr. 
‘thalamites’ do not. 

Polyaen. 5, 22,4. Diotimus, having landed 
part of his crews, made the remainder work 
now the thalamite, now the zugite, now the 
thranite oars,! to deceive the enemy on shore. 
If the thranites, etc., were squads, as 1 
think, the enemy could easily see which set 
of oars moved. If the thranite oars, ete., 
were superposed banks of a substantial in- 
terval (orthodox theory), then (leaving out 
of account the practical difficulties of the 
mancuvre) the enemy might still see which 
bank was moving. But if the thranite, 
zugite, and thalamite oars were respectively 
merely every third oar of a level row (to an 
observer from outside the oars of Mr. Cook’s 
model would appear to leave the ship in a 
level row, particularly if she were a cata- 
phract), the enemy could never distinguish 
for a minute which set was being used (again 
omitting the practical difticulties). 

App. 6. c. 5, 107. Agrippa rams Pappias’ 
flagship? xara tiv éxwrida, ‘forward of the 


some 


Cor »k ’s 


EKustathius says the thalamites are under (émd) the 
thranites: Mr. Cook discards this as directly as I 
do; see his model. (Is it possible that iré should 
mean ‘forward of,’ comparing Polyb. 16, 3, imd rdv 
Opavitny oxadudy, where ‘forward of’ would make 
far better sense than ‘under’?) As a fact, I have 
discarded extremely little. 

1 Gva mépos dT wev Tas Oadaulas, dTE SE Tas Cvyias, 
bré 5€ Tas Opavitidas KHTas avapéeperv. 

2 Of course not a trireme, at that date. It is 
worth noting that, even if this ship were only a 
quadrireme (as was, e.g., the Roman flagship at 
Side), the passage would be quite inconsistent with 
Dr. Assmann’s arrangement, which would make 
the top bank of a quadrireme also ‘thalamites.’ 





end of the outrigger,’ and tears her open; 
the men in the towers are thrown out, the 
sea rushes in, and of the rowers the thala- 
mites are all killed (zavres areAndOnoar), but 
the rest (oi érepor) burst the deck and swim 
out (éfevyxovro). If the thalamites sat 
forward, and the ship plunged, they would 
be the first to drown (so Weber). If they 
sat well below the others, they might still 
drown while the rest escaped, supposing the 
ship not to plunge but to settle (orthodox 
view). But there is no possible way in which 
a ship resembling Mr. Cook’s could sink 
without the outside row (his ‘thalamites’) 
having at least as good a chance of escape as 
the others. 

C.I.A. vol. 2, part 2, 791, 1.56.3 There 
is a simpler explanation of this than the one 
I suggested. I doubt now if it refers to 
shortening at all. Of a number of (dis- 
carded) thranite oars ‘the dokimastes passes 
10 as zugite’: that is, they were weak, too 
weak for the stern oars. I do not think it 
has anything to do with the question of the 
supposed greater length of the thranite 
oars. 

Arist. Mech. 4 (as I have shewn at 
length) can only be made to support the 
orthodox view on the assumption that the 
tholes were not arranged (as from stern to 
bow) in a straight line (or lines), but in a 
curved line (or lines) following the curve of 
the ship’s side. Quite apart from proof of 
the existence of an ‘outrigger,’ I think that 
any practical man would decline to consider 
such an assumption ; it is so obvious that 
equality of leverage throughout was a prime 
necessity in a Greek galley as much as in a 
mediaeval one. 

Supposing then that I am _ absolutely 
wrong as to the meaning of dvw and karo 
(and any one who thinks this ought, I 
submit, to be prepared with some alternative 
explanation of Arr. Anab. 6, 5, 2, which 
one can treat seriously), there is still quite 
sufficient evidence to overrule the much- 
quoted statement in the scholion to Frogs 
1074 (on which Mr. Cook relies), on any 
canon of sound criticism. Personally, of 
course, I believe this scholion to be quite 
correct : what I believe to be incorrect. is 
the interpretation put on it by those who 
hold the orthodox theory. 

[ should like to add a word as to the five 


Pollux 1, 87 anyhow clearly forbids Dr. Assmann’s 
arrangement. 
3 @pavitidwy toirwy anopaiver d Soximacths Cvyias d. 
+ There is an alternative, viz., to say that the 
writers of the second century a.p. did not know 
what they were talking about. 
this must never cite scholia. 
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points recently stated by Mr. Torr in this 
Review (vol. xix. p. 466); for two of them 
(Nos. 3 and 5) are not well founded. The 
Athenian lists do not shew that the Athen- 
ian triremes had 62 thranite, 54 zugite, and 
54 thalamite oars. They perhaps shew that, 
during the few years they cover, no trireme 
had more oars of each class; they do not 
shew that no trireme had less, or that all 
were in use at once. And the Acropolis 
relief and the Trajan’s column relief do not 
shew an arrangement im quincuncem, as 
anyone can see by looking at them. The 
quincunx is Mr. Torr’s own idea of what 
these reliefs ought to shew ; and no evidence 
for it exists, so far as I knew; for the 
monuments shewing ships of two rows are 
no more evidence for the existence of a ship 
of three rows than are men with two hands 
evidence for the existence of men with three. 
Ihave gone fully into the details of these 
monuments elsewhere ; but I should like to 
add one point as to the ‘trireme’ of Trajan’s 
column. I take it to be an axiom that we 
vannot say arbitrarily of a given monument 
that it is right on one point of fact and 
wrong on another, merely because it suits us 
to do so. Consequently, supposing this 
monument to have any bearing at all on the 
oarage of a trireme, it also shews a trireme 
to have been an open boat with eight rowers 
a side; which is absurd. It cannot there- 
fore be evidence for anything connected 
with a trireme. 

The fact is that the orthodox theory of 
three superposed tiers depends essentially, 
now as ever, on the one scholion, and on an 
interpretation of that scholion which (at 
best) cannot be shewn to be correct, and 
which, if it were correct, would merely 
render the scholion inconsistent with Pollux 
and other evidence; quite apart from the 
general question of the evidential value of 
these scholia, a value which now, I suppose, 
is at a greater discount than ever. 

What an Athenian trireme precisely was 
will probably never be known; but as I 
have been very glad to find myself in sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr. Cook as to the 
limits within which the arrangement of the 
oars must lie—limits which exclude the 
orthodox theory—I cannot help regretting 
that he has hampered himself with the 
orthodox view of the meaning of thranite, 
zugite, and thalamite, a view that appears 
to be a legacy from the time when some 
people thought that the trireme-problem 
could be solved as a thing by itself, without 
reference to the trireme’s place in the evolu- 
tion of the larger warships. Had the facts 
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as to the larger warships always been borne 
in mind, we might not have seen a theory 
that involves a mathematical miracle gain 
such wide acceptance. 


W. W. Tarn. 


THE TEMPLES OF CASTOR AND OF 
CONCORD IN THE ROMAN FORUM. 


THE present article embodies the results 
of investigations made in the Autumn of 
1905. The final publication must be de- 
ferred until some further excavations have 
taken place and careful measurements and 
drawings of the two temples have been made.! 
I desire to record my obligation to Comm. 
Boni for assistance rendered in the investi- 
gation of the Castor Temple. 


Tue TEMPLE oF Castor. 


The current view concerning this temple 
is stated briefly by Chr. Hiilsen, The Roman 
Forum, Rome, 1906, pp. 151-154. There is 
a full treatment, with illustrations, by O. 
Richter, Jahrbuch des Instituts xiii. (1898), 
pp. 87-114, Pls. 6-9. The early opus quad- 
ratum is discussed by R. Delbriick, Das 
Capitolium von Signia, Rome, 1903, p. 22 ; 
Der Apollotempel auf dem Marsfelde in 
Rom, Rome, 1903, p. 14.—-I have observed 
that the Augustan core contains not only 
the opus quadratum of cappellaccio discussed 
by Delbriick, but also considerable remains 
from two other periods; there seem to be 
adequate grounds for assigning the cappel- 
laccio opus quadratum (period I.) to the 
original temple of 484 B.c., the remains of 
the next period (II.) to a restoration of per- 
haps two centuries later, and those of the 
third period (III.) to the restoration of 117 
B.c.; and I consider it possible to restore 
the ground-plan of the temple in its various 
periods, as far as its main lines are concerned, 
with a reasonable approach to certainty. 

The concrete core in its present form is 
generally acknowledged to date from the 
restoration of 6 A.p. Richter was inclined 
to assign the three marble columns and 
entablature to an assumed restoration under 
Hadrian ; others have assumed a restoration 
under Domitian. There is, however, no 
cogent reason for assuming a_ restoration 
later than Augustus; there are not enough 
dated examples of marble architecture in 

1 [ have already made a very brief preliminary 
statement in Ber/. Phil. Wochenschrift for Jan. 27, 
1906 ; since writing it, my views have changed in 
several particulars. 
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Xome to enable one to distinguish with con- 
fidence, on stylistic grounds, between Augus- 
tan and Hadrianic work; and the remains 
of mosaic pavement in the cella, at a lower 
level than the bases of the columns, are, I 
believe, earlier than the Augustan period. 

I shall now describe and discuss the 
remains of the several periods, printing in 
italics the purely descriptive part, that the 
actual evidence may be readily distinguish- 
able from my interpretation of it. 
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At point A, Por 3 courses are visible for 
a distance of 12 ft.? 

5 ft. from the N. extremity rises a wall oy 
10 (visible) courses, to a height of 2°60 m. ; 
one block is preserved in each course above 
course 3, except course 5, where 2 are pre- 
served.—This I consider the foundation for 
the steps and the front row of columns, 
When Temple IT. was built, the same steps 
were retained. It seems probable that 
when Temple III. was built, most of the 


| Scale in Metres. ~ 
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Temple I.—Foundation walls, of opus 
quadratum of the friable gray-green tufa 
known as cappellaccio ; see Fig. I. 


! The drawings accompanying this article were 
prepared under my direction by my friend Mr. 
Henry A. Boehm, of the American Academy in 
Rome; they are not based on actual measurements 
except in certain details, but in general give a 
correct idea of the relative size and position of the 
remains. The outlines of Castor IV. are traced 
from Tognetti’s drawings in the Jahrbuch for 1898, 
Pls. 8, 9. In referring to these plans I follow the 
customary convention and speak of the Castor 
temple as if facing N., and the Concord temple as 
if facing E. 
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Fic. 1.—Tue Tempe or Castor. 
(See also Fig. IV.) 
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material was removed forward (some _ is 
visible at point F), to form part of the 
speaker’s platform. 

At point B, 5 courses are visible, oy 2 
blocks each, headers and stretchers, ending 
evenly on both sides.—I consider this the 
foundation for the inner row of columns of 
the pronaos. When Temple IT. was built, 
the upper part of the wall apparently was 
broken down, to furnish material for the 
front wall of the cella of IT. ; the concrete 


* These distances are approximate when given in 
feet, but exact when given in metres. 
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of II. was then laid on top of the remaining 
5 courses. 

At point C., Comm. Boni has exposed 53 
courses, the upper 4 being on the same level 
as the 5at point B ; there seem to be portions 
of one or two more courses half-emerging 
from the concrete higher up.—I_ consider 
‘this the foundation for the front wall of the 
cella ; the builders of IT. apparently treated 
it in the same way as the foundation at 
point B; its other end is visible at point E 
{see below). 
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there seems to be a corner here ; if so, it is 
formed by the foundation of the front wall 
of the cella meeting that of its E. wall, 
which being prolonged was the retaining- 
wall of the podium of the pronaos. 

At point F, there is much of this work 
vistble.—My (hypothetical) explanation is 
given above. 

I have restored the ground-plan of Temple 
I. on plan I. ; the only doubtful points (to 
my mind) are, (1) whether the cella extended 
so far back (see above), and (2) whether the 
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Fic. II1.—Tur Tempe or Castor. 
(See also Fig. IV.) 


At point D three courses are visible through 
a hole in the Augustan concrete which Comm. 
Boni has enlarged at my request.—I consider 
this the foundation for the back wall of the 
cella of Temple I. If so, Temple I. had a 
cella of Greek, rather than Etruscan, pro- 
portions, The possibility is not excluded, 
however, that this wall belongs to Temple 
IT., in which case the back wall of I. may 
be disclosed by investigations nearer the 
middle of the Augustan cella. 

At point E, several blocks are vistble.— 
So far as I have been able to observe, 

1 Possibly 6—they are in part still covered by 
the later concrete. 





remains at point F do not perhaps after all 
date from before Temple III. The columns 
and entablature of the pronaos, with their 
wide intercolumniations, would have been of 
wood, and Etruscan rather than Greek in 
appearance. 

Temple II.—Concrete core of chips of 
friable tufa, especially cappellaccio ; no trace 
of red pozzolana,? travertine, marble, brick, 
or selce. The walls seem to have been 
similar to those of I., as in part the same 
walls did service for both temples. See 
Fig. II. 

* Except where bits of the Augustan concrete 
seem to have adhered. 
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The concrete core is preserved at points a 
and b, for over two-thirds the entire length 
of both sides of the middle block of the 
Augustan core, and uniformly to the same 
height as the cappellaccio opus quadratum 
of I. at point A on plan I.\—This was the 
core of the pronaos of Temple Il. We 
know its height, as well as that of Temple I. 
There seems also to be some concrete of this 
pervod at point c. Temple IT. had only one 
row of columns in the pronaos. I consider 
that the front wall of the cella (see above) 
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Temple III.—Concrete core of chips of 
durable brown tufa, with very rarely chips 
of travertine ; practically no trace of marble 
or brick, and absolutely none of selce ; none of 
pozzolana, except at point y, where there is 
reason on other grounds to think that 
restorers of the time of Augustus have been 
at work ; foundations for front columns, of 
a hard, light-brown, volcanic stone, with 
facing of travertine slabs ; mosaic pavement 
of cella preserved at two points. See 


Fig. III. 














Teneple IV, Core and Colurnans- 
MT, Portions éxtant- 
It, ‘ 
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Fig. I].—Tue Tempe or Castor. 
(See also Fig. IV.) 


was in practically the same position as that 
of Temple ITT. and that of Temple IV., and 
that, where possible, the exterior walls of 
the podium, as well as the front steps, of 
Temple I. continued to be used in Temple 
II. The E. wall of IT. was further out than 
that of I., since no remains of I. are visible 
on the E. side of the middle part of the 
Augustan core ; that the wall of I. at point 
EK, Fig. I., should have been preserved, 
while its continuation to the N. was de- 
stroyed, must have been due to special cir- 
cumstances of which we have no knowledge. 

' Except at the front, where it was broken down 
somewhat. 


The concrete core described above is found 
at points y and ¢. This was the filling 
under the door-way of the cella; the en- 
trance to the cella must have been here ; 
as the mosaic pavement at pw and v is higher 
than the column-bases at 6, 1, x, 4, one must 
assume a step or steps here. At points 8 and 
F(?)*—the filling under the cella; and at 
points B and y—the filling under the 
pronaos. All this conerete at B, 8, Ff, and 4 
as only 24 ft. thick from the outside ; at stops 


2 At F there is a mass of concrete quite distinct 
from the Augustan concrete, but with a larger 
proportion of travertine chips than elsewhere 


in III. 
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definitely at that distance. At the corners 
near y, bits of a stucco facing of this core 
are preserved, against which was laid the 
concrete of Temple IV. Temple III., then, 
must have had corridors or chambers of 
some sort inside the podium, like the early 
(as well as the later) Temple of Concord 
(concerning which see below). At point «, 
some concrete outside (S.) of the cappellaccio 
opus quadratum is visible ; this apparently 
belongs to Temple ITI. 

There is also some concrete apparently of 
this period at point a; in one place, a bit of 
stucco facing 1s preserved against which later 
concrete was laid.—Further excavation in 
the Augustan core is required here, before 
one can come to a decisive opinion as to the 
arrangement of the steps and the existence 
of a speaker’s platform.? 

At points 0, u, x, there are three rect- 
angles,2 and at X part of the sheathing of a 
fourth ; they are obviously the foundations 
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necessary to date it as early as 117 Bc, 
since the pavement may have been relaid 
between that year and 6 a.p. No traces of 
the walls of Temple III. are visible. On 
plan III., I have restored the ground-plan as 
prostyle hexastyle; if however future in- 
vestigations should show that the steps 
extended as far as point a, we may be forced 
to consider Temple IIT. as peripteral octo- 
style—certainly not what one would have 
expected in the Rome of the second century 
B.C. 

Temple IV.—This temple was _ fully 
described and illustrated by Richter, ibid. ;3 
since that time the back part has been 
excavated, and numerous architectural frag- 
ments of marble have been found. Between 
y and $ (Fig. III.) is a rectangular mass, 
about 3 feet high, of concrete of this period, 
about 6 in. further E. than the concrete 
beneath ; it shows that the floor-level was 
raised in the rebuilding, and also that the 
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Fig. [1V.—Tue TEMPLE OF CaAsToR. 


The front part of the W. side; the periods of construction visible are indicated by numerals as belonging 
to Temple I., IL., III., or IV. 


for columns, and the construction ts de- 
scribed above. They are placed symmetrt- 
cally with reference to the long axis of 
Temple III. 

At points p and v, there are portions of a 
mosaic pavement—cubes of palombino (a 
cream-coloured marble from Asia) well joined, 
patterns simple and large in black and 
white. This must have been the pavement 
of Temple III., as its height corresponds to 
the height of the core at other points, and 
to that of the column-bases of the pronaos, 
allowing for the greater height of the cella. 
The mosaic, on stylistic grounds, may well 
be pre-Augustan; of course it is not 
_' On the question of the platform, see Richter, 
ibid. pp. 107 ff. 

* One of them measures 2°40 m. wide x 1°70 m. 
deep. 
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entrance to the cella, and accordingly the 
long axis, of Temple IV. were a trifle further 
E. than in Temple ITI. 

To sum up: we saw at the beginning that 
Temple IV. is Augustan; then Temple 
III. must be the temple of 117 B.c., 
and the material used in its construction 
accords with that date. Temple I., from its 
style of construction, is obviously very early 
and can hardly be other than the original 
structure of 484 8.c. Temple IL., then, is a 
rebuilding between 484 and 117 B.c. 

After the builders of Temple II. moved 
the front wall of the cella forward and 
discarded the second row of columns in 
the pronaos, no changes of importance were 
made in the plan of cella and pronaos. The 

* Travertine chips and red pozzolana are used 
very freely in the concrete. 
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axis was shifted slightly to the E. in Temple 
II., and again in Temple IV.; whether 
the orientation also was slightly changed, it 
would be interesting to determine. Temple 
IIT. was perhaps peripteral ', but more pro- 
bably the row of columns all round the cella 
was an innovation of the Augustan builders. 
These latter, in preparation for the laying of 
their massive tufa foundations, cut away the 
outside of the core which already existed : 














that they would have had no object in dimin- 
ishing the size of the cella—in fact would 
have been prevented from so doing on relig- 
ious grounds. 


THe TEMPLE OF CoNncorD. 


The ancient writers and inscriptions inform 
us of four buildings here—(1) the original 
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that they did not destroy much of it is temple, 366 B.c. ; (2) the restoration shortly 
rendered quite certain by the consideration after 121 B.c.; (3) that of 10 a.p. ; and (4) (N. 
1 It is rather hard to think of a platform in ®@ later imperial restoration (cf. C.J.L. vi. i 
front, wider than the temple itself. 89). I find four periods of construction int 
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visible in the temple itself, the last three of 
which are to be identified with the last three 
attested buildings. 

The present form of the foundations is in all 
essentials of the Augustan period (III.). It 
consists of the lower portions of the back (W.) 
part of the S. wall of the cella, and remains 
of the foundations of the rest of the 8. wall, 
of part of the W. wall, and of part of 
the front wall of the cella—excellent opus 
quadratum of durable brown tufa, resembling 
in general the walls of the Augustan Castor 
temple; of two statue-bases inside the 
cella, built of tufa and travertine opus 
quadratum, with concrete also used for 
filling ; and the concrete core of the cella and 
‘pronaos, consisting, except where work of 
earlier periods has been incorporated, of 
chips of travertine and of durable brown 
tufa (with a very few marble chips), and a 
mortar made largely of red pozzolana earth. 
The sides of the temple were extended a 
trifle outwards, and the floor raised about a 
foot, in this restoration (see below). 

At a later period, the temple was restored, 
the restorers using a concrete made of chips 
of marble (freely used), bits of brick, etc., as 
well as tufa, and of red pozzolana earth. 
Work of this period is found in the filling at 
point IVa (Fig. V.), where the Augustan 
restorers had left a sort of corridor or 
chamber, covered over by Augustan con- 
crete ;! the upper part of this room was 
later filled in with concrete of period IV. 
The base at IVb. is late and presumably of 
the same restoration. It is itself buzlt 
largely of bricks laid in red pozzolana 
mortar, 1s at present from 3 to 5 ft. high, ts 
faced with fairly thick bricks and includes 
two blocks of travertine taken from some 
ther structure; and its back lies against 
the marble veneering of the walls of III. 
The base at the point TVc also is late, and 
presumably of the same restoration. It is 
of concrete made of bits of durable brown 
tufa, and occasional brick-fragments, with 
red pozzolana earth freely used, and it is 
faced with rather thin bricks, with thick 
layers of mortar between them; it is at 
present 54 ft. high. It rests on some marble 
slabs of the pavement of III.—The wall at 
x seems to be mediaeval. 

So much for the imperial restorations ; we 
will now consider the remains of earlier 
periods incorporated in the temple of 
Tiberius. 

Period II.—At point IIa, just back 
(N.) of the E. part of the S. wall of the 
_ | There was apparently another similar corridor 
in the N. part of the cella. 
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Augustan cella, ws vistble, under the 
Augustan concrete filling, the lower part of a 
row of brown tufa blocks similar im size 
and shape to the sperone blocks of the 
Tabularvwm. This must have been the 8. 
wall of the pre-Augustan cella, 2.e. cf the 
temple of Opimius. I consider that the 
concrete at IIb, W. of the modern road, was 
also restored at this period, as 2ts material 
is distinctly different from that of period 
I.; the tufa chips are more durable, and 
the facing vs of opus incertum of rather dark 
brown, not yellowish-brown tufa. No red 
pozzolana is used, no marble, travertine, ete. 
At point II”. also this period is represented 
(see below). 

Period I.—A large part of the concrete 
core of the cella is of this period, characterized 
by the use of chips of soft local tufa (cap- 
pellaccio, and yellowish and brown varieties), 
faced by an opus imcertum of pyramids of 
yellowish tufa; no red pozzolana, no 
marble, no travertine, no brick or pottery 
fragments. 

At point Ia is visible a portion of the 
base-moulding of the S. side of the cella 
podium ; zt rises im three steps and several 
curved surfaces, and in places seems to 
retain traces of a stucco facing. This was, I 
take it, near the corner of the cella in I. as 
in the later temple, and seems to have been 
somewhat remodelled at a period not far 
removed from that of the original con- 
struction. 

Running in between Ia and Ib ts a 
corridor faced with concrete of period I., and 
roofed with concrete of period III (IIIb). 

Concrete of period I."1s found also at points 
Ic (N.E. corner of cella I.), Jd and E. of I1Te 
(podium of pronaos). It seems that when 
the wall at I1Te was to be laid, a hole for it 
was cut in the concrete of I. ; probably the 
previous walls at this point had been, in L., 
of concrete, not needing a special stone foun- 
dation, and, in II., of stone, but narrower 
than in ITT.? 

Period I. is represented also at point Im 
(see below). 3 

The front of the concrete core of the temple 
(E. of the modern road) is entirely of perrod 
III., except at the S.E. corner, where five 

periods are visible. Three of them corre- 
spond to the periods I., IT., and ITT. already 


observed. The two others are characterised 


2 T feel reasonably sure that the concrete is not 
laid against the tufa opus quadratum at this point, 
but that the latter was put in place in a hole cut 
for it in the concrete ; this is in part quite evident 
now, and in part we must wait for further excav- 
ations to make the state of things perfectly clear. 
G 2 
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respectively by (a) travertine and marble 
fragments in red pozzolana mortar, and (b) 
durable brown tufa chips in red pozzolana 
mortar. (a) is probably to be identified 
with period IV.; whether (b) is to be 
brought into connection with the mediaeval 
church of SS. Sergio e Bacco! I could not 
say. 

To sum up: It will be seen that the 
ground-plan of the temple was not modified 
or enlarged in the successive rebuildings to 
such an extent as has generally been 
assumed. As the outside of the podium of 
Temple I. was not of stone but of concrete, 
with mouldings also of concrete, probably 
covered over with stucco, we must conclude 
that the upper parts of the structure were 
in keeping. One may think of wooden beams, 
and terra-cotta decorations also. The peculiar 
ground-plan—narrower pronaos and wider 
cella—seems due to the restorers of period 
II. The N. and 8. walls of the cella of I. 
seem to be in line respectively with the 
point where the N.E. corner of the Tabula- 
rium must have been, and the point on its 
EK. face where the smoothly-tooled surface 
ends. 

As to the dating of the four periods of 
the Temple of Concord: Temple IV. is a 
fairly late imperial restoration,” and the in- 
scription copied by the Pilgrim of Einsiedeln 
presumably was of the same period ; Temple 
III. is Augustan ; Temple IT., judging from 
the materials of construction, the restoration 
of the close of the IT. century B.c. ; and as 
it is very hard to think of the free use of 
concrete as early as 366 B.c., one must 
consider that Temple I. is a_ restoration 
earlier than 121 B.c. not mentioned in our 
authorities. 


A few words in conclusion : 

I have not ventured a precise statement as 
to the dates of Castor IT. and Concord L., 
as there is no external evidence available, 
and our knowledge of Roman methods of 
construction in the V. and VI. centuries of 
the City is too limited to be of much 
assistance. The fact that the builders of 
Castor II. apparently continued to use the 
cappellaccio steps, and some of the walls, of 
Castor I. creates perhaps a presumption that 
it was built at a date nearer 486 than 117 
B.c.; if this were so, one might consider 
Concord I. the original temple of Camillus. 
But since this involves the recognition of 
the employment of concrete in Rome almost 

1 Cf. Hiilsen, Rim. Mitth. 1905, p. 28. 

2 Although the bases IVb and IVe are not 
necessarily of the same period. 



















































two centuries earlier than any well-dated 
instance, I prefer to reason simply that 
Castor IT. and Concord I. must have been 
built at least half a century before Castor ITI. 
and Concord II.; it seems probable that 
they were constructed in the period between 
293 and 219 B.c. which was covered by the 
II. Decade of Livy, now lost. Even s0, 
these two buildings are probably the earliest 
known instances of Roman concrete ;* they 
belong to a period of Rome’s history of 
which the monumental remains are few. 
ALBERT W. Van Buren. 
AMERICAN ScHooL oF CLASSICAL 
SrTuprEs 1n Rome. 
January 1906. 
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sTEIN, Ph.D., L.H.D., Litt.D., sometime 
Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, University Reader in 
Classical Archaeology, etc., with the co- 
operation of G. H. Cuasr, H. F. pr Cou, 
T. W. Heermance, J. C. Hoppin, A. M. 
Lytuacor, R. Norton, R. B. Ricuarpsoy, 
E. L. Tirtron, H. S. Wasuineron, and 
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ARCHAEOLOGISTS will be glad to welcome the 
second volume of this important publication, 
and to congratulate Dr. Waldstein on the 
end of his arduous task. It is indeed a 
great achievement, which although in some 
respects it has not fulfilled expectations, has 
thrown unexpected light on many dark 
places. When this site was chosen for ex- 
cavation, high hopes were — entertained 
that some work might be found from the 
hand of the great sculptor who is associated 
with the temple in classical times. These 
hopes have not been fulfilled, or at least 
none of the sculptures which were found 
can be considered as on a level with the 
sculptor’s reputation. I do not disparage 
the beautiful head of Hera, which has 
received admiration which it justly de- 
serves; but it cannot be maintained that 





3 Cf. R. Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, pp. 
44, 45. 
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this or any other of the finds is of the 
same interest as the Hermes of Praxiteles 
for example. The terra-cotta remains, how- 
ever, are not only interesting in themselves, 
but lying as they did in an unbroken series 
which goes back to primitive times, they 
afford valuable criteria for criticizing other 
such finds, and imply a continuity of worship 
on this site which cannot be paralleled else- 
where. In attempting to give an account of 
this volume I feel that an apology is needed. 
No one probabiy, and certainly not the 
writer, can claim to be an expert on all the 
topics treated of in this volume. It is 
possible, however, for one who is not an 
expert to estimate the cogency of reasoning, 
and to examine the value of any deductions 
which may be drawn from the facts: and 
that is all I shall try to do, beyond describ- 
ing briefly in what these finds consist. 
Terra-cotta figurines occupy the _ first 
section of the book ; and these include both 
human (or divine) and animal shapes. It is 
first noteworthy that those which belong to 
the eighth century and later are compara- 
tively few. Even those of an advanced 
archaic type are few; and the great mass 
belongs to prehistoric times. None were 
found beneath the platform of the old 
temple. Those of the archaic and later 
periods were nearly all found near the 
second temple, and no prehistoric specimens 
within the large West Stoa: showing that 
the mass of the specimens belong to the pre- 
archaic period. Only selected specimens of 
the innumerable finds could be described in 
this book ; but they have all been classified, 
and typical examples taken. The human 
figures are classified by form: we give the 
editor’s titles. I. ‘Primitive Argive’ (122 
specimens) : lumps of clay, very rudely model- 
led, or rather pinched into shapes distantly 
recalling life. IT. “Tirynthian Argive’ (1961): 
seated figures, supported on two stumpy 
legs, or a rude chair, still with birdlike face, 
as at Tegea and Tiryns. ITI. ‘ Mycenaean’ 
types, few in number (63), made of fine 
clay and differently ornamented. This class 
has little influence on succeeding types, and 
has the look of an intrusion into the series. 
They are always found with Mycenaean 
vases, and appear to be the work of men 
who were primarily vase-makers. IV. Two 
figures showing the ‘Geometric’ style ; also 
apparently an intrusion. V. ‘Advanced 
Argive ’ (409): the bird-face gives place to a 
human head, and is made in a mould. 
Nearly all these are seated ; the ornamenta- 
tion is elaborate, and there are traces of the 
potter’s wheel. VI. ‘ Figures under Oriental 
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Influence’ (15): heraldic pairs of lions, 
winged female figures, Bes and the Sphinx. 
VII. ‘Early Archaic’ (249) convention- 
alized figures, mould-made and hand-made, 
the series showing a gradual development of 
artistic skill. VIII. ‘Advanced Archaic ’ 
(42), and IX. ‘ Figures of Free Style’ (2). 
Animal figures number 715, and there are 
433 miscellaneous objects. The name ‘ Ar- 
give’ is given to certain of the above classes, 
because more than eighty-five per cent. of 
the figures belong to them; and although 
found elsewhere, they are elsewhere neither 
so numerous nor so continuous in their 
development. A peculiar ornament of the 
shoulder, once fancifully explained as tlower- 
posies, how appears to represent the pin or 
brooch which fastened the Doric chiton. A 
development may be traced in these, as in 
the treatment of the hair and headdress. 
The interpretation of these figures is a 
difficult question, because the attributes are 
never distinctive in these early times. The 
same types of seated figure have been found 
here, at Tegea dedicated to Demeter, and at 
Athens to Athena. But it seems to be 
reasonable to hold that most of them repre- 
sent the goddess, whilst some are clearly 
human and probably therefore represent the 
worshipper. I have already argued (Greek 
Votive Offerings, p. 283) that the figures of 
the devotee are not meant for portraits, but 
rather as embodiments of some ritual act, 
or of some human act which has been 
prospered and for which thanksgiving is 
due; and I see no reason to change this 
opinion. Instances which come under this 
head are the pregnant women, nursing 
mothers, musicians, and such like, and the 
woman kneading bread (No. 24): beyond 
question the mounted warrior (sixty-six found 
here) cannot represent the goddess, and may 
well represent thanksgiving for success or 
safety in war. It will be noted that here, 
as elsewhere, the goddess is not a specialist : 
she is prayed to and thanked for any service 
which her various worshippers may desire. 
T should regard also figures which hold a 
bird or a fruit as memorials of an offering of 
the object represented, not as being meant 
for Aphrodite or another divinity: for the 
dedication of the figure of one divinity to 
another is only found very late, unless the 
figure be dedicated for its intrinsic value, as 
a first fruit, or the like. The editor does 
not follow this canon of interpretation 
strictly, but here he follows a loose tra- 
ditional method, and he would probably 
allow that he has not considered the matter in 
all its bearings, but mainly from the artistic 
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point of view. The animals are of all sorts, 
including not only domestic animals and 
birds, but centaur, serpent, tortoise, and 
monkey. These I have also discussed in the 
book quoted above. Nothing here found 
invalidates the explanations which I have 
suggested, but nothing clears up the diffi- 
culties which have not been explained. 
Models of plates with cakes, models of beds 
or chairs, and loom-weights are amongst the 
miscellaneous objects. Several terra-cotta 
reliefs show winged (divine?) figures, a lion, 
and men in chariots. They are of doubtful 
use and meaning. 

We now come to the vases, the most con- 
siderable class of all the finds (filling 150 
baskets, computed to contain parts of no less 
than 50,000 vases), and in some respects the 
most important. Mr. Hoppin, who has 
charge of this section, explains with regret 
that he has not the space to describe the 
whole of the material, but only a selection ; 
and in all selections there is great risk ; it is 
indeed almost inevitable that any editor will 
pass by a good deal which other enquirers 
may look for. It is to be hoped that other 
students will be able at a later date to 
make an exhaustive study of the vases; 
thus an independent judgment may be 
brought to bear on them. The vase frag- 
ments were hopelessly mixed up. No layers 
could be discerned, and often fragments of 
the same vase were found far apart. The 
vases cover the whole period of Greek 
ceramic art, some 2,000 years. About nine- 
tenths of them are held to be home-made, 
and they belong to the following types: 
Prehistoric, Mycenaean, Geometric, Argive, 
and ‘local’ types ‘which have no_proto- 
types.’ The rest are of foreign make—Attic, 
Corinthian, Cyrenaean, Megarean, Roman. 
Mr. Hoppin, it will be seen, differs from the 
lines of classification laid down by Prof. 
Waldstein in the general introduction ; but 
agrees in the view that the ‘ proto-Corin- 
thian’ style is of several kinds, and probably 
Argive in origin. In themselves, the 
Heraeum vases are not interesting: their 
interest lies in their relation to the whole 
excavations, as for example, indicating a 
connexion between Argos and Aegina in the 
eighth century, where Phidon is placed, and 
later. Primitive pottery is rare: possibly 
because these are not the débris of a 
population which used them, but dedications 
at the shrine: this class is assigned to B.c. 
2500-2000 approximately. The Mycenaean 
vases suggest a modification of the classifica- 
tion usually followed ; and the absence of a 
class of pottery, at the same time when it is 















































found at Mycenae, suggests that the vases 
found here were of local make. Quantities 
of Geometric fragments were found, of 
the same monotonous type as_ elsewhere, 
but no light is thrown on the origin of 
this style. Mr. Hoppin however holds 
to the theory that the Dorians over. 
threw the Mycenaean civilization and 
introduced this style. We need not linger 
over the analysis of the decoration of 
these two styles, but pass to the most 
characteristic class, called by Mr. Hoppin 
‘ Argive’ in preference to ‘ proto-Corinthian.’ 
The development traceable on this site, 
coupled with the fact that it is only found 
elsewhere in large quantities at Orchomenus 
and in Sicily, whence it is unlikely to have 
been imported under the circumstances, 
points to a local origin. The main principle 
of its ornamentation is linear. Very few 
inscriptions are found on the vases : they are 
mostly dedicatory, but we find also [xa }rédun¢ 
and é|réduxe To Mikw. 

The bronzes were found for the most part 
in the earlier strata, but the exact sources 
of the finds have not been recorded. 
They are classified according to subjects, 
since there is not enough evidence available 
to group them generally by their dates. 
The following classes are made: Statuettes ; 
Animals; Ornament or Toilet; Vessels; 
Implements, Utensils, Structural Pieces ; 
and Materials. Very few of the first class 
remain. The animals are exceedingly 
numerous, and include all the common kinds 
—horse, deer, sheep, kine, with lion, mouse, 
serpent, and frog, aquatic and land birds, 
chiefly cocks. Perhaps archaeologists will now 
begin to realize that cocks were not only of- 
fered to Asclepios. There are immense num- 
bers of pins in many patterns, some with 
Geometric decorations, rings, and discs, of tri- 
pods, cauldrons, and other vases, some small 
wheels (about 0°15 or 0:14 m.), cymbals, 
knives, and other small taings. Perhaps the 
most characteristic finds are the spits or rods, 
which meet us in hundreds, and of all sizes, 
from tiny ones to huge things the size of a 
mountain gun. The editor has already 
reminded us of King Phidon’s dedication of 
rods after the invention of coins ; and if his 
veritable offering be not here, at least it is 
fair to assume that these represent the 
ancient medium of exchange. <A similar ex- 
planation has been suggested for the wheels 
and other objects of use, but Argos gives 
no further light on this question. A certain 
number of bronzes bear inscriptions, mostly 
dedications; but one, of eleven lines, de- 


nounces a curse and confiscation against 
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offenders. It presents great difficulties, but 
as it has already been published and criti- 
cized there is no need to say more of it here 
(A.J.A. 1901, p. 159, Insc. Arg. 506). 

The engraved stones are nearly all steatite, 
and they have little of interest to offer. 
Mr. Norton, who edits them, believes them 
to be of local make. The few coins which 
were found are described by Mr. de Cou. 
The Egyptian objects all belong to the 
twenty-sixth and following dynasties, when 
Naukratis flourished. 

If we were called to sum up the results of 
this excavation, we should probably not be 
far wrong in laying greatest stress on the 
pottery. The continuous series of styles, 
from the dark ages before history begins to 
the classical period, when completely studied 
and analyzed, will afford evidence for the 
dating of pottery which is of the highest 
value. Hardly less important is the proof 
hereby given of the continuity of worship 
on this old site. Of the origin of Hera, 
and her first aspect, we know perhaps no 
more than we did; but we now have unmis- 
takable proof that one at least of the most 
ancient worships on Greek soil was given to 
a female divinity. A similar conclusion 
seems to be forced upon us by the discoveries 
in Crete. What the connexion may be of 
these goddesses with the matriarchy I do not 
pretend to say; it is a fair assumption, at 
least, that there was a connexion. I would 
not cast doubt on the antiquity of Pan 
and Poseidon, or the Old Man of the Sea; 
Pelasgian Zeus at Dodona has a respectable 
pedigree also. 3ut_ the more is learnt of 
ancient religion, the more importance is 
assumed by the goddesses. 


W. H. D. Rousse. 


WALTERS’ ANCIENT POTTERY. 


History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman. By H. B. Watters, M.A., 
F.S.A. Based on the work of SAMUEL 
Biren. London: John Murray, 1905. Two 
Vols. Pp. xxxvi and 5044588. 300 II- 
lustrations, including 8 Coloured Plates. 
£3 3s. net. 


Mr. Watters’ History of Ancient Pottery 
has been for long sorely needed, if not perhaps 
‘eagerly looked for.’ The second and last 
edition of Dr. Birch’s work appeared in 1873, 
Since then there has been an immense access 
of material, resulting, as will later appear, in 
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a complete change in outlook and method. 
There has been also a vast output in special 
monographs, but, save for Rayet and Collig- 
non’s pleasant semi-popular book—now ne- 
cessarily out of date—no complete and 
ordered restatement. Hence to keep abreast 
with the subject has been difficult enough 
for the professed archaeologist, for the ordin- 
ary scholar simply impossible. He has been 
dimly and uncomfortably aware that Greek 
vase-paintings were being used not merely as 
beautiful (and sometimes exceedingly ugly 
and quite irrelevant) tl/ustrations of classical 
literature, but also as documents affecting, by 
way of ‘Mycenaean’ and ‘Minoan’ contro- 
versy, even the ‘ Homeric question.’ For any 
compact and trustworthy statement in Eng- 
lish of the character and chronology of these 
documents he knew not where to turn. He 
knows now, and any further neglect is at his 
own peril. 

It is of the first importance that each de- 
partment of a study should hand over to the 
other departments in intelligible form the 
last results of its own specialism. For this 
service—a service in the main admirably 
rendered—we thank Mr. Walters. But he 
will pardon us if at the outset we, in asking 
a question, state a grievance. Why did he, 
by what persuasion of publisher or by what 
generous though mistaken loyalty, consent 
to pour his new wine into bottles even more 
obsolete than old? Why did he re-edit Dr. 
Birch’s admirable old pioneer book instead 
of making, as he was so well qualified to do, 
a new one of his own ?—a new one in which 
all the facts, technical, geographical, mytho- 
logical, should be arranged in the only way 
it is worth arranging them, in_ historical 
sequence. Those who want the gossip of the 
subject —the ioropia as Herodotus would 
have understood it—all the lore of the dealer, 
the prices paid, the thefts of natives, the 
preposterous theories of Ialynski and Christie, 
could find it in Dr. Birch or his predecessors. 

Our appreciation of Mr. Walters’ historical 
section—where alone he allows himself a free 
hand—is so cordial that our criticism of the 
obsolete method he preserves is reluctant. 
On the main issue, the division of his book 
into sections — geographical, technical, his- 
torical, mythological—he himself, in the pre- 
face, anticipates and deprecates criticism. 
‘A certain amount of repetition in the various 
sections will, it is hoped, be pardoned on the 
ground that it was desirable to make each 
section as far as possible complete.’ But it 
is the very existence of these sections to 
which we take objection. It is not so much 
the repetition that is to be regretted, though 
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that in a book so costly and so bulky 1s 
serious, but rather the fundamental defect 
in method which results in the severance of 
material which is only significant when seen 
in relation. The only sound basis for the 
study of vase-paintings is the historical 
method. Until historical order was estab- 
lished it was permissible, even useful, to 
group facts under such headings as geograph- 
ical distribution, mythology, technique, and 
the like; now it is simply confusing. We 
do not know where to look for what. To take 
one instance. In reading the book we noted 
with something like horror that in the dis- 
cussion of Boeotian vases (p. 288) no instance 
was given of the wonderful Boeotian stamped 
pithot of the Athens and Louvre Museums. 
A couple of hundred pages later (p. 496, 
Plate XLVII.) we find them, incredibile 
dictu, in a chapter headed White ground and 
later fabrics ! 

It is mythology that suffers worst in this 
traditional divorce from history. Again we 
say it most reluctantly, for the cause is in 
part a mistaken loyalty and modesty, the 
mythological section is almost wholly obsolete. 
The day is past for headings of this kind : 
‘The Olympi: umn Deities, ’ *Dionysos and Mis- 
cellaneous Deities.’ Who and what are ‘miscel- 
laneous deities,’ and why is Dionysos grouped 
with them? The mere headings of the chap- 
ters and the way in which the sentences more 
Dr. Birch are strung together is heartbreak- 
ing to the serious mythologist. ‘Nor must 
we omit to mention the Amazons.’ ‘ We may 
conclude this section with an account of the 
monstrous creatures’; and worse and worse : 
‘the chthonian character of Dionysos brings 
us by a natural transition to the deities of 
the underworld.’ This is all part of the 
strange old tradition—dead, indeed, but, alas! 
not buried—of linking mythology into a 
connected chronological story, as though the 

vase-painters were ‘illustrating’ the well au- 
thenticated ‘lives’ of gods and heroes. 

Take e.g. Eros on vase-paintings. Does 
anyone want nowadays a list of legends ‘in 
which Love plays a part,’ or the inventory of 
those objects which he carries about in his 
unoccupied moments? If he does want such 
facts, are they not written in the official 
catalogues of museums? And all the time 
there are serious mythological problems forced 
on us by vase-paintings waiting to be 
answered, nay even waiting to be asked. 
Why does Eros, absent in black-figured vase- 
paintings, appear on early red-figured vases ? 
Why does the horse- shaped Medusa appear 
on the stamped Boeotian amphorae and no- 
where else? Why in the light of evidence 


of pillar cults from Crete does Odysseus ap.- 
pear on an Eretrian lekythos, bound to a 
pillar in place of the mast of his ship? W hy 
on ‘Ionian’ vases do Satyrs appear as horse- 
hoofed, elsewhere as human-footed? Why 
does the popularity of Herakles even at 
Athens precede that of Theseus? All these 
facts and questions Mr. Walters knows and 
sometimes notes, but he buries them in a 
running catalogue of the significant. 

Of actual errors or omissions—which in 
the vast literature of the subject may and 
must occur to anyone—we may note a few. 
Mr. Walters repeats (vol. ii. p. 69) the old tra- 
ditional statement that the representation of 
‘Charon in his bark is confined to Attic white- 
lekythoi.’ Since the publication by Prof. Furt- 
wiingler of the lovely black-figured eschara 
with Charon and his boat, the little ezdolon 
bending perforce on his oars, and the flight 
of piteous rejected souls, this statement no 
longer holds good. In discussing the Cyrene 
vase with the supposed ‘Prometheus’ men- 
tion might at least have been made of Dr. 
Rossbach’s suggestion that the ‘beardless 
Prometheus’ is really Otus. Otus means 
‘long-eared owl’ as well as ‘booby,’ and on 
the pillar of the punishment of Otus is 
perched an ‘Otus.’ Otus was the typical 
young giant-booby of antiquity. We miss 
also any reference in the discussion of .‘ Cae- 
retan Hydrae’ to the significant analogy, 
noted by Mr. Six, between the altar of Bu- 
siris on the Herakles vase and the actual 
altar of Apollo at Didymoi. 

No one can be interested in all things, and 
obviously Mr. Walters cares little for myth- 
ology. We turn gladly to where his real 
strength lies, the section on the History of 
Greek Vase-Painting. This is the new wine, 
wonderfully new, still in inspiring ferment. 
The tale, a complex and difficult one, is well 
told ; and as space and the impossibility of 
being intelligible without illustrations forbids 
detailed criticism, we may say at once that 
as to main issues we are in hearty agreement. 
We often wish that Mr. Walters were a 
shade less cautious, would tell us more of 
what his own personal view is instead of 
those of M. Pottier and Dr. Béhlau; but 
they are excellent authorities, and the atmos- 
phere of a great museum begets, and no doubt 
rightly, a cautious spirit. 





Briefly the story, a fascinating one, set 
before us is this. In Dr. Birch’s days we 
had for consideration black-figured and _red- 
figured pottery, with a few ‘primitive’ vases 
considered almost negligeable because not 
understood. Once the ‘Etruscan’ fallacy 
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demolished, the black- and red-figured ware 
were seen to be mainly Athenian and Co- 
rinthian, and all efforts were focussed on 
their classification, chronology and interpre- 
tation, and their relation and non-relation to 
literature and the major arts. The interest 
was wholly classical. Chronology was in 
the main settled by the excavations on the 
Athenian Acropolis, its minuter details fixed 
in relation to signed vases. It was the period 
of such ‘epoch-making’ books as Robert's 
Bild und Lied, Klein’s Meistersignaturen, 
Hartwig’s Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, to 
say nothing of a host of monographs. 

The period of ‘classical’ interest was over- 
lapped and succeeded by the great wave of 
‘prehistoric’ discovery. When Troy and 
Mycenae came to light the neglected ‘ primi- 
tive’ pottery was instantly seen to be ana- 
logous to ‘Mycenaean’ pottery. Furtwiingler 
and Loeschke in their Mykenische Thonge- 
fiisse (1879) established for Mycenaean pot- 
tery a rough classification and chronology 
(15th-10th centuries B.c.) which has stood 
the test of time, but they regarded Argolis 
as the seat of its main factory. 

For about a couple of decades ‘ Mycenaean’ 
pottery remained unrelated to the earliest 
black-figured pottery of classical times. All 
efforts in those days were directed towards 
relating ‘ Mycenaean’ civilization to Homer, 
himself then a floating island in a prehistoric 
sea. At this point there seemed a real danger 
that prehistoric research, specially in  ce- 
ramics, would be sundered from classical 
studies. The gulf between the two seemed 
to widen. Moreover, ‘ Mycenaean’ vase frag- 
ments as then known were not of remarkable 
beauty, and lovers of beauty tended to look 
back regretfully in ceramics to the old 
classical days. 

The next and signal advance was the re- 
velation of a period known currently, if not 
quite happily, as ‘Minoan.! Dr. Arthur 
Evans has shown that in Crete, and Crete 
only, ‘Mycenaean’ pottery could establish an 
unbroken pedigree reaching back through 
the beautiful ‘palace’ and polychrome ‘Kam- 
ares’ ware to neolithic days. The familiar 
‘Mycenaean’ pottery begins in the second 
and reached its apex in the third ‘Minoan’ 
period. Relations are thus established back- 
wards: can they be established forwards ? 

' T feel to the full the force of Prof. Dirpfeld’s 
protest against the use of the term ‘ Minoan.’ The 
name of a person is not a good label for a period 
that covered many generations. But his suggestion 
that for ‘Minoan’ we should substitute ‘ Karian’ 
opens up questions too wide for discussion here ; 
see his ‘Kretische, Mykenische und Homerische 
Paliste,’ Ath. Mitt. 1905, p. 295. 
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Is the Greece of classical days in any way 
heir to ‘Mycenaean’ and ‘ Minoan’ civiliza- 
tion? to a civilization suddenly seen to be 
not primitive or barbarous, but accomplished, 
splendid, even beautiful ? 

We said advisedly the ‘beautiful’ palace 
and polychrome ‘Kamares’ ware. The pot- 
ters who made the delicate ‘ Kamares,’ who 
drew the lovely naturalistic crocuses and 
myrtle wreaths, and sea-weed and shells and 
rocks of the ‘palace’ ware, or the tangled 
sea-beasts of the Rhodian cylices, were artistic 
ancestors well worth tracing. The links, all 
clearly set forth by Mr. Walters, are after 
this fashion. 

That primitive civilization whose later mani- 
festations we all call ‘Mycenaean,’ whose 
sarlier phases Dr. Evans calls ‘Minoan,’ 
Prof. Ridgeway ‘ Pelasgian,’ Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Dr. Kohler, Prof. Dérpfeld ‘ Karian,’ 
was conquered probably, consolidated cer- 
tainly, under Minos. He stands for island 
supremacy. His kingdom and cult and all 
the ‘ Minoan’ and Mycenaean elements it em- 
bodied were shattered in Crete not earlier 
than 1500 B.c. It lived on dispersedly in 
many lands. In the west it suffered eclipse 
under invasions from the north. Its real 
refuge was on the coast of Asia Minor. Thus 
we have no break: ‘ Mycenaean’ civilization 
lived on, ready at the contact of western colon- 
ization to become the thing we call ‘Tonian.’ 
This ‘Mycenaean’ survival is clearly seen 
for art in the Clazomenae sarcophagi, in 
the pottery of Naukratis, of Daphnae, in 
‘Samian’ or ‘Fikellura’ wares. The aquatic 
plants and animals with which King Alyattes 
decorates the silver cauldron he sends to 
Delphi are ‘ Mycenaean’ ; they are the direct 
descendants of the Cretan crocuses and sea- 
beasts. That this ‘Ionian,’ 7.e. mixed My- 
cenaean and Oriental influence, reached 
Athens, we know from the evidence of ‘ proto- 
Attic’ and ‘Tyrrhenian’ pottery. The Athens 
of Solon and the tyrants was a melting-pot of 
influences out of which rose the severities of 
the black- and red-figured styles. It was not 
all gain. In the severe exclusive humanism 
of Attic fine-figured ware a whole wealth of 
decorative motive, of lovely naturalism from 
sea and land, has perished ; we see the weak- 
ness as well as the strength of ‘the best 
period.’ 

To every scholar who cares to know how 
the Athens to which he gives and owes his 
life was made, what of ‘Mycenaean’ and 
Oriental elements she chose, and what she to 
her great loss refused, we recommend Vol. I. 
Part ITI. pp. 234-464, as a basis of study in 
ceramics. For the rest, will not Mr. Walters 
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give us, and give us soon, a shortened edition 
in one volume, at a quarter the price, keeping 
the essential, illustrating somewhat more 
freely from recent sources ; above all, shedding 
the obsolete? If time fails him, we must 
look for a compact scientific history of Greek 
vase-painting from another hand. 
Jane E. Harrison. 


THE HUNTERIAN COIN 


CATALOGUE. 
(Sez C.h. XVI. 236 Fr.) 


Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian 
Collection, University of Glasgow. Vol. 
IIT. By Georce Macpona.p, M.A., LL.D. 
Maclehose : Glasgow, 1905. 4to. Pp. vi+ 
799 ; 40 collotype plates. £3 3s. 


THE third and concluding volume of this 
great work is, to specialists, the most 
interesting of the three. It covers the whole 
of the ground to which, according to the 
current geographical arrangement, the Greek 
numismatist proceeds after he has finished 
with Asia Minor. More than 100 pages are 
devoted to the series of Seleucid Kings, in 
which Hunter’s cabinet is so rich ; 160 to 
the comparatively tedious but still important 
issues of the mint of Alexandria. Contrary 
to the usual practice, but in accordance with 
a system that was recently proposed by a 
foreign numismatist, the coinages of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain are placed at the end 
instead of at the beginning of the whole 
series. This has the advantage of bringing 
Spain into juxtaposition with Northern 
Africa, with which it is numismatically in 
close connexion. It hardly however improves 
the position of Gaul and Britain, which 
ought to be connected with Macedon and 
Thrace vid the Rhine and Danube valleys. 
We have said that this volume is likely to 
be more interesting to specialists than its 
predecessors, because the experience which 
the author has been gathering throughout the 
preparation of the whole work here finds full 
expression. Most of the ground which he 
covered in Vols. I and II had been well 
worked over ; here he deais with some of the 
most difficult series and, thanks to the rich- 
ness of the material at his command, is able 
to throw new light on a good many unsolved 
problems. An unassuming but valuable 
contribution to knowledge is the step 
forward which he has taken in the classifi- 
cation of the bronze coinage of the Seleucidae. 


With certain points relating to the early 
Antiochi, he dealt at length in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, and his conclusions are 
embodied in this catalogue. Whether they 
are to be accepted or not, he has left things 
more advanced than they were before. In 
the case of the Ptolemies, on the other hand, 
he has been content to follow the arrange- 
ment recently proposed by Svoronos. We 
do not blame him ; for the mass of material 
brought together by the learned Greek is so 
enormous that we doubt if any one will have 
the courage to test his conclusions. The 
chronological plan adopted for the classifi- 
cation of the Alexandrian coinage serves to 
show that certain curious variations in the 
inscriptions, hitherto apparently meaningless, 
are at any rate intentional. A remarkable 
feature in the catalogue is the entire lack of 
any Bactrian coins. The North West 
Frontier at the end of the X VITIth century 
was not yet a happy hunting-ground for the 
coin-dealer and the military amateur. For 
a similar reason the Glasgow Cabinet does 
not possess a single Persian gold daric. 

The future of Greek numismatics from the 
point of view of chronological classification 
now depends on the minute comparison of 
similar specimens with a view to tracing the 
identity of dies. Old collectors weeded out 
‘duplicates’; now museums should make a 
point of at least noting and procuring casts 
of them. Mr. Macdonald has been among 
the first in this country not merely to see 
the importance of this factor in the study, 
but to face boldly the tedious labour which 
it involves. Another small technical point 
which is being worked out with somewhat 
gratifying results is the relative position of 
the dies to each other in the process of 
striking. If this relative position is always 
the same, it shows that the dies were hinged 
together. Some mints employed hinged dies 
while others used them loose. Mr. Mace- 
donald has found this test of service in classi- 
fying certain Cyrenaic and Carthaginian 
coins. It is going to be of some value in 
chronological classification, for when at any 
given mint, such as Aradus, the date of the 
introduction of hinged dies can be fixed 
within a few years it becomes a point 
d’appui for the dating of the whole series of 
that mint. 

The plates which illustrate this volume 
show increasing efliciency on the part of the 
collotype workman. To the student of 
Greek art in the Hellenistic period, the fine 
series of Seleucid portraits will be of service. 
We must close our notice of this excellent 
piece of work with hearty congratulations to 
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everyone concerned in its production. It 
is sad that our congratulations must be 
tempered with regret for two things. Mr. 
James Stevenson, by whose liberality the 
work was made possible, has not lived to see 
its completion. And Mr. Macdonald, thanks 
to the sense of his value as a Civil Servant 
recently shown by the Scotch Education 
Office, will not be able to catalogue the 
Roman and British series, although we 
are glad to know that he remains honorary 
curator of the collection, and will by no 
means desert his numismatic studies. It is 
to be hoped that the University of Glasgow 
will find means and a man to continue his 
work in a way worthy of its inception. 


G. FP. Fin. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
GREECE. 


Delos.—In the course of excavations in 
1905 a marble stelé was found in the Portico 
of Philip. It records the last part of a law 
regulating the importation and sale of wood 
and charcoal at a time when the island was 
still independent. A base found near the 
Portico supported, as is shown by the inscrip- 
tion, an ex voto dedicated to the gods of the 
island by the proconsul L. Cornelius Sulla. 
Another inscription comes from a monument 
erected by Antigonus Doson in commemora- 
tion of the battle of Sellasia. It seems 
to show that Antigonus had assumed lord- 
ship over the Cyclades. Important finds of 
Athenian tetradrachms, drachms, and hemi- 
drachms have been made. All bear the 
names of archons ranging in date from 
230-180 s.c. In process of clearing some 
ancient houses north of the theatre six 
statues of under life-size were discovered. 
They are in very bad condition, but appear 
to be of about the second or first century 
B.c., and may represent Apollo, Artemis, 
and Muses.! 

ASIA MINOR. 


Alabanda in Caria.—Excavations have 
recently been carried out on behalf of the 
Turkish Government. The boundary wall 
of the town is well preserved in places and 
can still be followed in its general course. 
The remains of several buildings are visible. 
On the north, within the wall, is a rect- 
angular structure with four entrances at 
the front and one on either side. The facade 
recalls that of the Odeon of Termessus. 


1 Académie des Inscr. July-August, 1905. 
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At the foot of the east hill lies the theatre, 
a building probably of Hellenistic date, but 
reconstructed in Roman times. It bears a 
resemblance to the theatre at Magnesia on 
the Maeander. Upon a terrace on a hill to 
the west stands a _ hexastyle peripteral 
temple. Excavation shows that it is built 
of granite covered with stucco. A base of 
a statue found here is inscribed. : 


ANOAAQNIOZIATPOKAEIOYETOY- 
APTEMIAQ 
POYEYDPANTIAAMYOETHNMHTEPA 


Coins bearing the head of Apollo on the 
obverse and a lyre with the legend AAA- 
BANAEQN have come to light. Their 
date is about 280-260 B.c. The temple was 
perhaps dedicated to Apollo. To the south- 
west a fragment of a frieze has been dis- 
covered, representing a combat of Greeks 
and Amazons. It apparently belongs to a 
building of considerable extent.! 


FRANCE. 
Marseilles.—F ragments of painted pottery 
of Ibero-Mycenaean type have recently 
been found in the neighbourhood. 
F. H. MarsHa tt. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUMMARIES. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. xxv. Part 2. 
1905. 
1. J. Wells: Some points as to the Chronology of 
the reign of Cleomenes I. : 
2. W. W. Tarn: The Greek Warship. II. (One 
cut.) [With Appendix by Cecil Torr.] 
3. C. C. Edgar: On the Dating of the Fayum 
Portraits. (Plate and cut.) 
4, P. Gardner: The Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. 
(Nine cuts. ) 
S. Forster: A Fragment of the dictum 
Diocletian. 
E. N. Gardiner: Wrestling. II. (Two plates, 
twenty-six cuts. ) 
. Dyer: Olympian Treasuries and Treasuries 
in general. (One cut.) 
8. H. R. Hall: The Two Labyrinths. (Plate, 
three cuts. ) 
9. F. W. G. Foat: Tsade and Sampi. 
Notices of Books. 
Rules, Proceedings, etc. 
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American Journal of Archacology. ix. 
Part 3. 1905. 


1. A. Fossum: The Theatre at Sikyon. (Two 
plates, three cuts.) 

Further excavations in 1898 brought to light 
remains of the paraskenia and the double gate- 
way of the west ramp and parodos, which 
necessitate alterations in the published plan. 
The date of the theatre must be not later than 
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the middle of the fourth century, and there are 
remarkable resemblances to Epidauros. 
2. H. R. Hastings: A Bronze Age ‘ Pocket’ from 
Avgo, Crete. (Plate, six cuts.) 

In 1903 a find was made of small objects, 
mostly bronze, including knives, tweezers, hooks, 
and rings; also beads, engraved gems, and seal- 
stones, one with a cult-scene, and _ so-called 
‘Palladia,’ all of the early part of the strictly 
‘ Mycenaean’ period. 

3. O. S. Tonks: A new Kalos-artist: Phrynos. 
(Five cuts.) 

Publishes fragments of a B.-F. Kylix at Boston 
signed by Phrynos, with female bust in outline. 
Similar fragments in the Brit. Mus. with 
SrpotBos xadds must also be by this artist. [Why 
does the author speak of Phrynos as ‘a new 
artist’? A cup by him was previously known. 
The article referred to in J.H.S. vol. xii. was 
by Munro and Tubbs, not by W. Wroth, as here 
stated. } 

4. D. M. Robinson : Greek and Latin Inscriptions 
from Sinope and Environs. 

Publishes nearly eighty new ones, noted in 
1903, with notes on others already published. 

5. Archaeological News (ed. H. N. Fowler). 


Jahrbuch des archaeologischen Instituts. 
xx. 1905. Heft 3. 

1. E. Pfuhl: Subsidiary ornamentation of sepul- 

chral reliefs from Asia Minor. (Nine cuts.) 

Pfuhl continues his study of these reliefs, in 

particular of those with background of an 
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architectural character. He maintains that in 

all cases the architectural details are copied 

from actual arrangements of cemeteries; thus 
an ornamental cornice signifies a shrine, a con- 
tinuous wall the wall of the cemetery. As 
most of the reliefs discussed have the Sepul- 
chral Banquet as their subject, it follows that 
this meal took place within the cemetery 
precincts. 

2. J. Six: Pausias. (Seven cuts.) 

Maintains that the painting on one of the 
lacunaria of the Nereid Monument in the Brit. 
Mus. recalls in style and subject what we know 
of Pausias’ paintings on ceilings ; his date is un- 
certain but seems to be about 377-365; this 
accords with the date 374-362 to which the writer 
assigns the Nereid Monument. 

Anzeiger :— 

(1) Notes from old Greek sites (F. Koepp). 

(2) New discoveries in Northern Asia Minor 
(R. Leonhardt). 

(3) Exhibition of Locks and Keys. 

(4) Berlin Archaeological Society. 

(5) Proceedings of Anthropological Society. 

(6) Miscellaneous. 

(7) Bibliography. 

N.B.—With this part is distributed a copy of 
the Report on the progress of Romano-German 
investigation in 1904, whieh contains some valu- 
able articles, especially one by Dragendorff on 
Roman pottery. 


~ 


H. Bb. W. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1905. 

1 Nov. Denkmédler griechischer und rémischer 
Skulptur, herausg. von A. Furtwiingler und H. L. 
Urlichs. 2 Aufl. (E. v. Mach), very favourable. 
H. Roscher, Die enneadischen und hebdomadischen 
Fristen und Wochen der diltesten Griechen and Die 
Sieben- und Neunzahl im Kultus und Mythus der 
Griechen (W. Kroll). ‘ Both works are of lasting 
value.’ R. Pohl, De Graecorum medicis publicis 
(J. Pagel), favourable. T. Sinko, De Romunorum 
viro bono (Fr. Cauer), favourable. N. G. Politis, 
MeAérat rept tod Blov kal Tis yAdoons Tov EAANMiKOD 
Aaod (A. Thumb). 

8 Nov. A. Taccone, Sophoclis Tragoediarum 
locos melicos descripsit, de antistrophica responsione 
disseruit (H. G.), unfavourable. Bellum Africanum, 
herausg. von R. Schneider (Fr. Frohlich), very 
favourable. Ch. Lécrivain, Etudes sur U histoire 
Auguste (A. Stein), favourable. F. Stiihelin, Der 
EHintritt der Germanen in die Geschichte (Fr. Mat- 
thias). 

15 Nov. H. Uhle, Bemerkungen zur Anakoluthie 
bei griechischen Schriftstellern, besonders bei Sopho- 
kles (H. G.), rather unfavourable. H. Francotte, 
Loti et Décret dans le droit public des Grecs (Fr. 
Cauer), favourable. M. W. Helbig, Sur les attri- 
buts des Sabins (K. Regling), favourable. W. 8. 
Gordis, The estimates of moral values eapressed in 
Cicero’s letters (W. Sternkopf). ‘Shows great 
familiarity with the contents.’ A. W. Ahlberg, 
Studia de accentu latino (H. Draheim), favourable. 

22 Nov. H. Winckler, Altorientalische Forsch- 


ungen. 3. Reihe, Band II., Heft 2 (O. Meusel). 
O. Korner, Wesen und Wert der Homerischen Heil- 
kunde (R. Fuchs), favourable. C. Josephy, H/ektra 
von Sophokles. Eine Nachdichtung (H. Morsch). 
H. Schefezik, Der logische Aufbau der ersten phi- 
lippischen Rede des Demosthenes (H. D.), favourable. 
M. Rostowzew, Rémische Bleitesserac : ein Beitrag 
zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der romischen 
Kaiserzeit (K. Regling). ‘A model performance.’ 
H. Grégoire, Saints Jumeaux et Dieux Cavaliers 
(J. Driiseke). 

29 Nov. H. Michael, Die Heimat des Odysseus 
(W. Dorpfeld). I. J. Mansion, Les Gutturales 
Grecques (Bartholomae), favourable. Xenophon, 
De re equestri, rec. V. Tommasini (E. Pollack), 
favourable. A. G. Amatucci, L’eloquenza giudizi- 
aria a Roma prima di Catone (J. Tolkiehn), incon- 
clusive. R.S. Radford, The traditional word-order 
and the Latin accent—On the recession of the Latin 
accent—Studies in Latin accent and metric. (H. Dra- 
heim), favourable. A. Rainfurt, Zur Quellenkritik 
von Galens Protreptikos (G. Helmreich), favourable. 

6 Dec. Aéti del Congresso internazionale di scienz 
storiche. IL. Storia antica e filologia classica (J. 
Tolkiehn). H. Michael, Die Heimat des Odysseus 
(W. Dérpfeld). II. Does not accept Dérpfeld’s 
view. Cicero, Rede fiir den Dichter Archias, herausg. 
von H. Nohl. 3. Aufl. (H. Deiter). Tibul/i carmina, 
ed. G. Némethy. Accedunt Sulpiciae elegidia (K. 
P. Schulze). Imitates Dissen too much. 

13 Dee. Chr. Harder, Homer, Ein Wegweiser 
zur ersten Hinfiihrung in die Ilias und Odyssee 
(J. Sitzler), favourable. G. D. Zekides, Arop@aceis 
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els “EAAnvas ouyypadeis. Téuos a’, tedxos a’ (B). 
M. Wisén, De scholiis rhetorices ad Herennium 
codice Holmiensi traditis. Accedunt annotationes in 
Ciceronis de inventione libros criticae codicis Corbei- 
ensis nitentes collatione quae adiecta est (Ed. Strobel). 
Th. Gollnisch, Quaestiones elegiacae (K. P. Schulze). 
*A valuable contribution.’ Der rémische Limes in 
Osterreich. Heft V. and VI. (M. Ihm). Bericht 
des Vereins Carnuntum in Wien fiir 1902/03 (M. 
Thm). 

20 Dec. E. Sacchi, Brevi appunti sulla formazione 
dei poemi omerici (Chr. Harder), unfavourable. 
K. Hude, De formentlige Modsigelser mellem Hero- 
dot og Thukydid (Chr. Harder), favourable. W. 
Nietzold, Die Uherlieferung der Diadochengeschichte 
bis zur Schlacht von Ipsos (Fr. Reuss), favourable. 
Ciceronis Tusculanarum disputationum libri V. by 
T. W. Dougan. Vol. I. Books I., II. (O. Weissen- 
fels). ‘An edition of the most solid learning.’ 
Tacitus, erkl. von K. Nipperdey. I. Ann. I-VI. 
19, Aufl. von G. Andresen (Th. Opitz). N. Vulic, 
Antike Denkmdler in Serbien (M. I.). L. Schmidt, 
Geschichte der deutschen Stimme bis zum Ausgang 
der Vilkerwanderung(M. Manitius), very favourable. 
B. Hussey, A handbook of Latin homonyms (H. 
Draheim), favourable. 

27 Dec. R. Agahd, Erganzung des Elementar- 
buches aus Homer and Attische Grammatik with 
reference to the previous book (J. Sitzler). The 
first is mentioned favourably but not the second. 
R. Menge, 7'roju und die Troas nach eigener An- 
schauunggeschildert. 2. Aufl. (Chr. Harder). ‘Much 
improved and to be recommended.’ EK. Richter, 
Xenophon in der rimischen Literatur (W. Gemoll), 
favourable. Thesaurus linguae latinae epigraphicae, 
A dictionary of the Latin inscriptions by G. N. 
Oleott. I. 2 (M. L). J. E. Sandys, Harvard 
Lectures of the Revival of Learning (O. Weissenfels). 
‘Both thorough and interesting.’ 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, ete. xv. 9. 1905. 

J. Geffcken, Die altchristliche Apologetik. Its 
forerunners and progress, with constant reference 
to the views it had to meet. The works of the 
older Greek writers (e.g. Justin, Athenagoras) are 
treated with some detail, as also the position of 
Origenes’ opponent Celsus. Stress laid on the debt 
the genus owed to Oriental literary propaganda and 
the attack of Greek philosophers on existing views 
as to the gods, etc. A. Baldamus, Der Ursprung 
des Deutsch-franzdsischen Krieges nach einer Dar- 
stellung Bismarcks. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: 
W. Schulze’s Zur Geschichte lateinischer Higenna- 
men is highly praised by W. Otto, who in a very 
full abstract gives from it a selection of interesting 
observations, such as, e.g., the fact that the names 
from Primius to Quartius, common in Gaul, are 
not, like those from Quintius to Decimius, genu- 
inely Italic. The custom of beginning to number 
sons from the birth of the fifth onwards is illus- 
trated by the series Quinctilis—December. 


Mnemosyne. xxxiii. 4. 1905. 


J. J. Hartman, De Ovidio poeta commentatio (from 
part 2). Emendations, etc., of Met. 5-13. C.G. 
Vollgraff, Ad Antonini Liberalis c. 31. 4. Read 
Nav écov (for wav boov }) rAcioTov éméedwKev eis KAAAOS. 
Idem, AIONYZOZ BPAITHE. In the Delphic 
hymn-inscription (Bull. de corr. hell. 1895, 16-17) 
the letter before a:ta seems to be x rather than B. 
Read then «ooox atta, and get rid of Weil’s mys- 
terious Boatra. J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae de 
ture Romano (from vol. xxxii). 92. Ad interdictum 
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quorum bonorum. M. L. Earle, De Livii praef. 3. 
Read meo-me for me-meo. P. H. Damsté, Ad Vel- 
leium Paterculum. Emendations, etc., with fre- 
quent reference to Ellis’ ed. J. v. L., Znpetov 


aiyparades. The symbol on p.1 of the cod. Ven. 
© ° 
Mare. of Aristophanes denotes its price (N N €’, 
voulouara mévte). I. C. Vollgraff, Thucydidea (from 
part 1). Emendations, etc., of Bk. 6. 1-89. J. J. 
Hartman, De Aeneidis loco illo ubi Aeneas Helenae 
mortem minatur. II. 567 sqq. Vergilian. M. L. 
Earle, Ad Herodotum. Emendation of the preface. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. lx. 4. 
1905. 

H. Usener, So/ invictus. Coins shew the pre- 
eminent position of this god from the time of 
Aurelian to that of Constantine. Under the latter 
a gradual change takes place—the turning point 
about 323. A resemblance between the old heathen 
god and the new one was suggested by such passages 
as Malachi 4. 2, and Sol’s ‘ birthday,’ Dec. 25, was 
adopted by the people as that of Christ. Official 
recognition began about 336, though no festival 
was connected with it till after 354 (and perhaps 
before 361). F. Solmsen, Die metrischen Wirkungen 
anlautender Consonanten-gruppen bet Homer und 
Hesiod. A short vowel at the end of a word pre- 
ceding a consonantal group must be long in arsis: 
in thesis it can be lengthened only in first, second, or 
fourth foot. E. Bickel, Die Schrift des Martinus 
von Bracara formula vitae honestae. The treatise 
de IV virtutibus ascribed by the MSS. to Martin or 
Seneca is really the former’s, and should be styled 
Formuia vitae honestae (with best MSS.). An ex- 
amination of it shews that along with Senecan 
style and philosophy it contains in matters of 
rhythm, vocabulary, and syntax unmistakeable evi- 
dence of the handiwork of Martin (or a similar 
writer). A study of Martin’s treatment of Seneca’s 
De Ira in his own work of that name justifies us in 
assuming that here too he is giving an epitome of 
one of the philosopher’s books, conforming there- 
with in general arrangement. The Senecan work 
was probably a De Officiis. W. Kroll, Randbemerk- 
ungen (cont.). On Dirae, Ciris, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Manilius, etc. R. Hildebrandt, Analecta in Aetnam 
and 8. Sudhaus, Zur Ueherlieferung des Gedichtes 
Aetna. Emendations. L. Kadermacher, Zur Hades- 
mythologie. Among points treated is the Lamos 
episode in the Odyssey. R_ believes this king was 
originally a god, the double of Hades. G. Loeschcke, 
Das Syntagma des Gelasius Cyzicenus. I. G.’s work 
and its sources: Eusebius, a Greek version of 
Rufinus (ascribed to Gelasius of Caesarea), Theo- 
doret, Socrates, Johannes, Dalmatius. O. von 
Basiner, Nixi di und Verwandtes. Maintains, 
against Wissowa, the religious origin of the Capi- 
toline statues. They probably represented a god- 
dess of birth with supporting males on either side. 
P. Lehmann, Hine verschollene Priscianhandschrift. 
A. Brinkmann, Klassische Reminiscenzen. H.g. of 
Thue. 2. 35 in a Martyrium. Miscellen: F. Solm- 
sen, Philocomasium; E. Assmann, Zu Martialis 
4, 64 (read wirgineo liquore: cp. Ov. P. 1. 8. 38); 
H. Schickinger, Zu Caesar b. G. 7. 35. 4 (read 
coartatss quidem cohortibus). 


Hermathena. No. xxxi. 

On the xoupds in the Choephoroe, F. Blass. 
Metrical Prose in the Correspondence of Cicero, 
R. Y. Tyrrell. Whe Harly History of India, 
Edward Stanley Robertson. On the History of 
Sizarship in Trinity College, J. P. Mahaffy. T'wo 
Collections of Visitation Reports in the Library of 
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Trinity College, H. J. Lawlor. Further Notes on 
Coney’s Irish-English Dictionary, T. K. Abbott. 
Notes on Cicero ad Atticum If, J. S. Reid. On the 
Relation of the Macedonian to the Egyptian Calen- 
dar, J. Gilbart Smyly. On the Historia Augusta, 
Robinson Ellis. The Magnum Nomen, A. A. Burd. 
Navarino, J. B. Bury. Notes on the Ignatian 
Epistles, F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock. Caithréim 
Conghail Cliéiringhnigh, Edward Gwynn. Two 
Notes on the Divina Commedia, H. 8. Verschoyle. 
Further Notes on Longinus Mlep “fyous, Robinson 
Ellis. On the Method and Teaching of Elementary 
Geometry, Frederick Purser. The Deduction of 
Space from Time, R. A. P. Rogers. Letters of 
Henry Bradshaw on Irish Topography. Brian 
Merriman’s Midnight Court, F. W. O’Connor. 
Some Thoughts as to the Absolute, Alex. R. Eagar. 
The Latin Genitive in -ai, Charles Exon. T'wo 
Notes (Hom. H. Demet. 22-23, Hurip. Hippol. 
294-5), Ernest H. Alton. Reviews: Sharpley’s 
Peace of Aristophanes (W. J. M. S.); Lindsay’s 
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Text of Plautus II. (C. E.); Strachan’s Selections 
Jrom the Old Irish Glosses, and Old Irish Para- 
digms; Gifford’s Huthydemus of Plato; A. E. 
Clark’s The Vetus Cluniacensis of Poggio; E. I. 
Harris’ Tragedies of Seneca; F. X. Burger's 
Minucius Felix und Seneca; Wordsworth’s and 
White’s Actus Apostotorum Latine, sec. ed. Sancti 
Hieronymi. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxvi. 
No. 3 
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